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Talk of the Town - Sanctified 
(from The New Yorker - Dec. 23, 1925) 


MR. BEN LYON, one of the 

more prominent of the late 

screen crop of Valentinos, consented, 
as an item of publicity, to lend his 
cameo-theatre-like profile to the 
adornment of photographs of some 
gentlemen’s Fall hats. From this fact 
comes our practically weekly story of 
the so-called silent drama. 


The deed, presently, was done; and, 
subsequently, the editor of the fashion 
magazine which had arranged the pho- 
tographing made inquiries from Mr. 
Lyon’s personal representative. The 
hats furnished were model hats, and 
the manufacturer was anxious for 
their return. He could not manufac- 
ture his season’s supply until this was 
done. It was not a question of hats— 
Mr. Lyon might have a hundred if 

he wished—but these particular hats. 
They were very important; vital, in 
fact. All this the editor explained. 


And would Mr. Lyon be so good as 
to return them?” 


“Unthinkable,” said the personal 


representative. Then indignation faded 
from his voice and awe came into his 
tones. “Don’t you realize that Mr. 

Lyon has actually worn these hats on 
his own head?” he demanded. 


from The Bookman - Sept. 1926 
THE WAYS OF CENSORS 


THE absurdity of censorship was 
never more clearly shown than by 

the following incident—a case of 
censorship enforced by the self styled 
intelligentsia on the general public, less 
fortunate, supposedly, in mental equip- 
ment. 


The board of readers of a certain 
library felt that while they themselves 
enjoyed Aldous Huxley’s “Crome 
Yellow” and “ Antic Hay”, both satir- 
ical books with strong and perhaps 
perverse sex themes, they could not 
allow these brilliant volumes on the 
open shelves. Along came Mr. Hux- 
ley’s “Two or Three Graces”, consid- 
ered by many critics his most mature 
work, containing a short novel and 
several short stories which show a 
changing viewpoint, a manner perhaps 
a trifle more sedate. “No,” said the 
same readers, ““we do not enjoy this 
book so much. It is not so good as 
‘Antic Hay’ or ‘Crome Yellow’. Al- 
though we are not barring it from our 
library on moral grounds, it is not Mr. 
Huxley’s best — therefore we'll have 
none of it.” 


Such sophistry is pleasing in these 
days — pleasing, in the sense that any 
burlesque show is pleasing. How fool- 


ish the wise often appear when they 
attempt to coerce the public mind. 


There was once a theatrical manager 
who engaged a great dancer. The 

lady pirouetted in scant array. The 
censors objected. The lady danced in 
sufficient clothing and the censors said, 
"She no longer seems a great dancer. 
Let’s have none of her.” 


All or none, so to speak. 


Another stone in the progress of 
censoriousness in America was cast 
from the pulpit into a Sunday after- 
noon audience and the radio micro- 
phone. The youthful son of the fa- 
mous reformer John Roach Straton 
rolled out the following, thankfully, 
“You can bet your life | was not raised 
on Mencken and bridge parties.” 


Down with H. L. Mencken and 

bridge parties! Let us start parades 

of anxious mammas bearing banners 
on which the smiling sage of Baltimore 
is depicted. Let them shout, “Our 
children have a right to Mencken and 
poker!” Then we shall have made 

him a prophet of evil who will, perhaps, 
presently be burned at sunrise — or is 
it more usual to shoot prophets at 
sunset or hang them at noon? 


To be sure, all is vanity — but can 
we become more absurd as the days 
roll by? Probably. All things are 
possible in this great free land, and 
isn’t it fun to watch them all? ‘Trag- 
ic’, you say? Well, it’s all a matter 

of temperament. 


DIARY OF AN EASTERN JOURNEY 
By Aldous Huxley 


GAROET. At this season of the 

year — which, the month being 

March, | must call spring, though it is 
never anything in Java but a more or 
less rainy midsummer — at this season, 
the hill station of Garoet is like Para- 
dise from dawn till lunch time and like 
Scotland all the afternoon. You wake 
up each morning to find the sky pale 
blue, the row of jagged volcanoes op- 
posite your bedroom window all rosy 
with sunrise, the valley in the fore- 
ground miraculously green. All morn- 
ing a process of cloud making goes on. 
White mountains of vapor, more fan- 
tastically shaped even than the rocks 
of Java, build themselves up behind the 
volcanoes, rise higher and ever higher 
into the sky, throw off white islands 
from their summits to float out into 

the welkin — until at last after a mar- 
velous drama of light and shadow, a 
slow soundless pageant of ineffable il- 
luminations and solemn quenchings, 
the whole sky is overcast with vapors 
that, from being white and sunlit, have 
almost suddenly turned grey, and the 
whole scene below is lifeless and sad. 
Punctually, at about two o'clock, the 
first drops fall, and from that time for- 
ward the rain comes pouring down with 
undiminished violence till far into the 
night. The valley, the volcanoes, the 
near palms and bamboos, disappear 
behind grey veils of water. It is almost 
cold. Looking out from your veranda, 
you might believe that you were sitting 
somewhere on the Moor of Rannoch. 
But what matters Rannoch all the 


afternoon, if you may walk in Eden all 
the morning? Eden indeed; for the 
whole impossibly beautiful land is one 
great garden — but a garden on which, 
alas, the curse of work has fallen most 
heavily. Tourists in Paradise admire; 
but the gardeners labor incessantly. 
The tourists’ white skinned cousins 
duly see to that. 


At Garoet we walked out each morn- 
ing among the paradisiacal parterres. 
Every slope was terraced and planted 
with rice; and at this season all the 
terraces were flooded. Flights upon 
flights of watery steps climbed from the 
valleys up the hillsides. Lovingly they 
followed each contour of the hill, 
making visible and, as it were, under- 
lining artistically the advance and re- 
cession of the curving slopes. Some of 
the terraces shone, within their little 
retaining walls of clay, like mirrors of 
colorless glass. In some the rice had 
already sprouted and the surface of the 
water reflected innumerable shoots of 
emerald. In little torrents, from the 
mouth of bamboo conduits, the water 
poured and splashed. 


But not all the fields were under 
water. In some they were growing 
sugar cane. In some they had just 

cut the maize. We walked by little 
paths up and down through the moun- 
tainous garden. Enormous butterflies, 
their brown wings eyed with staring 
purple; butterflies metallically blue; 
orange and swallow tailed; or richly 
funereal, as though they had been cut 
out of black velvet, passed and re- 
passed with the strong swift flight of 
birds. In the hedges, the hibiscus 
flowers hung open mouthed, and their 


long pistils lolled like red and furry 
tongues. A bush covered with little 
flowers, star shaped and many colored, 
blossomed along every path. But 
brighter than the butterflies and the 
flowers were the Javanese. Gaudy in 
their batik, and fantastically patterned, 
they passed along the paths, they stood 
working in the fields. The country 
swarmed with them. And every two 

or three furlongs we would walk into a 
village — a hundred little houses made 
of bamboo and thatch and woven mat- 
ting, perched on long stilts above their 
artificial fish ponds (for almost every 
house in Java has its muddy pool) and 
teeming with copper colored life. Sus- 
pended from the tops of long bamboos, 
the tame birds twittered in their 

cages. And in larger cages, raised 

only a few feet above the ground, we 
could see through the rattan bars not 
birds, but — astonishingly — tall pie- 
bald sheep, one woolly prisoner to each 
cage. 


| have never seen any country more 
densely populous than Java. There 

are places within thirty miles of Lon- 
don where one may walk for half an 
hour without meeting a soul and almost 
without seeing a house. But in Java 
one is never out of sight of man and 

his works. The fields are full of indus- 
trious laborers. No village seems to be 
more than ten minutes’ walk from its 
nearest neighbors. Authentically para- 
disiacal, the landscape is very far from 
being a “‘ bowery loneliness”. By com- 
parison with Java, Surrey seems under- 
populated. And for once, statistics 
confirm personal impressions. The best 
part of forty million people live on the 
island—the population of crowded 


Italy in a mountainous land of half its 
area. 


When, in the afternoons, the rain 
came down and | had time to do some- 
thing besides gasp with admiration at 
the fabulous and entirely unbelievable 
beauty of the landscape, | could not 
help thinking about this portentous 
populousness. | remembered those 
lines of Byron’s —if Byron indeed it 
was who wrote that in every sense 
“curious” poem, “ Don Leon” — those 
classical lines, in which the whole 
theory of overpopulation is so briefly 
and brutal [unintelligible scan] 


But that means very little. Agricul- 
tural methods may be improved; new 
lands opened up. In the futufe, who 
knows? Java may support eighty or a 
hundred instead of a mere forty mil- 
lions. 


What interests me in the general 
problem is the particular case of the 
child of talent born in the lowest strata 
of an excessive population. What are 
his chances of living, in the first place; 
of developing and extrinsicating his 
talent, in the second? Brats, tout 
court, constitute the stuff of which our 
world is made. They may expire, but 
unless they do so on such an enormous 
scale as to imperil the whole fabric of 
society, it will make no difference to 
the world. Brats of talent, on the 

other hand, have it in them to change 
the world in one way or another. The 
suppression of their talent, by death or 
by the unpropitious circumstances of 
life, deprives the world of part of its 
vital principle of growth and change. 


The lot of a human being born in 

the basements of any population, 
whether excessive or small, is at the 
best of times unenviable. Layer upon 
layer of organized society lies above 
him; he is buried alive under a living 
tombstone whose interest it is to keep 
him buried. In the West, where the 
standard of living is relatively high, 
where the State is rich and humani- 
tarianism is one of the principles of 
government, the brat of talent is given 
certain chances. The State provides 
rations [Bere and pulleys certain 

not Fim on ieiatenitediod] principles, 
and, even if it were, would be too poor 
to provide the brats of talent with the 
costly machinery for lifting the tomb- 
stone. Nor, perhaps, are the brats 
even conscious of a desire to climb out 
of their grave. The bands of ancient 
custom are wound round them like a 
shroud; they cannot move, they do 
not wish to struggle. And then, con- 
sider the weight of the tombstone. In 
China, in India, it lies like a pyramid 
upon them. Even if he should survive 
infaney—-and in an oriental city 
anything from three to nine hundred 
out of every thousand children die 
before completing their first year — 
how can the brat of talent hope, un- 
aided, to lift the pyramid? Choirs of 
mute Miltons, whole regiments of 
guiltless Cromwells, are without doubt 
at this moment quietly putrefying in 
the living graves of China and lower 
caste India. 


Java, like all the other Malayan 
countries, evolved no civilization of its 
own, and its barbarous record, so dif- 
ferent from the splendid histories of 
China and India, does not authorize us 


to believe it fertile in men of talent. 
Still who knows what genius may not 
by chance be buried under its thick 
layers of population? In the pyramid 
above the grave of talent there are 
the best part of forty million stones. 


Buitenzorg. 

There are days in our 

northern winter, still days, windless, 
sunless, and from morning to evening 
twilight uniformly illumined under a 
white-grey sky, days when the whole 
bare country seems to glow, or to be 
just on the point of glowing, with an 
intensity of suppressed color. It is as 
though a brown and earthy light were 
striving to break from under the clods 
of every plowland; the green of the 
winter grass is a sulking emerald; and 
the leafless trees and hedges, which 
seem at a first glance merely black, 
are seen by the more discerning eye 
as the all but opaque lanterns through 
which a strange, strong, quivering radi- 
ance of deepest plum color is almost 
vainly shining. 


In the Botanical Gardens at Buiten- 
zorg, | found myself unexpectedly re- 
minded—in spite of the pervasive 
greenness, the palms, the fantastic 
flowers — of a winter scene in England. 
For the strong sullen illumination, 
which | have tried to describe and 
which is so characteristic of our De- 
cember landscapes, is the same as 
that which lay on these tropical gar- 
dens. Under the white dead sky, the 
colors, potentially so much stronger 
than any that are seen in our more 
rarefied landscapes, shone with a dark 
intensity, muffled yet violent, as though 
resentful of their suppression. We 


walked enchanted, but in a kind of 
horror, under huge trees, heavy with a 
foliage that seemed as though darkly 
and morbidly suffused with the excess 
of colored life within each leaf. 


And when at last the sun came out, 
how unrestrainedly, with what a savage 
and immoderate exultation, the gar- 
dens responded to its greeting! The 
hard and shiny leaves reflected the 
light as though they had been made of 
metal, and burnished. On every tree 
there hung, according to the shape, the 
size and growth of its leaves, a multi- 
tude of shining sequins, of scythes and 
scimitars, of daggers and little ingots, 

a hundred various forms of colorless 
and dazzling sunshine. And where the 
leaves did not look toward the sun, 
their color, stripped by the light of all 
the veils which the clouds had wrapped 
about it, glared out in all its intensity: 
the violent blue-tinged emerald of 
equatorial foliage. 


There is a certain type of ingenious 
mind, to which the function of decora- 
tive and applied art is simply and 

solely to make one object look like 
another and fundamentally different 
object. Wordsworth’s Needlecase in 
the Form of a Harp is classical. The 
perverse ingenuity of man has begotten 
and is still begetting monsters as silly. 


Personally, | have a weakness for 
these absurdities. | love the stucco 
that mimics marble, the washstands in 
the form of harpsichords, the biscuit 
boxes that look like Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works tied together with an 
embroidered ribbon. My affection for 
these things prepared me to feel a 


special admiration for the flora of the 
equator. For the special and peculiar 
charm of tropical botany is that you 
can never be quite sure that it isn’t 
zoology, or arts and crafts, or primi- 
tive religion. There are lilies in Malaya 
whose petals have become attenuated 
to writhing tentacles, so that they 
dangle on their stalks like perfumed 
spiders. There are palms whose fruits 
are vegetable porcupines. Dessert in 
Java is an affair of scarlet sea urchins 
and baked potatoes: open the first— 
it contains the semblance of a plover’s 
egg, hard boiled and peeled of its shell; 
and the potato proves to be full of a 
purplish custard flavored with sherry, 
turpentine, and chocolate. There are 
orchids in Singapore that might be 
pigeons, and others from which one 
recoils instinctively as though from the 
head of a snake. The gardens of the 
equator are full of shrubs that bloom 
with votive offerings to the Great 
Mother, and are fruited with colored 
Easter eggs, lingams, and swastikas. 


There are trees whose stems are fantas- 
tically buttressed to look like specimens 
of a late and decadent architecture; 
banyans pillared like the nave of 

a basilica; Fici Elasticey that trail 

the ropes and halters of a torture 
chamber. There are red varnished 
leaves and leaves of a shiny purple that 
look as though they were made of 
American cloth or patent leather. 

There are leaves out of pink blotting 
paper; leaves mottled like the cover of 
a school notebook; leaves whose green 
is piped with lines of white or rose in 

a manner so sketchily elegant, so 
daring, so characteristically “modern” 
that they are manifestly samples of 


the very latest furniture fabrics from 
Paris. 


At Sea. 

At sea | succumb to my be- 

setting vice of reading. To such an ex- 
tent that the sand fringed, palm crowned 
islands; the immense marmoreal clouds 
that seem forever poised, a sculptor’s 
delirium, on the dividing line between 
chaos and accomplished form; the 
sunsets of Bengal lights and emeralds, 
of primroses and ice cream, of blood 
and lamp black; the dawns, when an 
almost inky sea, reflecting the eastern 
roses from its blue-black surface, turns 
the color of wine; the stars in the ink 
black sky, the nightly flashings of far 
away storms beneath the horizon, the 
green phosphorescence on the water — 
all the lovely incidents of tropical sea- 
faring float slowly past me, almost 
unobserved. | am absorbed in the 
ship’s library. 


Ships’ libraries, | suppose, are bought 
either by length or by weight. Stories 

of prime fiction, yards of romance, fill 
the shelves. The chief steward’s key 
releases from their glass cages books 
which, on land, one never sees, one 
hardly dreams of. Books about cow 
punchers and sweet American heroines, 
all in the Great Open Air; more serious 
and touching novels about heroes who 
are misunderstood, who have appear- 
ances against them and are suspected, 
oh! quite unjustly, of cohabiting with 
pure young ladies and who are too 
virtuously proud to explain until they, 
the heroines, and everyone else con- 
cerned have been put to the greatest 
possible inconvenience; sociological 
novels about the Modern Girl, the 


Poor, Night Life in London and a 
Decent Day’s Work for a Decent 
Day’s Wage; innumerable nondescript 
tales that end, instead of beginning, 
with long slow kisses and arrange- 
ments for the wedding. Amazing 
works! Drifting through the tropics, 

| read them at the rate of three a day 
and found the process a liberal edu- 
cation. 


Sometimes, surprisingly, one finds 

a real book, buried like a hard and 
precious pebble in the spiritual mud 
of the ship’s library. A real book. 

The discovery comes as a shock. One 
feels like stout Cortez, or Robinson 
Crusoe confronted by the footprints, 
or Dr. Paley, when he picked up that 
symbolical half-hunter in the desert. 
What is it? How did it get there? By 
accident or design? In certain cases 
the questions admit of speciously 
satisfying answers. Those George 
Eliots, for example, so common in the 
eastern seas—-those can be easily 
accounted for by the hypothesis of a 
new edition, overprinted and remain- 
dered. And perhaps the mere cheapness 
of the Everyman volumes would ex- 
plain more than one appearance of 
Macaulay’s History. Nor should one 
be too much astonished at finding 
Anatole France on the ships of the 
Rotterdam Lloyd; for the Dutch are 
polyglots and believe in culture. Mi- 
raculously so, as | discovered earlier in 
my wanderings. In Kashmir | met a 
young and charming Dutch lady who 
had just returned from a six months’ 
journey of exploration in Chinese 
Turkestan. We were introduced, en- 
tered into conversation; she began 
talking, judiciously and in a flawless 


English, about my last novel. | was 
extremely gratified; but at the same 
time | was overwhelmed. If ever | go 
to Chinese Turkestan, | shall return, | 
am afraid, as deeply ignorant of con- 
temporary Dutch fiction as | was be- 
fore | started. But if the presence of 
“Thais” among the Dutch was ex- 
plicable, the presence of Edmund 
Gosse’s “Diversions of a Man of 
Letters” in the library of a small Aus- 
tralian vessel was almost terrifyingly 


unaccountable; and how did the “* How- 
ards End” of E. M. Forster introduce 
itself into the coastwise traffic of 

Burma and Malaya? How was it that 
Mark Rutherford became a passenger 
from Sandakan to Zamboanga? And 
why, oh why was Bishop Berkeley trav- 
eling from Singapore with his almost 
eponymous namesake of “The Rosary”? 
After the first disquieting bewilderment, 
| accepted the books with thankfulness 
and, whenever | needed a little holiday 
from my studies in popular fiction, 
turned to them for rest and refresh- 
ment. 


Among the genuine books which | 
discovered imbedded in a ship’s library 
was Henry Ford’s “My Life and 
Work”’. | had never read it; | began 
and was fascinated. It is easy enough, 
in a book, to apply destructive com- 
mon sense to the existing fabric of 
social organization and then, with the 
aid of constructive common sense, 
build up the scattered pieces into a 
more seemly whole. Unsystematically 
and in a small way, | have done the 
thing myself. | know how easy it is. 
But when Ford started to apply com- 
mon sense to the existing methods of 
industry and business he did it, not in 


a book, but in real life. It was only 

when he had smashed and rebuilt in prac- 
tice that he decided to expound in a 

book the theory of his enormous 

SUCCESS. 


It was somewhere between the 

tropics and the equator that | read the 
book. In these seas, and to one fresh 
from India and Indian “spirituality”, 
Indian dirt and religion, Ford seems a 
greater man than Buddha. In Europe, 
on the other hand, and still more, no 
doubt, in America, the Way of Gau- 
tama has all the appearance of a way to 
salvation. One is all for religion, until 
one visits a really religious country. 
There, one is all for drains, machinery, 
and the minimum wage. To travel is 

to discover that everybody is wrong. 
The philosophies, the civilizations, 
which seem, at a distance, so superior 
to those current at home, all prove on a 
close inspection to be, in their own 
way, just as hopelessly imperfect. 
That knowledge, which only travel 

can give, is worth, it seems to me, all 
the trouble, all the discomfort and 
expense of a circumnavigation. 


THE LONDONER 
by SIMON PURE 


A Change of Fashion in Novelettes—“The Ringer” and the Highbrows, 
with Prediction of the Renascence of the Novel—H. G. Wells’s Preface— 
New Novels of the Autumn Season— The Literary Taste of Nurses 


LONDON, August 1, 1926. 


It may be remembered that the other 
month | was speculating upon the 
subject of the vagaries of popular taste. 


| kept very much at that time to the 
more “ polite” forms of our literature, 
because the instigation came from 

a quarter in which polite literature is 
of importance. | gave the inquiry, 
however, a slightly more vulgar turn 
by alluding to “best sellers’, which 

of course are read only for purposes of 
derision by the intelligentsia. But 
since that date | have been going 
further afield upon my own account, 
and | have discovered a most peculiar 
thing. In my young days the more 
refined novelettes dealt with such 
things as legacies which entailed the 
marriage of two young strangers who 
conveniently fell in love with each 
other, the love affairs of governesses 
who married into the peerage, the un- 
consummated marriage, followed by 
strange performances on the part of 
the innocent young wives, and so on. 
The more vulgar novelettes were imita- 
tions of “Lady Audley’s Secret””. 

They contained foreign villains with 
dashing manners and beady black eyes, 
who said “‘Sapristi!’” and “Tiens!” 

etc., and who were duly discomfited 

in the last chapter. It is long since | 
have seen a novelette, and | had sup- 
posed that the convention of Charles 
Garvice was still the rage. It is true 

that | have from time to time seen 
posters depicting young persons in 
their nightdresses, and dark, villainous 
men plotting in the background — “A 
Wife in Name Only”, andsoon. My 

own brother (who is not a writer) was 
once even commissioned to write some 
such story, the editor of one of these 
papers having heard that | was a writer 
of novels and having supposed that my 
brother was myself. But during the 

last few days | have made a couple of 


finds which lead me to realize that even 
in the field of the novelette there have 
been strange movements of late years. 
Whether the influence of James Joyce 
has reached the novelette, | shall leave 
my readers to determine; but the fact 

is that novelettes have become much 
more realistic than they were. They 
have come into line with the most 
modern movements of the human imag- 
ination. Something stronger than the 
old innocent play with sex is now 
required. Strange, but true. Listen 

to these two items, which | guarantee 
to be genuine. First of all, an adver- 
tisement of a new serial story in a 
weekly periodical intended for work- 
girls: 


The Opening Chapters of a Throbbing 
Romance and Stirring Drama ‘Neath Blue 
Italian Skies 


THE FORBIDDEN BRIDE 


An English girl — alone among a strange 
people, inastrangeland! A girl misjudged, 
cast out by those who should have pro- 
tected her. To Eileen Murray, before she 
left her English home, sunny Italy had 
seemed a land of romance, of glorious 
adventure. She found both — but not as 
she had pictured them. For romance came 
to her in the person of a wonderful lover, 
mysterious and handsome, and cruel, who 
clasped her in his masterful arms — adven- 
ture, too, for Fate entangled Eileen in 

a web of peril, of sinister intrigue, of dread- 
ful treachery, from which it seemed impos- 
sible that she could escape. 


There is a thrill in every line of this Great 


Story, which begins only in 


’s Paper. 


Have not things changed? Does any- 
body not recognize that there is all the 
difference between this and the milk 
and water tales of the past? But read 
what follows. In this we come straight 
home to real life, to the immediate 
thoughts of the readers of a paper 
called “The Family Journal’. Read 

on: 


‘MARRIED FOR HER SAVINGS!” 
New Readers Start Here: 


BESS WILSON, a handsome widow who 
keeps the Coffee Pot inn, has two admirers. 
One of them, JIM COBBS, is a worthy soul 
who loves her for herself alone. The other 

is STEVE CULLEY, glib-tongued and plausi- 
ble, who wants to marry Bess for her 
BUSINESS and her SAVINGS. Both men are 
widowers. 


Jim’s daughter, BETTY, is engaged to 
Steve’s son, BEN. They quarrel when 
pretty Betty discovers that Ben is aiding 
his father to marry Mrs. Wilson for her 
money alone. 


The widow has an adopted daughter, 

POLLY FINCH, who is as pretty as a doll, but 
cunning and self-seeking by nature. She 
tells Ben that the inn and the land will 

belong to her when she marries. On this 
understanding Ben promptly starts court- 

ing her. Ignorant of this, Steve proposes to 
Bess, and she accepts him after previously 


rejecting poor Jim. 


Steve and Bess are married, and then 
Bess receives a legacy of three thousand 
pounds from her late husband, Bob Wilson. 


To Steve’s disgust Bess declares her in- 
tention of giving the money to Bob’s poor 
relations. 


In response to Bess’ advertisement, CORA 
WILSON, Bob’s sister, a worthless woman 
who has just been released from prison, 
journeys to Vinesbury. Before she reaches 
the Coffee Pot inn, Steve meets her. He 
agrees to help her get a large sum from Bess, 
and the pair will share the money. 


Polly, after a little spying, concludes that 
Cora and Steve are in love with each other. 
She goes to see Cora Wilson, who says that 
if only Polly will help her to make trouble 
between Steve and his wife, he will run 
away with her—Cora! 


Polly steals Bess’ cheque book, and gives 

it to Cora Wilson, who forges a cheque for 

fifteen-hundred pounds, which she gives to 
Steve Culley to cash. 


The cheque book is found in Steve’s 
pocket — by arrangement! Bess discovers 
the forged cheque, and accuses Steve of 
being in league with Cora Wilson. He 
denies it, and, in attempting to catch Cora, 
is carried away with her to London! 


And here | must disappoint the 

reader. | can give him no further 
details of the story. But what | have 
quoted will be enough to make all who 
can follow such creative ~:Torts under- 
stand what a mighty chaiige has come 
over the fiction market. This story, 


mean and distorted though it is, has 
closer affinity with the thoughts of its 
readers than had the old style dope 
about the aristocracy. It indicates a 
change in popular taste. No longer 

the Lady Ermyntrude and Lord Alas- 
tair, but plain Ben, Bess, and Jim. No 
longer the bigamous Countess, or the 
disputed succession, with jewels, cas- 
kets, night vigils, and the like; but the 
urgent mercenary concerns of the very 
types which compose the class of 
reader to whom the story is addressed. 
The glittering coronet is gone. In 

place of it is the story — ‘The For- 
bidden Bride’ — which uses the work- 
ing girl’s hunger for a savage lover 
and her longing for foreign adventure; 
or the story of the keeper of an inn who 
is wooed for her savings. What writer 
in the past would have dared to make 
the heroine of his novelette a widow, 
and aninnkeeper? | was going to say, 
what writer of novelettes would have 
dared to marry his heroine early in the 
book? What is there nowadays to pre- 
vent the serialization of “La Cousine 
Bette” in oneof these popular journals? 
Only, | suppose, the fact that it is old 
fashioned. It seems to me that these 
various considerations, with some 
others which | do not want to occupy 
space in developing, are a better indica- 
tion of changed taste and changed 
fiction “requirements” than any which 
have previously been mentioned. 
Before them, the question whether this 
or that member of the intelligentsia is a 
“popular” writer or a “fashionable” 
writer simply fades into nothingness. 
To be really fashionable, one should 


write such stories as “The Forbidden 


Bride” and “ Married for her Savings”. 
These stories would not be written if 


there were not a direct demand for 
them. A fashionable writer for the 

select few is a different matter. His 
reputation is made very largely by the 
insistent dinner table gossip of the 
polite classes, by the excited harangues 
of those who think to gain credit by 
setting the taste among their immedi- 
ate and susceptible comrades in imagi- 
native and inventive sterility. Hecan 

be a fashion with the few, and not be 
known at all to the many. But the 
stories | have described in words taken 
from the editorial synopses represent 
the real fashion of the moment, the real 
taste of readers who read because they 
want diversion. They represent so 
marked a change that | think it worth- 
while to have dwelt so long upon their 
significance. 


Another feature of modern letters 
which strikes me as interesting is the 
extraordinary success in London of 
Edgar Wallace’s crime drama, “ The 
Ringer’. As an assiduous reader of 

Mr. Wallace’s very variable novels, | 
determined to see this play, which is 
extremely amusing and very expert. 
To my astonishment, | learned on 
inquiry at the box office that the only 
places available in the theatre for 
several days ahead were those con- 
tained in a box — the worst places pos- 
sible for viewing a drama in which 

it is essential that one should be 

able to see every corner of the stage. 

| did, finally, manage to get a couple of 
seats at the back of the dress circle, 
and at last found myself in the theatre, 


which was crowded. | learned there 
that many people returned to see the 
play night after night. It is not in- 
credible, since the acting is particularly 
good, and the play affords opportunity 
for several distinguished studies on the 
part of some of our more versatile 
players. That it will run for a con- 
siderable time | have no doubt. But 
what amazes me is that it is being 
enthusiastically praised by several 
really highbrow critics. | suspect that 

it gives these gentlemen just the sort of 
stimulant which their low vitality 
demands. | will go further. | think 

there is a decided tendency upon the 
part of the highbrows to assume a low- 
brow cast, and to grow enthusiastic 
about what in their hearts they would 
ordinarily despise. | have never 

made any pretense of being a highbrow, 
and | do myself feel that this sort of 
play is better and more amusing than 
much of the drama which is performed 
upon Sunday evenings for those who 
fancy being bored by a three hours’ 
traffic of the stage. But | cannot help 
feeling how very peculiar it is that low- 
brow literature should be becoming the 
fashion with the highbrows. We are 
seeing all sorts of confessions among the 
intelligentsia that what they really love 
above all things is the detective story. 

| regard this as affectation. But | 

regard it also as a distinct sign that 

the tide is beginning to turn. Unless 

| am mistaken we are likely to have 
even more of this sort of thing in the 
immediate future. | think that in an- 
other few years we may well see the 
present formless collections of sterile 
documentations of human nature as 
unpopular and as much discredited as 
they have been fashionable during the 


postwar period. All the saner critics 

are now welcoming those novels which 
“tell a story”. Trollope is coming 

back, and is enjoying quite a vogue. 
Sensational stories are being read by 
those who a few years ago would have 
laughed atthem. If | am right — and 

| have said nothing without having all 
sorts of small evidences in support of 
the belief — there is likely to be a good 
time ahead for those who can tell 
stories, who can create character, who 
can do something more than string 
together a number of chapters about 
sexual complexes. That revival in the 
novel about which so many writers 
have written such a lot of nonsense in 
the past may really be at hand. For 
intellectualism has very little to offer 
the majority of readers — in the form 
of fiction. We all admire brains, but 

not in our novels, where hearts are more 
in place. If | were the publishers who 
(as | said a month or two back) are in 
doubt as to where their best sellers of 
the future are coming from, | should 
bank upon the novel which is first and 
foremost a story of events arising from 
the conflict between human wills. To 
the man who will have the courage to 
tell such a story —such a story as 
Trollope wrote, but with the inevitable 
changes dictated by the greater honesty 
of modern notions of moral life — | 
believe the future is open. | do not 

say that the writers of the moment will 
change their methods. | do not see 
how they can honestly do so. But 
there are in America, perhaps more 
than in England, opportunities for real 
stories against interesting backgrounds; 
and if we could induce the young 
writers to do a little less experimenting 
with sterile form, and a little more in 


the matter of invention and creative 
imagination, we might produce a kind 
of novel which would give to the present 
age a new significance in literature. 
For a new drama | think there is less 
hope, though even here there seems to 
me to be a clear indication that the 
play which has invention and character 
may be produced, to the exclusion of 
the technical experiments, the debates, 
and the sophisticated hashes of old 
theatrical stunts. It is not for nothing 
that Edgar Wallace, whose work varies 
terribly in quality, even upon his own 
lines, is becoming the most widely read 
of English novelists. He tells a story. 

If those who can write better than Mr. 
Wallace would follow their noses, they 
would — | do not say equal Mr. Wal- 
lace’s sales, for that ought not to enter 
into their calculations — reestablish 
the novel as a truly popular form of art. 
Enormous harm has been done lately 
by snobbery, by frigid and unimagina- 
tive concern with form to the exclusion 
of other values, or with the purely intel- 
lectual or pathological aspects of 
modern civilization. All this can be 
swept away, and the novel can be 
recreated as a living force. 


KKKEK 


Last Sunday the “Observer” did a 

thing which | do not remember ever to 
have seen done before by an English 
periodical. It printed the preface to a 
novel which is not to appear for another 
two or three months. The book, of 
course, to which the preface has been 
written is none other than “ The World 
of William Clissold’, that immense 


novel by H. G. Wells which we are all 
waiting to see with so much eagerness. 
What a prefaceitis! Itis written with 

the utmost freedom, and Mr. Wells 
writes of himself all through it as 

“Mr. Wells”. This was an inspired 

idea, for it immediately robs the preface 
of all trace of egotism. In the course 

of the preface, Mr. Wells proceeds to 
protest forcibly against the general 
assumption that his works are auto- 
biographical, that the ideas of his 
principal characters are his ideas, and 
so on. It is quite true that there has 
grown up a habit of regarding certain 
characters as mouthpieces of Mr. 
Wells, just as it is a habit with some 
critics to represent the authors of books 
about which they are writing as having 
some particular purpose whenever they 
say something that attracts the atten- 
tion of one of these too clever people. 
Critics, that is, are apt to regard such 
men as Mr. Wells as non-artists. 

There was never a greater mistake. 

Mr. Wells moves most readily (in his 
books) among some classes of people. 
His heroes have often been scientists 
because he is thus enabled most easily 
to support their characters with essen- 
tial detail. Any suggestion that these 
heroes, because they are scientists, are 
mere projections of Mr. Wells must 
obviously be fallacious, because while 
every novelist is bounded in his draw- 
ing of character by his own compre- 
hension, the calling followed by his 
characters is to him relatively of minor 
importance. Critics as a rule are not 
persons of very rich imagination. 

Their imagination is of a thinner type 
which seems to need the support of 
other men’s minds before it can func- 
tion. Too often, it never functions at 


all but is replaced (the critics being no 
wiser) by a curious sort of ungenerous 
cunning, which leads the critics to 
make unwarrantable assumptions re- 
garding the mind, aims, morals, sin- 
cerity, and practice of the author whom 
they are treating. Every author has 
suffered from this limitation of the 
sympathetic imagination. Mr. Wells 

has suffered more than most of his 
kind. His personalityisso well known, 
and has been so much discussed, that 
this is probably unavoidable. It isthe 
first act of the professional reviewer, in 
sitting down to write of a book which he 
has read, to recall all he has ever heard 
in gossip regarding the writer of this 
book. Mr. Wells has been much 
gossiped about. Full of vitality as he 

is, and disturbing to all complacency 
and all fixed ideas, he must be a most 
tempting subject to the professional 
gossip and to that even more dangerous 
type, the amateur. In consequence, 

as Mr. Wells must be aware, more is 
supposed to be known about Mr. Wells 
by others than Mr. Wells himself 
knows. And one of the things which 

all reviewers take for granted about 

Mr. Wells is that he always draws por- 
traits, of himself and other people. It 

is very sad that it should be necessary 
for him to take notice of these defects in 
his critics, but the preface is especially 
called for in the case of his present 
book. He says: 


This tinie may we have a truce to such 
artless tributes to the novelist’s art? It 

was William Clissold, an entirely fictitious 
character, who thought out most of the 
problems of his life and made belated love 
to his fictitious Clementina in a fictitious 


mas in Provence, and in spite of the entirely 
imaginary wreckage of an automobile in 

the road to Thorenc the author survives. 

It is no good to look for that stone, with 

its simple inscription, in the Magagnosc 
cemetery. Tothe best of his knowledge and 
belief the author has never been buried 
anywhere. . . . All novelists use actual 
experiences in their work. They must 

know things before they tell about them. 

But all novelists rearrange, sublimate, in- 
tensify. One turns over the sketch-book 

of one’s memories and uses what one needs. 
One takes a lifted eyebrow here and a 
mimosa in flower there. The imagination 
discovers a certain congruity between some 
actual situation and some constructive 
necessity, and works in as much of the situa- 
tion as it needs. But it alters and rear- 
ranges without scruple. The eyebrow is 

not a portrait; the parallelism of a situation 
is not a report. Surely there is enough to 
read in this book without reading between 
the lines. 


Not every novelist, perhaps, would 
subscribe to some of Mr. Wells’s state- 
ments as to the general practice of 
novelists; but there never was an 
appeal which it was so necessary in 
these days to make. Thisisthe more so 
in view of the fact that by the author’s 
own admission “ The World of William 
Clissold” contains real people under 
their own names, so that we shall have 
before us in its pages — with luck — 
the genuine portrait of a man against a 
background which for once is a genuine 
picture of the times in which we live. 

No novel for many years, | am sure, is 
going to make as much talk as this new 
one by Mr. Wells. 


KKKEK 


Mr. Wells’s novel and the new novel 
by Arnold Bennett seem to represent 
the cream of the autumn fiction list. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s new book, ‘The 
Silver Spoon’, is announced for this 
month, and so it will be on the stands 
before these words are printed. The 
first volume of “ William Clissold”’ is 

to be published in England in Septem- 
ber, the second in October, and the 
third in November. Mr. Bennett’s 
book, “* Lord Raingo”, will presumably 
be out in October. If what | hear of 
this last is true, it will be one of Mr. 
Bennett's major works; but even if it is 
not, the subject is one which is sure to 
attract great attention. | understand 
that the book deals with the life of 
Lord Beaverbrook, or that it is at least 
to some extent founded upon the per- 
sonalities of Lord Beaverbrook and his 
father, a Scottish Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Lord Beaverbrook, as | was say- 
ing two or three months ago, is a man 
who is much loved by some people, and 
as strongly disliked by others. Re- 
cently Mr. Bennett wrote to the papers 
about him (strictly speaking, to one 
paper, ‘The Nation and the Athe- 
neum’), expressing great admiration, 
and incidentally correcting the view 
that Lord Beaverbrook is an uncul- 
tured boor who has no understanding 
of literature. Mr. Bennett said that 


on the contrary Lord Beaverbrook was 
very widely read, that he read a great 
deal at the present time, and that he 
was a Biblical expert. It will be in- 


teresting to see—if Mr. Bennett 

shows us the fact — how these quali- 
fications link up with the “Daily 
Express” and the “Sunday Express”, 
which are Lord Beaverbrook’s princi- 
pal newspaper organs in this country. 
To proceed with the distinguished 
novels of the autumn, we may expect 
Mr. Walpole’s “Harmer John”, which 

| confidently believe to have better 
prospects of wide acceptance by all 
sections of the reading public than any 
other book he has written: The 

theme of it — speaking quite roughly 
— is religious. Apart from these 

books, owing to the fact that | write 
while everybody is holiday-making, 
and before even the earliest releases of 
information regarding the autumn 
season, the outlook is delightfully 
vague. Some English authors are in 
London, but there are more Americans. 
Most of the English, apart from such 
returned travelers as Aldous Huxley, 
who is still full of his recent journeyings 
upon the face of the earth, are living 
out of London, in the country, where 
for a wonder there is a little summer 
warmth. 


One word more. | have discovered 

that a lady has been annoyed by some- 
thing | wrote here a short time back 
regarding the literary taste of nurses. 

In the ordinary way | do not think any 
good purpose is served by controversy, 
and in any case the object of these notes 
is not the annoyance of any persons. 
But this lady challenges my statement 
regarding nurses, and says that it must 
be based upon an acquaintance with 
not more than half a dozen or a dozen 
members of that most admirable class. 


She also suggests that my ribaldry was 
due to spleen, which | think is un- 
worthy of her. But in self defense, per- 
haps | may tell the injured lady that 
owing to various physical mishaps | 
have at different times been incarcer- 
ated in three private hospitals, that | 
have been a regular, almost daily, 
visitor at two others over a period of 
years, and that quite a number of 
friends of mine have also contributed 
facts to my collection. Directly and 
familiarly, 1 must have known not fewer 
than thirty nurses, and slightly or in- 
directly about a couple of dozen more. 
As nurses, and as individuals, these 
women have nearly all been superb. 
But in the matter of literary taste, the 
less said about them the better. The 
lady who protested is of course not an 
English nurse, and | do not pretend to 
know anything at all about the Ameri- 
can variety. | think, on the other 

hand, that | am entitled to say that of 
all the English nurses | have known, 
personally or by report, not one hasever 
been more than simple minded in the 
matter of literature. Perhaps the lady 
does not know that in England nurses 
are paid lower wages than housemaids, 
and that the amount of leisure time 
which they enjoy is scandalously inade- 
quate. | wish it were otherwise. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


The long Presidential forefinger 


extended itself. Around _ stood 
Congressmen and honorables from 
Louisiana. Beneath the extended 

digit a button protruded. The inexorable 
finger pressed on. The 

button sank into its socket. Sound 
broke the deathly silence beside the 
lower Mississippi. The New Orleans 
International Trade Exhibition 

was opened. 


To the White House for conference 
went six members of the 

Senate Committee on Agriculture— 
Messrs. McNary of Oregon, Capper 

of Kansas, Harreld of Oklahoma, 
Sackett of Kentucky, Smith of South 
Carolina, Ransdell of Louisiana. 
Among them was not Mr. Norris 

of Nebraska, critic of the Administration 
and advocate of Government 
operation of Muscle Shoals. 

Later the same day the Committee 
approved an Administration resolution 
(already passed by the House) 

to have a joint Congressional committee 
receive bids for private 

operation of Muscle Shoals. 


The President and Mrs. Coolidge 

gave a dinner and musicale 

in honor of Speaker and Mrs. Longworth. 
The last time Mr. and Mrs. 

Longworth were guests of honor 

at the White House was on Feb. 

17, 1906, when they were married. 

The other guests at the dinner included 
Senator and Mrs. Joseph T. 

Robinson, Senator and Mrs. Wadsworth, 
the Republican and Democratic 

leaders in the House (Messrs. 

Tilson and Garrett) and_ their 

wives, Mr. Alexander P. Moore 

(onetime Ambassador to Spain), 


James A. Drain (onetime Commander 
of the American Legion) and 

Mrs. Drain, two former ex-Secretaries 
to the President (C. Bascom 

Slemp and George B. Christian) 

and Mrs. Christian, Mrs. J. 

Borden Harriman, Dr. and Mrs. 

Jason Noble Pierce (the President’s 
minister), Dr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Rinehart, Governor and Mrs. Trumbull 
of Connecticut. Afterwards, 

seated on gilded chairs in the East 
Room, the guests were regaled with 
the notes of Alberto Salvi (harpist) 
and Miss Anna Case (soprano). 


The news penetrated to Washington 
that Chicago is to have a 

new hotel, a $5,000,000 structure 
with 2,000 rooms, 25 stories high; 
down the block and across the 

street from The Blackstone, at the 
corner of Seventh St. and Wabash 
Ave.; and to be named The Coolidge. 
The President did not comment, 

but ardent Republicans felt 

it was an appropriate honor. The 
hotel is designed by its builders to 
pn money-maker, not over-eloborate. 


At one of his regular conferences 
with correspondents,- the 
President, with a positiveness quite 
beyond his usual manner and 
without the inspiration furnished 

by the usual written questions of 
the newspapermen, made his views 
known on four subjects: 


1) He let it be known that he 
was sharply disappointed by the 
postponement of the preliminary 
disarmament conference of the 
League of Nations. He was quite 


polite of course, but made it plain 
that he did not like the postponement 
even a little bit. 


2) He let it be known that he 

does not approve at all of the 
propaganda which usually appears 
“at this time of year” (that is, 

when appropriations are in the 
making), propaganda deploring our 
military and naval unpreparedness 
and issuing from Army and Navy 
circles in hope of getting larger 
appropriations. 


3) He let it be known that he 
thinks U. S. adherence to the 
World Court will be helpful and 
will not be a step toward entrance 
into the League of Nations. 


4) He let it be known that he 

hoped the country would not be 
misled into thinking there are all 
sorts of corruption and incompetence 
in the Government, because 

“at this time of year” (that is, 

when elections are in the offing) 
politics leads to the making of 

bitter criticisms in Congress.* 


The President denied as premature 
an application for clemency 

by Marcus Garvey, Negro promoter, 
in jail for using the mails to defraud. 
It had become known that 

the Department of Labor intended 
to deport Mr. Garvey to the British 
West Indies on expiration of his 
prison term, because he was convicted 
of a crime involving moral 

turpitude within five years of his 
arrival in the U. S. Mr. Garvey 
therefore applied for clemency and 


permission to stay 90 days in the 

U. S. before being deported. The 
President does not however consider 
applications for clemency until 

at least one-third of a prisoner’s 
sentence has been served. 


(below quotes of Harrison in subscript) 
*Senator Pat Harrison, Democrat from 
Mississippi, with cat-o’-nine-tails tongue, 
made reply: 

“If there ever has been in the White 

House an adroit politician, a man who 

in smooth and apparently secretive ways 
can win over to his side men in his own 
party, it has been the present occupant 

of the White House.... 

“Yet, notwithstanding all of this, which 

the country knows—and we who have to 
combat it here daily know it better, perhaps, 
than the country—this morning at 

the White House he called in the newspaper 
correspondents and made a startling 
statement to them, a_ statement’ that 

has no counterpart in the history of any 
occupant of the White House. Indeed, none 
has been so courageous before as to make 
such a pronouncement. He told all the 
correspondents of the press there assembled 
to warn the country against speeches in 
the country, and especially in Congress, as 
having political bearing. .. . 

“The minority party, both in the House 

and in the Senate, has played less politics 
since December than at any other time 

in the history of the American Congress. 


in the House. We have played no 

politics here. If we had been playing 

politics, we would have told some truths 

about the majority party. ... 

“Tt is unworthy of a President of the 

United States, it does not become an occupant 


of the White House to have the newspapers 
through their correspondents warn 

the country that all soeeches made in 
Congress are liable to be of a political tinge 
and cast during this year. There are 

going to be some political speeches made, 
not only here, but in the country. It has 

been true throughout the history of this 
Government that political soeeches are made 
in political years, and we invite the President 
to make his political speeches, whether 

they are to the farmers in the West, to 
delude them, or to chambers of commerce 
up in the city of New York.” 


PROHIBITION 
Confusion 
(Ed: article edited for clarity) 


The prohibition question became 
involved again in its _ continual 
mélée by an unexpected turn of 
events. The Church Temperance 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, an organization of many 
years’ standing, devoted first to 
temperance and then to prohibition, 
last week decided to throw over prohibition 
and return to temperance— 
declaring for modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit light wines 
and beer. The news was a shock to 
prohibition supporters, and the anti- 
prohibitionists proclaimed a new 
hero, the Rev. Dr. James Empring- 


ham, Secretary of the society. 

It was Dr. Empringham who announced 
the new policy of the society 

at a meeting in Manhattan. 


He was formerly National Vice 

President of the Anti-Saloon 

League and New York State Superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon 

League. He told that in 1917 his 

society had sent out a questionnaire 

to 15,000 members and received responses 
showing that by far the 

greater number favored prohibition. 


He told that about a year ago he 

set out to write a pamphlet to show 
that prohibition was a success, but 
after going about making investigations 
changed his mind. He sent 

out a questionnaire to 20,000 members 
of the society a few months 

ago and found a great change in 
sentiment towards modification of 

the Volstead Act. He declared: 


“If ten men on a jury were professional 
burglars and believed robbery 

an honorable profession, it 

would be useless to try a man for 
robbery. 

“We are in favor of a modification 

of the Volstead Act to permit 

the sale of beer and wine because: 

1) the effect of prohibition has been 
to put an end to scientific temperauce 
teaching; 2) it has resulted in 
increased drinking among young 
people; 3) it has discouraged the 
consumption of wine and beer and 
increased the demand for distilled 
liquors, which today are mostly poisonous; 
4) it has brought about 

disrespect for all laws; 5) it is 

class legislation discriminating in 
favor of the rich; 6) it has increased 
intemperance. 

“If the money now spent in a 

futile attempt at enforcement were 


added to the revenue we might 

have from beer and wine, and onetenth 

of this sum were spent to 

educate the people in scientific temperance, 
it would be more effective 

toward the physical and moral wellbeing 

of our people.” 


The Rev. Dr. G. A. Carstensen, 

newly elected President of the society, 
stood behind his Secretary, 

saying: “As long as the Volstead 

Act is there, it is the duty of good 
citizens to obey it, but | recognize 

the right of good citizens to ask for 
modification.” 


And remarking of the Anti- 

Saloon League: “Let me be understood 
clearly. | find that their methods 

are not distinguished by meticulous 
regard to limits imposed by 

facts.” 


Naturally the prohibitionists were 
angry at this defection. They declared 
that the Temperance Society 

did not represent the Episcopal 
Church (which is true). They 

doubted whether the Temperance 
Society was still in existence; 
whether it had 20,000 members 

(Dr. Empringham declared that his 
society had nearly 100,000 members, 
— not all were in good standing). 


Wayne B. Wheeler, spokesman 

for the Anti-Saloon League, exclaimed: 
“It is amazing that a 

church committee would advocate 
legislation of beer and light wines. 

It cannot be done legally without 

first changing the Constitution of 

the United States. Their recommendation 


in this regard is the 

same as the brewers’ and is opposed 
by the churches who supported the 
original effort to secure the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


“The report is especially ill-timed 

now because Government documents 
recently issued testify to prohibition’s 
observance, enforcement and 

good results. The preliminary census 
of prisoners shows that penal 
commitments dropped from 521.7 

per 100,000 in 1910 (an average wet 
year chosen by the Census Bureau 
and not by a dry organization) to 
325.1 in 1923, a decrease of 37.7% 
while commitments for drunkenness 
fell from 185.9 to 83.1 per 100,000, 

a decrease of 55.3%. Disorderly 
conduct commitments dropped 
51.5%, assault cases 53.1%, prostitution 
28.8%, and malicious mischief 

68.8% in that period. These 

offenses are intimately associated 
with drink. 


“It’s only a few years ago that 

the drunken coilege student, the 
university beer night, the reeling 
youngsters around the punch bowl 

at the ball, the high-school boys 

and girls sneaking into the saloon 
back room and a host of other 
bacchanalian scenes made the moth- 
ers of America sing, ‘Where is my 
wandering boy tonight.’ ” 


The newspapers began polling 
Episcopal prelates on the question 
of modification of the Volstead 

Act. There was a division of opinion, 
but evidently the strict prohibitionists 
were in the majority. 


Out of 24 who answered an inquiry 
by the New York Times, only five 
advocated modification. Two other 
bishops in favor of modification 
were found by the industrious (and 
wet) New York World. A few more 
declined to comment. 


Besides the Anti-Saloon League, 

the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
the World League Against Alcoholism, 
the W. C. T. U. and 

others joined the attack on the 

stand of the Episcopal Temperance 
Society. 


In the Senate Mr. Edge of New 
Jersey, ardent wet, asked leave to 
have the Empringham statement 
printed in the Record, and Senator 
Willis of Ohio, ardent dry, said he 
would not object if Wayne B. 
Wheeler’s answer were also printed. 
Mr. Edge: “I would like very 

much to have Mr. Wheeler’s statement 
added to it, because it seems 

to me his statement is profoundly 
ridiculous.” 

Mr. Willis: 

"I'll be the judge of that.” 


Senator Edge debated with Senator 

Dill (dry) by radio. Mr. 

Edge also set out to get a hearing 

for a modification bill before the 

Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
Association against the prohibition 
amendment announced a “face-the-facts” 
conference to meet in Washington 

on Feb. 22. 


In the Treasury. Meanwhile the 
Treasury Department after a conference 


between Lincoln C, Andrews, 

in charge of prohibition enforcement, 
and Andrew Volstead, 

now a minor legal official (in St. 

Paul) in the prohibition unit, presented 
its plans for better enforcement 

to Congress. A bill was sent 

by Secretary Mellon to Senator 

Smoot setting up a Bureau of Prohibition 
separate from the Internal 

Revenue Bureau. Other Administrative 
measures were understood to 

be in the process of formulation— 

bills to make easier the conviction 

of bootleggers. 


In the House. A bill to place prohibition 
enforcement officers in the 

Civil Service under the merit system 

was reported to the House. In 

the hearings before the report, Congressman 
Tinkham of Massachusetts 

told the Committee: 


“The records of the prohibition 

unit show that prohibition agents 

have been convicted of offenses including 
murder, violation of the 

Mann white slave act, annoying 
women, a fake hold-up, negligent 
homicide in connection with the 

death of a young woman riding 

with an agent in an automobile, 
extortion of $40 from a Jewish 

rabbi, criminal assault and assault- 

ing wife. The total number of prohibition 
enforcement officers convicted 

after trial to Dec. 15, 1925, 

is 129. 


“The 916 separated from the 

Federal Prohibition Service ‘for 

cause’ up to Dec. 15, 1925, consisted 
of 733 prohibition enforcement officers, 


11 prohibition agents serving 

as marines, 46 narcotic inspectors 
and agents, 61 warehouse 

agents, 38 clerks, 4 messengers, 2 
field supervisors, 3 attorneys, 3 
chemists, 1 divisional chief, 1 head 
of field force, 1 assistant director, 
12 directors. 


“The offenses responsible for the 
separations were classified as follows: 
“False statements on application, 

25; collusion, 5; extortion, bribery 

or soliciting money, 129; falsification 
of expense accounts, 88; conspiracy, 
64; illegal disposition of 

liquor and other property, 46; embezzlement, 
6; intoxication, 70; 

dereliction of duty or malfeasance 

in office, 69; robbery of warehouse, 

8; misconduct, 156; violations of 
National Prohibition act or Harrison 
Narcotic act, 12; disclosing 
confidential information, 18; unsatisfactory 
service and insubordination, 

144; acceptance of gratuities, 

7; submission of false reports, 21; 
theft, 11; contempt of court, 6; 

assault, 11; perjury or subornation 

of perjury, 6; political activity, 3; 
misuse of firearms, 3; failure to 

file income tax return, 1; former 
criminal record, 1; false pretenses 
(issuance of worthless checks), 1. 


“The Anti-Saloon League, particularly 
under the administration of 

Prohibition Commissioner Haynes, 
exercised great authority in the hiring 
and discharging of prohibition 

agents, but the types of agent obtained 
through the use of political 

pressure by the league was so low 
that the greatest corruption resulted.” 


In the House debate on the appropriation 
for the coast, John 

Philip Hill, wet representative from 
Baltimore, proposed that $14,994,- 

000 be expended for 1,666 new rumchasers, 
one for every ten miles of 

the U. S. 16,666-mile coast line. 

The proposal was voted down but 

not before Congressman Upshaw of 
Georgia, militant dry, waving his 
crutches had declared: 


“lam willing to admit that | am 

afraid of Greeks bearing gifts—especially 
when they come from Baltimore. 

But | am in favor of following 

up the suggestion of Mr. 

Hill and bottling up the whole 

coast. | do not want any more gestures 
toward these foreign nations 

—I| want the fist of this country 

to keep these rum-runners from entering 
prohibition America.” 

Mr. Knutson: “Does the gentleman 

think hanging is too good for 

these rum-runners?” 

Mr. Upshaw: “T have always advocated 
sending them to the bottom 

of the sea. I'd like to give them 

a chance to pray first, though, be- 
cause — God knows they’re not fit to 
die. 


From: 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 
September 29, 1926 


‘THE Chinese situation is daily growing more 
serious. Despite the indifference of the American 
public to what is happening there the United States 
is directly and most seriously concerned, and 
through our present policy, or lack of one, we are 


drifting toward a catastrophe which may cost us 

dear. The outstanding fact in China today is the 
growing power and prestige of the Canton government. 
It has defeated Wu Pei-fu in an important 

engagement, and is pushing northward. Wu's 

troops are deserting in large numbers and his allies 
are falling away. The Canton government, like the 
mass of the Chinese people today, is anti-foreign, 

and particularly anti-British, and with good reason. 

The terrible British action a week ago in shelling 
Wanhsien, killing and wounding hundreds of helpless 
men, women and children—a Japanese report 

put the casualties at 5000—was an act of coldblooded 
brutality deserving to rank with Amritsar. 

It was only one of an almost endless series of episodes 
in which Great Britain and other western 

powers have taken it for granted that the Chinese 

have no rights in their own country and must be 
treated with schrecklichkeit in order to “keep the 
beggars under.” 


‘THERE was a time when the United States had 

a special policy of its own toward China. We 
claimed, and with some reason, to deserve the 
friendship of the Chinese people more than the 
other powers, because of our less imperialistic attitude. 
Today it is impossible any longer to look 

at the facts and say that this is true. The chief 
preoccupation of the British in China is to get us to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with them, and to a 
large and increasing extent they are succeeding. 
American gunboats are found far up the Chinese 
rivers as are the British—the only shadow of legal 
authority for this presence being a clause in a Sino- 
British treaty of 1858, which says British vessels 

of war “coming for no hostile purpose” shall be 
permitted. If the shelling of Wanhsien was not 
“hostile,” what would be? American ships within 

the past week have exchanged shots with Chinese 
snipers and a major engagement is a possibility at 
any moment. The excuse for our conduct of course 
is that our vessels must be there to give protection 
to American missionaries and business men. These 
need protection because of anti-foreign feeling 


which has been created by provocative acts on the 
part of white men in the past, of which the sending 
of warships is one of the worst. There was never 

a circle more vicious, or more likely to bring about 
results which every decent American citizen must 
deplore. 


‘THE newspapers during the past week have been 
confronted by an avalanche of important news the 
like of which has not been seen since the end of the 
War. First comes the terrible Florida catastrophe, 

not quite so appalling in its loss of life as the first 
accounts indicated but still second in our history 

only to the great Galveston flood, and perhaps to 

the San Francisco earthquake and fire. In Mexico 

we have had the Rosenthal murder and the subsequent 
shooting of thirteen of the robber band 

which had held him for ransom. Indictments have 

at last been returned in the Hall-Mills case, one 

of the most notorious murder mysteries in the annals 
of crime in America. A warrant was issued for 

the arrest of Aimee Semple McPherson, Los Angeles 
evangelist, as the aftermath of her famous 
disappearance. Al Smith of New York will run 

again for Governor; the Canadian government 

which was ousted in July because of a series of 
gross customs scandals has been returned to power 
by the voters who seem to feel about corruption 

as our own Republicans did in 1924; the reorganization 
of the League Council has gone through and 

the U. S. Shipping Board has decided to sell (at 
bargain rates you may be sure) twenty-eight million 
dollars’ worth of ocean liners. On the whole, 

we are glad not to have filled a news editor’s shoes, 
these past few days! 


‘THE Manchester Guardian, leading liberal newspaper 

of England and one of the best daily journals 

in the world, has followed an unworthy American 

example by establishing a company union of its employes 


to take the place of their existing trade union 
affiliations. The occasion of this action was the 
interruption of publication incident to the general 
strike—a conflict which the paper assumes arbitrarily 
was outside the realm of interests and control of 

its organized employes. The objectives as stated 

are worthy enough—to bring the various crafts 

within one organization and to prevent strikes. The 
means adopted tend, however, in spite of the paper’s 
protestations to the contrary, to weaken the 

power and progress of organized labor, and are 
often deliberately used for that end in the United 
States, where the company union has flourished most 
widely. First to separate the employes of a given 
concern from the national organizations of labor, 
then to obligate them never to strike, is to cut 

away the very foundations of unionism, no matter 
how good the wages and conditions in fact granted. 
If industrial peace and genuine coéperation are to 

be furthered, the wrong way to begin is for the 
employer to be in a position to dictate jn any way 

the nature and practices of labor’s organization. An 
autonomous union may adopt the industrial form of 
organization, it may sign a limited arbitration agreement, 
it may codperate for efficiency, But any 

“union” dependent in the last analysis on the employer’s 
good will is not a union at all; it is founded 

in deceit and will break under the test. Furthermore 

it is not suited to play the part which must be 

played by representative workers’ organizations in 
solving the problems of industry. 


Bella Napoli 
by Stark Young 


FROM the café where | sit, in the Via Costantinopole, 

| look across at a furniture shop, a large and flourishing 
establishment where a fair number of Neapolitans, no 
doubt, buy what their houses need; and | rejoice to sce 
the glare and shine of it. In Florence, in Genoa, Bologna, 
in Rome even, these shop windows would be filled with 
dull, thin stuff, furniture either made in Germany in the 


trade Art Nouveau style or Italian trade Art Nouveau, 

scant brown wood frames, with some amount of bad carving, 
done by machine, a patch of cotton velvet brocade and 

a few brass nails. But Naples, even in its furniture demands, 
is true to itself. The furniture in these windows 

is big and bad, flaring, decadent and void of fine 

craft but it is all gold and red damask, it is gilded and 
flamboyant still, rich with the rococo, roaring, abundant 

and palatial. 


Every time | am in Naples, | sit ruminating, something 
appears on the lively surface of the day that is characteristic 
of the place. Not every place has this faculty. In 
some—Florence for instance or Vicenza—the characteristic 
quality appears only slowly and subtly, being as it is. so 
elusive and fine, so subtle and inexhaustible. But in Naples 
the character and soul arises and concentrates into a symbol 
or flower of itself as waves express the sea or the Parthenon 
the mind of Periclean Attica. Naples never fails me, however 
often | may visit it; and if the meat is strong, the 

waters of it bitter to swallow sometimes, where one is 
squeamish and full of taste perhaps or even moderately delicate, 
still the joy remains, the pure delight of seeing a 
characteristic thoroughly expressed, the pure satisfaction of 
coming on some outer body that can so ripely express an 
inner soul. 


Caruso 

With this my host, seeing me thoughtful, or perhaps— 
which is better South Italian—sceing me take so long to 
make my way through a line of thought, comes to me and 
begins to talk. He suggests pleasant things to do in the 
town. Have | been to Posilipo? | have. And seen the 
catacombs? | have, years ago at least. And Caruso, have | 
seen Caruso? | am perplexed and ask details, what does 
he mean by secing Caruso, who has been dead these two 
years gone and buried? 


This, my host replies, is just the point. | ought to go 

to see Caruso. So many of the Neapolitans have been; he 
himself has been with his five children and his signora, and 
has taken a cousin from New York. You go to the Campo 
Santo del Pianto, he says, and to the Caruso chapel. ‘There 
is no admission, you give the attendant something if you 


like for opening the chapel for you. He takes you in. You 

see the coffin with the candles burning everlastingly about 

it. The coffin is covered with a flag. The attendant draws 

away the flag and you see Caruso lying there in his dress- 

He has been embalmed by a method discovered by an Italian 
—though abroad nothing seemed to have been published about 
this wonderful discovery—by which you can be completely 
preserved. So you can see Caruso exactly as he was in 

life. 


But wait, the host says, he is extremely sorry, he thinks 

after all it will be impossible for me to see Caruso this 

month, or just now, the chapel is closed. He turns and 

suit. Because the coffin is entirely glass. 

asks his little apprentice, a nephew of eight. Is the Caruso 
chapel open just now? It is not, the boy says promptly; 

and the host says he remembers now, it is closed, “they have 
to wash him.” 


Naples, this is, too perfect and final to be disgusted, 
horrified or shocked. | try to let it go at that, as the host 
rushes off to a customer who will take some cognac and 
coffee. My mind runs back to this same café, this same 
table two years ago. 


The Customs 

| was sitting here, | recall, with a glass of vermouth 

bianco, brooding, trying to digest the violent town around 

me, when | heard a sound in the street, music, drums, horns, 
with the cries of mourners and women’s voices and laments. 
It was, as | presently discerned, a lamentation higher and 
more cosmic perhaps than belongs to an immediate and near 
and personal grief. Presently | saw a cortége, army wagons, 
one after another, three of them, draped in black and laden 
with black coffins, followed by people carrying candles, and 
at intervals what seemed to be family groups, young men, 
old men and women, the women in black and with black 
veils on their heads, an effect of grief and a procession of 
mourning like a chorus in Greek, the Trojan women, perhaps, 
or some tragic procession from an unknown drama of 
/Eschylus. | asked my host what it could mean, had there 
been some terrible accident that such a funeral should be? 
No, he said, these were the skeletons of men who had 

fallen in the Wav four or five years ago. These were the 


mothers, who had not been able up to this time to have 

the bodies brought home to another burial and last restingplace. 
‘They had to save the money first for such an expense. 

It cost, you see, 280 lire. You had to pay 200 lire 

express to have the bones brought home from the Trentino, 

and then there was a fee of 80 lire for the degana, the customs 
duty on the skeleton, which the city charged. 


Lotteries 

But life, the host went on, running off into theoretical 
abstractions, as these citizens are wont to do whose regions 
have given to Italy so many of its most powerful minds, life 
is a lottery and one cannot take it too seriously or one is 
lost, sleep leaves the eyes. And as for the lottery itself, 

one can never tell. A prophesying priest whose predictions 
had fallen true so many times, had prophesied not long since 
a lottery number, and everyone had put his money on it, 
everyone but the host, that is, and when—as you might 

very well know it would—the state drew another number, 
the good father had to fly. 


Foundlings 

From these memories | return to my thoughts of flowering 
Naples, and of some statistics | read once of the Foundling 
Hospital, where babies awkwardly born to this fair 

town are carried. In the shadow of San Martino, it is al- 
most, the monastery—now a museum—where the monks 
used to give balls and festivals that astonished ambassado,. 
from the north and shocked at last even the Bourbons. Affairs 
at the Foundling Hospital—where as they will tc! 

you in Naples, children without a mother take the Madonna 
for one—having become somewhat notorious the city « 
dered at last an investigation, this in the year 1895. (); 

856 infants carried to this hospital during the year §5: 

died. All these, however, were carried forward as s)|! 

living, and the institution continued to draw the 600,(\\\) 

lire devoted to its maintenance, Forty-two doctors 

found to be in attendance and supported by these fund 
though*nineteen was the number allowed by the law. ‘Ihc 
report ends by saying that “there is no reason to think these 
facts peculiar to the year 1895.” 


Ah, Naples, | think, Naples! 
But all this is doubtless changed by now, | go on me 


tating, in this divine season at least and on this crystal mv: 
ing; for over by the street corner the light falls on the 
leaves of the magnolia trees, bright and infinite; | can hea: 
the water—the finest drinking water in any Italian ci: 
Baedeker says—in a fountain plunging gaily down; 

half a block away a girl, beautiful and straight, wit! 

Greek head, a scarlet amaryllis behind her ear, and the step 
of some lovely animal, walks gleaming beside her basket 
melons and crying them out along the street in a beauti! 
bright voice that carries, | should think, as far as the | 

of a star. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


The Department of Justice and the 

Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

THE New Republic prints below, in whole or in 

part, seven documents covering the latest developments 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


| 

AFFIDAVIT 

of Lawrence Letherman, former local agent of the Department 
of Justice in Boston, Mass. 

My name is Lawrence Letherman. | live in Malden, 

and am in the employ of the Beacon Trust Company. | 

was in the federal service for thirty-six years, first in the 
railway mail service for nine years; then as Post Office Inspector 
for twenty-five years; then three years as local 

agent of the Department of Justice in Boston in charge of 

the Bureau of Investigation. | began the last named duties 

in September, 1921. 


While | was Post Office Inspector | cooperated to a considerable 
extent with the agents of the Department of Justice 

in Boston in matters of joint concern, including the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. The man under me in direct charge 

of matters relating to that case was Mr. William West, 

who is still attached to the Department of Justice in Boston. 

| know that Mr. West codperated with Mr. Katzmann, 


the District Attorney, during the trial of the case, 

and later with Mr. Williams. | know that before, during, 

and after the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti Mr. West had a 
number of so-called “under cover” men assigned to this case, 
including one Ruzzamenti and one Carbone. | know that 

by an arrangement with the Department of Justice, Carb: 

was placed in a cell next to the cell of Sacco for the pur): 

of obtaining whatever incriminating information he cou! 

obtain from Sacco, after winning his confidence. Noth 
however, was obtained in that way. | also know that We: 

was a party to a plan to use Ruzzamenti for the samc 
purpose. One Weiss, formerly an agent of the Departmen: 
was involved in this plan. He was running a private office 

at that time on the seventh floor of the building at 7 

Water Street under the offices of the Department, and remained 
in touch with the Department agents. Efforts were 

made by Mr. West to put other men in the Dedham jail 

as spies, but the men whom he desired to use for that purpose 
objected. 


Before, during, and after the trial, the Department of 
Justice had a number of men assigned to watch the activities 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee. No evidence 
warranting prosecution of anybody was obtained by these 
men. They were all “under cover” men, and one or two 

of them obtained employment by the Committee in some 
capacity or other. | think one of them was a collecto:. 

The Department of Justice in Boston was anxious to get 
sufficient evidence against Sacco and Vanzetti to deport 
them, but never succeeded in getting the kind and amount 
of evidence required for that purpose. It was the opinion 

of the Department agents here that a conviction of Sacco 
and Vanzetti for murder would be one way of disposing 

ot these two men. It was also the general opinion of such 
of the agents in Boston as had any actual knowledge of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, that Sacco and Vanzetti, although 
anarchists and agitators, were not highway robbers, and 
had nothing to do with the South Braintree crime. My 
opinion, and the opinion of most of the older men in the 
government service, has always been that the South Braintree 
crime was the work of professionals. 


The Boston agents of the Department of Justice assigned 
certain men to attend the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti, including 


Mr. Weyand. Mr. West also attended the trial. 

There is or was a great deal of correspondence on file in 

the Boston office between Mr. West and Mr. Katzmann, 

the District Attorney, and there are also copies of reports 
sent to Washington about the case. Letters and reports 

were made in triplicate; two copies were sent to Washington 
and one retained in Boston. The letters and documents 

on file in the Boston ofhice would throw a great deal of light 
upon the preparation of the Sacco-Vanzetti case for trial, 

and upon the real opinion of the Boston office of the Department 
of Justice as to the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti 

of the particular crime with which they are charged. 

| know that at one time Mr. West placed an Italian 

printer or linotyper in the ofhice of some Italian newspaper 

in Boston for the purpose of obtaining information. One 

of the men employed by West at one stage of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was named Shaughnessy. He was subsequently 
convicted of highway robbery and is now serving 

a term in the Massachusetts State Prison. One of the 

“under cover” men employed by Mr. West was an Armenian 
named Harold Zorian. While being paid $7 a day 

by the government he became Secretary of some communist 
or radical organization in the vicinity of Boston, the 
proceedings of which he reported to the Department. 


Signed LAWRENCE LETHERMAN. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Suffolk, ss. Boston, July 8, 1926 

Then personally appeared the above named Lawrence 

Letherman and made oath that the foregoing statement subscribed 
by him is true. Before me, 

Signed WILLIAM G. THompson, 

Justice of the Peace. 

My commission expires March 3, 1927. 


II 

AFFIDAVIT 

of Fred J. Weyand, former local agent of the Department 
of Justice in Boston, Mass. 

My name is Fred J. Weyand. | reside in Portland, 

Maine. | am a special agent of the Attorney General's 
office of the state of Maine, and have been since | resigned 
as an agent of the Department of Justice about a year and 
a half ago. 


| became connected with the Department of Justice in 

the year 1916, and shortly afterwards became a special 
agent with an office first at 24 Milk Street, Boston, later 

at 45 Milk Street, and later at 7 Water Street, where 

the Department had offices on the eighth floor, and later 

at the Post Office Building. My duties as special agent 
were in general to investigate and report upon any and all 
violations of the penal code which | might be assigned to 
investigate by my superiors, who were first Frederick Smith, 
next George E. Kelliher, next John Hanrahan, next Charles 
Bancroft, and last Lawrence Letherman. These were my 
superiors while | was working from the Boston off | 
occasionally worked in other parts of the country and then 
came under other superiors temporarily. 1 was a special 
agent during the entire administration of Mitchell Palmer, 
Attorney General of the United States, and w 1 

in the activities against the so-called reds or radicals, incl 
ing arrests and deportations which were instigated by Mr: 
Palmer, and which included the wholesale raids made in the 
month of January, 1920, in some of which | participated. 
Some time before the arrest of Sacco and Vanzetti on 

May 5, 1920—just how long before | do not remember 
—the names of both of them had got on the files of the 
Department of Justice as radicals to be watched. The 
Boston files of the Department, including corresp: 

would show the date when the names of these men were 
first brought to the attention of the Department. Both 

these men were listed in the files as followers or associates 
of an educated Italian editor named Galleam. Gall 

was the publisher of an anarchistic paper. He lived in 
Wrentham and published his paper, 1 think, in Lynn. 
Among other persons associated with Gall were Carlo 
Tresca, Carlo Valdanoci, and David Tedesco. The 

picion entertained by the Department of Justice against 
Sacco and Vanzetti was that they had violated the Sel 
Service act, and also that they were anarchists or held 
radical opinions of some sort or other. 


Aman named Feri Felix Weiss was transte 

the Immigration Bureau to the Department of Justice in 
Boston in the year 1917, and remained a special agent of 
that Department in Boston until 1919, | think. He then 
traveled abroad, and returned in 1920 and opened a 


scientific detective and lecturer at 7 Water Street, B 1, 
with an office on the floor below the floor occupied by the 
Department of Justice. In 1925 Weiss returned to the 
Immigration Department at Boston, where he is at the 
present time. 


William J. West, who is now a special agent of the 

Department of Justice, became such in July or August, 

1917. Prior to that he was an immigration inspector with 

Feri Weiss. Since his appointment as a special agent he 

has spent most of his time in the Boston office of the Department 
of Justice, having in charge during the past seven 

years the so-called Radical Division of the Department of 
Justice, which has been in operation since about 1917. 

During the year 1920 | did a good deal of work in the 

state of Maine, but was in Boston for several days at least 

once every two weeks. 1 have knowledge that the result 

of the trial before Judge Anderson of the radicals or communists, 
as we called them, arrested at the time of the raids 

above referred to, and ot the decision ot J idge Anderson 

freeing many of them, and of his criticisms of the Department 

of Justice, was to make all the agents of the Department 

of Justice in Boston more cautious afterwards in 

proceeding against suspected radicals. 


Shortly after the arrest of Sacco and Vanzetti on the 

charge of the South Braintree murders, meetings began to 

be held by sympathizers, and | was assigned to attend these 
meetings and report to the Department the speeches made. 
We also assigned a certain “under cover” man, as we called 
them, to win the confidence of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
Committee, and to become one of the collectors. This man 
used to report the proceedings of the committee to the Department 
agents in Boston, and has said to me that he was 

in the habit of taking as much money collected for his own 
use as he saw fit. So far as | know, no evidence was obtained 
of utterances at any of these meetings which warranted 
proceedings against anybody. Mr. West was also 

attending meetings of Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizers during 
the same period. The original reports thus obtained were 
sent to the Washington office of the Department of Justice, 
and duplicates kept in the Boston office, where | believe 

they now are. | know that at one time as many as twelve 
agents of the Department of Justice located in Boston 


were assigned to cover Sacco-Vanzetti meetings and other 
radical activities connected with the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
No evidence was discovered warranting the institution of 
proceedings against anybody. | have no present recollection 
of any activities of the Department of Justice in Boston in 
connection with the trial of Vanzetti for the alleged Bridgewater 
robbery; but when the joint trial of Sacco and Vanzetti 

for the South Braintree murders began in the summer 

of 1921, the Department of Justice at Boston took an active 
interest in the matter. | was assigned to cover the trial 

for the purpose of reporting the proceedings and picking up 
any information that | could in regard to the radical activities 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, or of any of their friends. Mr. 

West also attended the trial for the same purpose. | was 

not personally in touch with Mr. Katzmann, the District 
Attorney, or his office, but Mr. West was in touch with 

them and was giving and obtaining information in regard 

to the case. 


Going back now before the trial, a certain John Ruzzamenti 
had been informally employed by special agents of 

the Department of Justice from some time in the year 1917, 
to furnish information concerning radical activities and 
evasion of the draft by Italians, and in this connection had 
made an investigation of Tedesco, above referred to, who 
Was once arrested in consequence of information furnished 
by Ruzzamenti, but was never tried. During this time 
Ruzzamenti also worked occasionally for detective agencies. 
He was well known to Weiss. 


| have been informed by Mr. West and believe, and 

therefore allege, that there was another Italian whom the 
Department occasionally used for similar purposes, named 
Carbone, and that he, under an arrangement with the District 
Attorney, the Sheriff, and Mr. Weiss, was placed in 

the cell next to the cell of Sacco some time during the year 
1920 for the purpose of winning the confidence of Sacco, and 
thus of obtaining, if he could, incriminating evidence against 
him, but that no evidence of the sort was obtained by Carbone. 
The primary purpose of the Department in putting 

Carbone there was to obtain evidence, if possible, concerning 
the so-called Wall Street explosion; but it was also hoped 

that other incriminating evidence might be obtained. 

Some time in the early part of the year 1921 | was informed 


by Ruzzamenti that he had been sent for by Weiss, 

who was then out of government service, to come on here 

to help convict Sacco and Vanzetti; that he had seen Katzmann; 
and that an arrangement had been made by which 

he was to secure board in the house of Mrs. Sacco and 

obtain her confidence, and thus obtain information; but 

that the arrangement had never been carried out, and he 

had not been paid. | annex to this affidavit photostatic 

copies of parts of a letter which | identify as in the handwriting 
of Weiss. [New Republic Editor’s Note: These are omitted. ] 


Shortly after the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti was concluded 
| said to Weiss that | did not believe they were the 

right men, meaning the men who shot the paymaster, and 
he replied that that might be so, but that they were bad 
actors and would get what they deserved anyway. 
Instructions were received from the Chief of the Bureau 

of the Department of Justice in Washington from time to 
time in reference to the Sacco-Vanzetti case. They are on 
file or should be on file in the Boston office, 


The understanding in this case between the agents of 

the Department of Justice in Boston and the District At. 
torney followed the usual custom, that the Department 0: 
Justice would help the District Attorney to secure a con 
viction, and that he in turn would help the agents of th. 
Department of Justice to secure information that they mig!) 
desire. This would include the turning over of any pe: 
tinent information by the Department of Justice to th: 
District Attorney. Sacco and Vanzetti were, at least | 

the opinion of the Boston agents of the Department | 
Justice, not liable to deportation as draft dodgers, but on), 
as anarchists, and could not be deported as anarchists un|> 
it could be shown that they were believers in anarc! 

which is always a difficult thing to show. It usually ca: 

only be shown by self-incrimination. The Boston agen: 
believed that these men were anarchists, and hoped to } 
able to secure the necessary evidence against them from thei; 
testimony at their trial for murder to be used in case tlic) 
were not convicted of murder. There is corresponden : 
between Mr. Katzmann and Mr. West on file in the Bostu:, 
office of the Department. Mr. West furnished Mr. Kat 

mann information about the radical activities of Sacco and 


Vanzetti to be used in their cross-examination. 


In the years 1922-1924 Mr. West had working for him 

as “under cover” or secret operators an Italian and a Syria: 
or Armenian. The Italian worked as a printer. | do nc: 
remember the names of either of them; but | know tha: 

he put the Italian in as a linotyper in the office of an Italian 
newspaper in Boston as a spy. The Syrian or Armenian 

is the man to whom | have referred above as having be 
come a collector for the committee. 


From my investigation, combined with the investigation 
made by the other agents of the Department in Boston, 

| am convinced not.only that these men had violated the 
Selective Service rules and regulations and evaded the drait, 
but that they were anarchists, and that they ought to have 
been deported. By calling these men anarchists | do not 
mean necessarily that they were inclined to violence, no: 
do | understand all the different meanings that differen: 
people would attach to the word “anarchist.” What |! 

mean is that | think they did not believe in organized go\ 
ernment or in private property. But | am also thoroughly 
convinced, and always have been, and | believe that is ani 
always has been the opinion of such Boston agents of the 
Department of Justice as had any knowledge on the sub 
ject, that these men had nothing whatever to do with the 
South Braintree murders, and that their conviction was the 
result of codperation between the Boston agents of the 
Department of Justice and the District Attorney. It was 

the general opinion of the Boston agents of the Department 
of Justice having knowledge of the affair that the South 
Braintree crime was committed by a gang of professional! 
highwaymen. 


| annex hereto a picture of Mr. Feri Felix Weiss printed 

on the outside of one of his advertisements. [Eprror’s 

Nore: Omitted. ] Signed Frev J. WEYAND. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Suffolk, ss. Boston, July 1, 1926 

Then personally appeared the above named Fred J. Weyand 
and made oath that the foregoing statement subscribed 

by him is true, except such statements as are expressed to 
be made upon information and belief, which statements 

he believes to be true. Before me, 


Signed Witu1AM G. THompson, 
Justice of the Peace. 
My commission expires March 3, 1927. 


Ill 

LETTER 

from William G. Thompson to the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

July 3, 1926 

Hon. John G. Sargent, 

Attorney-General of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

At the suggestion of Senator Butler | am writing you 

to inquire whether Mr. William J. West, now a special 
agent of the Department of Justice in Boston, may be 
authorized to talk with me concerning the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, and to show me whatever documents and correspondence 
are on file in his office dealing with the investigation 
made by the Boston agents before, during and after the 

| of Sacco and Vanzetti, which occurred in June and 
July, 1921. 


On July 1, 1926, | took an affidavit of Mr. Fred J. 

Wevand, who was a special agent of the Department in 
Boston both before, during, and after the trial of Sacco 

d Vanzetti, but is now a special agent of the Attorney 
General's office of the state of Maine. His affidavit tends 

to indicate that there was close coéperation between the 
Boston agents of the Department, especially Mr. West, and 
Mr. Katzmann, the District Attorney, in the prosecution 

of Sacco and Vanzetti, and also that there was at least 
considerable doubt in the minds of some of the local agents 
of the Department whether Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty 
of murder, or merely of being radicals. Mr. Weyand 

refers to correspondence and reports, the originals or duplicates 
of which are still on file in the Boston office. It 

would be of great assistance to me in establishing what | 
believe to be the truth in this matter if 1 might have access 
to those files. 


For your information | will say that the present motion 
for a new trial is based upon the confession of one Celestino 


F. Madeiros made at the Dedham Jail in November, 1925, 

to the effect that he and his associates, and not Sacco and 
Vanzetti, are the men who committed these murders. One 
Weeks, an associate of Madeiros in a subsequent murder 
committed in Wrentham in November, 1924, has made an 
afidavit stating that Madeiros several times told him about 
the South Braintree crime, and implicated members of the 
so-called “Morelli gang” of Providence, or some of them, 

as his associates in that crime. Madeiros himself subsequently 
stated to me some of the details of the crime, and 
atterwards swore to the statement, which has been filed 

as an affidavit. On June 28, 1926, his deposition was taken 
on direct and cross interrogatories at the Dedham Jail, 

and on July 2, 1926 he was sentenced to death in the 

week beginning September 8 next for the murder of Mr. 
Carpenter at the Wrentham Bank in November, 1924. He 
has steadily refused to disclose the identity of his associates 
in the South Braintree crime, but has repeatedly confessed 
to personal participation in the crime. 


| did not come into this case until after the trial, but 

| did argue in the Supreme Court of this state the exceptions 
of the defendants taken at the trial and to the overruling 

of certain subsequent motions. A study of the testimony 
and of the affidavits obtained by myself and associates 

in support of the present motion and consideration of the 
whole case, has led me to believe that these two men, al- 
though radicals, and possibly proper subjects for d - 

tion under the existing laws, ehad rn othing tto o ddoe w ow 
South Braintree murders, and that their « 

murders would be and would be regar 

numbers of persons in this country and t tt 

world as being not only a miscarriage of justice, but as in 
effect a punishment of these men for their oj . | need 

hardly say that | have no sympathy with their radical 
opinions; but | feel that it is of the utmost 

the whole truth in reference to the specil rl of \‘ 

they are accused should be disclosed. 

Respectfully yours, 

Signed WILLIAM G. THOMPSON 


IV 
AFFIDAVIT 


by WILLIAM G. THOMPSON, attorney 

| further state that on July 3, 1926, | wrote to the Hon. 

John G. Sargent, Attorney General of the United State 
stating that | had obtained an afhdavit from Fred J. W 

and, a former special agent of the Department of Just 

in Boston, which seemed to indicate codperation | 

Boston special agents and the District Attor in th 

prosecution of Sacco and Vanzetti for murder, and asking 
him to instruct Mr. William J. West, now a special agent 

of the Department in Boston, to give me with in- 

formation he possessed about this matter, and to show m 
whatever documents and correspondence were on file in his 
office dealing with the investigation made by the Depart 
ment agents in Boston before, during, and after the t 

of Sacco and Vanzetti. | received no reply to this letter. 

| am prepared to file a copy of the letter if requested so 

to do. [New Republic Editor's Note: Letter put in evidence and 
quoted above.] 


On July 13, 1926, however, Mr. Dowd, the Agent in 
charge of the Boston Branch of the Department of Justice, 
called me on tl g| 

had no personal knowledge of the Sacco-Vanzetti case 

1e telephone and stated that al1| t,1h o 

ing been appointed comparatively recently, he had been 
instructed by the Attorney General to “get in touch with 
me,” and to interview me, accompanied by Mr. West, for 
the purpose of ascertaining what | wanted. | replied that 
what | wanted had been accurately stated in my letter of 
July 3 to the Attorney General, and | repeated it, namely, 
that | wanted truthful answers to such questions as | might 
see fit to put to Mr. West concerning the connection of 

the Boston agency of the Department of Justice with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, and an inspection of all letters and 
other documents on file in the Boston office relating to that 
case. He stated that he had no authority cither to permit 
Mr. West to give me the information desired or to show 
me any papers whatever. | then stated that under those 
circumstances | did not desire to confer with him as it 
appeared that what he was seeking was in efiect not to 
give information, but to obtain it from me. 

On the next day, July 14, thinking that perhaps | had 

not appreciated the entire purpose of Mr. Dowd, | called 
him again, and asked him what he meant. He made the 


statement to me that he had made on the day before, and 

| again stated that under those circumstances | did not 

care to confer with him. | stated to him in general the 
contents of the affidavits of Messrs. Weyand and Letherman, 
and added that | thought it strange that the Department 

of Justice should think it good policy, or com 

sistent with fair dealing, to put itself in the position of 
secreting or holding back evidence that might show that 

two men had been unjustly convicted, whatever else it might 
show about the conduct and motives of the Boston agents 
of the Department of Justice and of the superiors under 
whose instructions they acted. Mr. Dowd replied that it 

was not for him to judge of such matters, and that all he 
could do was to follow his instructions, and not to exceed 
them. 

Signed WILLIAM G. THOMPSON. 


V 

Extract 

from the argument to the Court by William G. Thompson, 
attorney for Sacco and Vanzetti. 


What do we find? We find a fact so infinitely more 

important than all the affidavits of Madeiros and the Morellis 
that it stares us right in the face. We find the affidavits 

of Letherman and Weyand, unattacked, unanswered 

in any way at all, with an application, supported in the 
strongest manner and made to the United States government, 
to have these men disclose their documents that we 

say were there, and are there, if not secreted. You never 

in the world can convince the common sense of mankind 
that it is justifiable to send two men to the electric chair 
when it stands unanswered and uncontradicted in the case 
that there is documentary evidence in the possession of the 
national government having the greatest possible bearing on 
the innocence of these men and the methods by which they 
were entrapped and they refuse to produce it. 


If | were not counsel in this case, a mere member of the 
bar sitting here and somebody else tried this case, and that 
man should forget to mention that fact, | should be tempted, 
as an American citizen having some regard for the honor 

of my country and its reputation in foreign lands, to beg 

and beseech this Court to think twice before refusing a 


new trial where the situation is such as this here. 

... [rest my case on all these affidavits, on the other 

five propositions that | have argued, but if they alll fail, 

and | cannot see how they can, | rest my case on that rock 
alone, on the sixth proposition in my brief—innocent or 
guilty, good or bad, right or wrong, foolish or wise men 
—these men ought not now to be sentenced to death for 
this crime as long as they have a right to say, “The government 
of this great country put spies in my cell, planned 

to put spies in my wife’s house, to put spies on my friends, 
to take money they were collecting to defend me and 

put it in their own pocket and joke about it and say they 
don’t believe | am guilty but they will help convict me, 
because they could not get enough evidence to deport me 
under the laws of Congress, and were willing as one of 
them continually said to adopt the method of killing me 

for murder as one way to get rid of me.” 


Vi 

EXTRACT 

from the argument to the Court by District Attorney 
Ranney. 


But what of Letherman and Weyand? There is one 
outstanding thing to notice about both these affidavits from 
the start. Your Honor knows the formation, the construction 
and the workings of the Department of Justice, that 

great department centred in Washington with branches 

all over this country. That is the police force, the police 
detective force, fundamentally, of the United States goyernment, 
without which we might have rebellion and revo- 

lution in this country—a necessary arm of perhaps the gre: 
est department in our government. Your Honor kno, 

that in all police departments, in all detective departme:: 
secrecy is a watchword, a byword—‘“Do not betray the 
secrets of your department.” And if the secrets were bro. |- 
cast, what would be the result? There would be no c: 
detected and punished. And yet Letherman and Wey: 

give their affidavits to these defendants and betray t\c 
secrecy of their department. Talk of confidential files 

cases that have gone before! Now, we say on the fa 

it that there is a breach of loyalty, and we wonder ii \» 
cannot conscientiously and logically find that these men 
not now in the department, did not leave there with ho: 


but with dishonor. 


VII 

EXTRACT 

from the argument in reply to the District Attorney, by 
William G. Thompson. 


.- » What are the secrets which they admit? They 

have then admitted secrets, have they? There are secrets 
are there? | thought there were from the fact it was : 

denied or contradicted. And | will say to your Honor that 

a government which has come to value its own secrets mor: 
than it does the lives of its citizens has become a tyran: 
whether you call it a republic, a monarchy, or anythii. 

else. Secrets! Secrets! And he says you should abstain 
from touching this verdict of your jury because it is so 
sacred. Would they not have liked to know someth 

about the secrets? The case is admitted by that inadvertent 
concession. There are, then, secrets to be admitted. 

| repel the charge that Mr. Letherman, who is a main 

who was for twenty-five years in the government ser 

one of the most respected employes that there ever was in 
the Post Office Building, and who now holds an importait 
position in the Beacon Trust Company, and Mr. Weyand, 
who is now in the Attorney General's office of the state ot 
Maine—| repel the charge that those men have done anything 
wrong in doing this, but on the contrary they have 

rendered one of the greatest public services that could be 
rendered. What they have done is to point out and d)- 
close the fact that a condition of affairs, already made pub 
lic before Judge Anderson, commented upon by the twelve 
laywers to whom | called your Honor’s attention, and 
common knowledge from one end of the country to the 
other, applied to this case as well as to many others. That 
is all they have done. 


In the language of Judge Hughes about this very matter, 
talking about disclosing and betraying secrets—here is 
Judge Hughes speaking about this in public: 

We cannot afford to ignore the indications that, 

perhaps to an extent unparalleled in our history, the 
essentials of liberty are being disregarded. Very recently 
information has been laid by responsible citizens 

at the bar of public opinion of violations of personal 


rights which savor of the worst practices of tyranny. 

And it is charged here that two of these men who ventured, 
in the interest of life and liberty, to point out that 

those same practices were applied to these two men, that 
that office is full of documents tending to show the in 
nocence of these two’ men and an improper combination, 
bargain, between the Department of Justice and the local 
District Attorney—it is charged here that those men have 
done something wrong. 


Is your Honor going to deal in secrets? 


A Poet on the Defensive 

Poetry and Criticism, by Edith Sitwell. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 37 pages. $1.50. 

by Leonard Bacon. 


MISS SITWELL before the mirror in remote Shalott 

has had her equanimity disturbed by the critics of 

this world. She has permitted herself the pleasure of a 
counterblast distinguished in style, but whose irony at times 
is injured by a passion resembling ill temper. 

Her apology for the new poetry is able if not convincing, 
and it is written in a manner which demands respect. 

She thinks that what may be called the poetic policy of her 
school has been the object of illiterate attack, because her 
group has abandoned the tradition of Wordsworthian simplicity 
and reverted to the more elaborate methods of the 
seventeenth century. This she contends was necessary because 
Wordsworthian simplicity has degenerated into mere 
dullness. She goes on to explain in what manner the 
seventeenth century system has been anew developed. ‘To 
put it roughly, forward-looking contemporary poets in 
general prefer to describe the objects of one sense in the 
terms of another. So heightened are their sensibilities that 
they smell sound andsee taste. We are of the opinion that 
they see uncommon little taste nowadays. Be that as it may 
the family resemblance to the poetry of wit of Donne and 
Cowley is clear enough. But the reviewer must point out 
that Donne is read in spite of his abominable conceits and 
Cowley is hardly read at all because of them. Cultivated 
opinion has already damned the far-fetched similes of The 


Mistress, and the writer believes that the extravagant 
metaphor which appears to be an article of Miss Sitwell’s 
faith must pass under a like condemnation. 


Beside defending the revamped conceit, Miss Sitwell 

holds a brief for “abstract patterns of words’””—for Miss 
Gertrude Stein, in short. Writers of weight like Mr. 

Sherwood Anderson are of the same opinion. In Wonderland 
Alice considered that a cat without a grin was commonplace 
enough, but a grin without a cat was a bit thick. 

Miss Sitwell believes in that metaphysical grin. But the 

fact remains that for solid satisfaction weak humanity requires 
both the grin and the cat. And | fear that here 

once again cultivated opinion will find against her. 
Unconsciously Miss Sitwell has perhaps said a harsher 
thing about her school than all the worthies might have 

said. She has explained a poem which to the uninitiated is 
certainly a bit vague. It is a perfect explanation. Nothing 
inexplicable remains. There is no golden residuum after 

her analysis. Read her exegesis of Jane, Jane, if you do 

not believe me. No more pitiable example of ability sacrificed 
to theory has come my way in a long time. 


That in fact is the trouble. The life goes out of schools 

quickly that bother much about their manner. Great men 

are great because they somehow shine through the manneristic 
excrescences that belong to a time. If the poets 

whom Miss Sitwell defends have that shining in them, * 

does not matter one shake of a goosequill whether or no 

they abandoned theW’ ordsworthian tradition, or what private 
eccentricity they may have permitted themselves to 

expatiate on in public. 


The most immortal thing that man has yet invented will 
see to that. That linkéd thought which ties the generations 
together is the ultimate judge. Cultivated opinion in its 
own time selects or ignores. In dark ages or bright it 
goes on. The greatest critic that ever lived was only one 
who tried to guess what the verdict would be. Lesser 
critics do not even try. Why then does Miss Sitwell worry 
about them? Wrongheaded and pedantic as | believe her 
school to be, she is trying to do something beautiful and 
hard. Even if she fails, she is more important than those 
negative and ululating voices that howl detraction. And to 


rail back at them is beneath her powers. 


Poetry is hard to write. We think the shadows that 

Miss Sitwell sees in her mirror do not assist her in her 
dificult task. Her talent, her gift for phrase, and the passion 
which will flash on the pages of the family of poets 

to which she belongs would have greater scope, if that 
mirror cracked from side to side. We believe that in her 
inmost soul she is half sick of shadows. 


Forerunners of the Little Theatre, by Samuel M. Waxman. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 247 pages. $3. 
Review by Hugh A. Smith 


A BOOK on Antoine and the Free Theatre was needed 

in this country. Thalasso’s account in French is 

not very good and, owing to the prevalence of the Little 
Theatre movement in America, there has been special need 
in recent years for a good treatment in English of Antoine's 
famous enterprise, which influenced so markedly the 
modern French theatre and which has been the pioneer, and 
often the model, of similar movements in other countries. 
Without such a book there was distinct danger that American 
enthusiasts, and certain critics, would make new discoveries 
out of ancient history. 


Professor Waxman has, on the whole, performed his important 
task well. He has made use of valuable new material, 

in the personal reminiscences and collections of Antoine, 

and he has presented it in a clear, readable manner 

and usually with judicious choice. In general the treatment 

of his actual subject is competent and is guided by a 

wide knowledge and extensive reading in the particular 
period im question. Perhaps he often leans too far in his 
sympathies with the views of the Naturalists, but he never 
completely loses his balance. Moreover this Naturalistic 
experiment needed exposition by a sane enthusiast, who was 
favorable to, but not of, the movement. Most of its sane 
critics have not been enthusiasts, and most of its active 
disciples were, alas! none too sane. 


The best chapters are those which deal with Antoine’s 


early life and training, his struggles in establishing the 

Théatre Libre, and his tenacity in clinging to his ideas. 

No one else has brought out so clearly his valuable apprenticeship 
as an actor and manager and his very definite purpose 

as a reformer of theatrical technique. This is undoubtedly 

his real force. He was not a theorist and his 

aims were precise and limited, and really all dictated by his 
experience as actor and manager. He believed that the 

acting and presentation of plays should be reformed completely 
in the direction of greater naturalness, and that the 

authors who adopted a technique suitable for sach non- 
rhetorical performance should be given a chance. Perhaps 

the rest of his affinity with the Naturalists was incidental, 

or at most due to a taste that was unconscious. 

Idealism too often led away from the simplicity of tone he 
sought in acting, and he seems unconscious of much of the 
vulgarity and even indecency of Naturalism. 


Important lessons for promoters of our Little Theatres 

are made clear in this treatment. Antoine is shown at all 
times holding fast to his project of a limited reform, and 

to his intention to make his theatre a laboratory for new 
plays and authors. Only two performances of any play, 
however successful, were permitted. This freedom from 
the influence of commercialism is in fact unique. Anto'ne 
was not even embarrassed, as Little Theatre movements 
sometimes are, by the influence of endowments or weailtliy 
patrons. He succeeded really by means of financial failure. 
His greatest personal asset, perhaps, was his indifference 
to debt, an indifference limited only by the possibilities 

of obtaining credit. When he quit the Théatre Libre, 

the venture owed 100,000 francs as a monument to the 
uncommercial manager, and when he left as manager of 
the National Theatre of the Odéon, where he had the 
credit of the state behind him, the debt was colossal. Also 
his disciples, actors and authors, were forced to share his 
unselfish devotion to art; as a rule gold and silver had he 
none, even for them. 


The light thrown on other authors or figures of this 
movement is naturally more incidental, and in some cases 
illuminates less felicitously. With the smaller figures of 

the Théatre Libre proper, such as Georges Ancey, Jean 
Jullien and Paul Alexis, this minor light is sufficient for 


their merits, if not for their faults, but outstanding dramatists, 
such as Curel and Brieux, are obscured by the attempt 

to force them too much into the Naturalistic mold, and 
important authors, such as Balzac and Zola, are made to 

cast unnaturally large and vague dramatic shadows. Perhaps 
Zola, who really did have much influence on Naturalistic 
drama, is the best presented of these, but with the space 
given him, more might have been said of his iacomprehension 
and dullness as a dramatic critic. 


The serious criticisms possible are on parts of the book 
that are not necessary to it, and which would have been 
better omitted, unless the scope of the work were greatly 
enlarged. This statement applies especially to the first 
chapter, on the forerunners of the Théatre Libre, and also, 
although somewhat less certainly, to Chapter II, on Henri 
Becque. In these chapters objections might well be made 
to numerous statements. For example, “Zola and Antoine 
had more influence on the French drama of the nineteenth 
century than any other two men.” More than Scribe and 
Dumas fils or Becque? Besides much of their influence is 
in the twentieth century. 


Likewise, it is certainly a hazardous statement to make 
Musset a source for one of the main currents of modern 
French drama. Worthy as he is of all praise, his dramatic 
influence is comparatively slight. Zola praised both Moliére 
and Musset but suggests neither. And to prove that the 
main stream of dramatic evolution, for the realistic stage, 
passed from Musset to Zola through Balzac, the Goncourts, 
Villiers de I’lsle-Adam and Daudet, would demand 

more than a chapter; it would call for books, which can, 
probably, never be written. 


But these objections, and others that might be made, do 

not apply to the maim theme of the book, and only show 

that the author has invited unnecessary criticism by attaching 
these preliminary chapters. The real subject is well 

treated, and the book should be read by all who are inter 
ested in the present-day French theatre; certainly by all 

who presume to write of French drama. Becque, Antoine 

and the Théatre Libre mark a turning point in the development 
of the French stage; from that time Scribe and 

Sardou were definitively left behind. 


from The Dial, March 1926 


PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS 
BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


| WANT to discuss in this article the kind of effects which psychology 
may, before long, come to have upon politics. | propose 

to speak both of the good effects that are possible, and of the 

bad effects that are probable. 


Political opinions are not based upon reason. Even so technical 

a matter as the resumption of the gold standard was determined 
mainly by sentiment, and according to the psycho-analysts, the 
sentiment in question is one which cannot be mentioned in polite 
society. Now the sentiments of an adult are compounded of a 
kernel of instinct surrounded by a vast husk of education. One 

way in which education works is through influencing imagination. 
Everybody wants to see himself as a fine fellow, and therefore 

both his efforts and his delusions are influenced by what he considers 
the best possible in the way of achievement. | think the 

study of psychology may alter our conception of a “fine fellow” ; if 
so, obviously its effect upon politics will be profound. | doubt 
whether any one who had learnt modern psychology in youth could 
be quite like the late Lord Curzon or the present Bishop of London. 
With regard to any science, there are two kinds of effects which 

it may have. On the one hand, experts may make inventions or 
discoveries which can be utilized by the holders of power. On the 
other hand, the science may influence imagination, and so alter 
people’s analogies and expectations. There is, strictly speaking, a 
third kind of effect, namely a change in manner of life with all its 
consequences. In the case of physical science, all three classes of 
effects are, by this time, clearly developed. The first is illustrated 
by aeroplanes, the second by the mechanistic outlook on life, the 
third by the substitution, in a large part of the population, of indus. 
try and urban life for agriculture and the country. In the case of 
psychology, we still have to depend upon prophecy as regards most 
of its effects. Prophecy is always rash, but is more so as regards 
effects of the first and third kinds than as regards those which 
depend upon a change of imaginative outlook. | shall, therefore, 
speak first and chiefly about effects of this kind. 


A few words about other periods of history may help to give 

the atmosphere. In the Middle Ages, every political question was 
determined by theological arguments, which took the form of 
analogies. The dominant controversy was between the Pope and 
the Emperor: it became recognized that the Pope was the Sun 

and the Emperor was the Moon, so the Pope won. It would be 

a mistake to argue that the Pope won because he had better armies; 
he owed his armies to the persuasive power of the Sun-and-Moon 
analogy, as set forth by Franciscan friars acting as recruiting 
sergeants. This is the kind of thing that really moves masses of 

men and decides important events. In the present age, some people 
think society is a machine and some think it is a tree. The former 

are Fascisti, imperialists, industrialists, Bolsheviks; the latter constitutionalists, 
agrarians, or pacifists. The argument is just as 

absurd as that of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, since society is in fact 
neither a machine nor a tree. 


With the renaissance, we come to a new influence, the influence 
of literature, especially classical literature. This continues to 

our own day, more particularly among those who go to the public 
schools and the older universities. When Professor Gilbert Murray 
has to make up his mind on a political question, one feels that his 
first reaction is to ask himself, ““What would Euripides have said 
about it?’ But this outlook is no longer dominant in the world. 

It was dominant in the renaissance, and in the eighteenth century, 
down to and including the French Revolution. Revolutionary 
orators constantly appealed to shining examples of Roman virtue, 
and liked to conceive themselves in togas. Books such as Montesquieu 
and Rousseau had an influence far surpassing what any 

book can have now. One may say that the American Constitution 
is what Montesquieu imagined the British Constitution to be. | 

am not enough of a jurist to trace the influence which admiration 
of Rome exercised upon the Code Napoléon. 


With the industrial revolution, we pass to a new era—the era 

of physics. Men of science, especially Galileo and Newton, had 
prepared the way for this era, but what brought it to birth was 

the embodiment of science in economic technique. A machine is 

a very peculiar object: it works according to known scientific laws 
(otherwise it would not be constructed) for a definite purpose lying 
outside itself, and having to do with man, usually with man’s 

physical life. Its relation to man is exactly that which the world 

had to God in the Calvinist theology; perhaps that is why industrialism 
was invented by Protestants, and by non-conformists rather 


than anglicans. The machine-analogy has had a profound effect 
upon our thought. We speak of a “mechanical” view of the world, 
a “mechanical” explanation, and so on, meaning, nominally, an 
explanation in terms of physical laws, but introducing, perhaps 
unconsciously, the teleological aspect of a machine, namely, its 
devotion to an end outside itself. So, if society is a machine, we 
think that it has a purpose of an external sort. We are no longer 
content to say that it exists for the glory of God, but it is easy to 
find synonyms for God, such as: the Bank of England, the British 
Empire, the Standard Oil Company, the Communist Party, et 
cetera. Our wars are conflicts between these synonyms—tt is the 
mediaeval sun-and-moon business over again. 


The power of physics has been due to the fact that it is a very 
definite science, which has profoundly altered daily life. But this 
alteration has proceeded by operating on the environment, not on 
man himself. Given a science equally definite, and capable of 
altering man directly, physics would be put in the shade. This is 
what psychology may become. Until recent times, psychology was 
unimportant philosophical verbiage—the academic stuff that | 
learnt in youth was not worth learning. But now there are two 
ways of approaching psychology which are obviously important: 
one that of the physiologists, the other that of psycho-analysis. As 
the results in these two directions become more definite and more 
certain, it is clear that psychology will increasingly dominate men’s 
outlook. 


Let us take Education as a case in point. In old days, the 
received view was that education should begin at about eight 
years old, with the learning of Latin declensions; what happened 
before that was regarded as unimportant. This view, in essence, 
seems to be still dominant in the Labour Party, which, when in 
office, took much more interest in improving education after 
fourteen than in providing nursery schools for infants. With concentration 
on late education there goes a certain pessimism as to 

its powers: it is thought that all it can really do is to fit a man for 
earning a living. But one finds that the scientific tendency is to 
attribute far more power to education than was formerly done, 
only it must begin very early. Psycho-analysts would begin at 
birth; biologists would begin even sooner. You can educate a fish 
to have one eye in the middle, instead of two eyes, one on either 
side (Jennings, Prometheus, page 60). But to do this you have to 
begin long before the fish is born. So far, there are difficulties in 
the way of pre-natal mammalian education, but probably they will 


be overcome. 


But, you will say, you are using “education” in a very funny 

sense. What is there in common between distorting a fish and 
teaching a boy Latin Grammar? | must say they seem to me 

very similar: both are wanton injuries inflicted for the pleasure of 
the experimenter. However, this would perhaps hardly do as a 
definition of education. The essence of education is that it is a 
change (other than death) effected in an organism to satisfy the 
desires of the operator. Of course the operator says that his desire 
is to improve the pupil, but this statement does not represent any 
objectively verifiable fact. 


Now there are many ways of altering an organism. You may 
change its anatomy, as in the fish that has lost an eye, or the man 
that has lost an appendix. You may alter its metabolism, for 
instance by drugs. You may alter its habits by creating associations. 
Ordinary instruction is a particular case of this last. Now 

everything in education, with the exception of instruction, is easier 
when the organism is very young, because then it is malleable. In 
human beings, the important time for education is from conception 
to the end of the fourth year. But, as | said before, pre-natal education 
is not yet possible, though it probably will be before the 

end of this century. 


There are two principal methods of early education: one is by 
chemicals, the other by suggestion. When | say “chemicals,” 
perhaps | shall be thought unduly materialistic. But no one would 
have thought so if | had said, “of course a careful mother will 
provide the infant with the most wholesome diet available,” which 
is only a longer way of saying the same thing. However, | am 
concerned with possibilities that are more or less sensational. It 
may be found that the addition of suitable drugs to the diet, or 

the injection of the right substances into the blood, will increase 
intelligence or alter the emotional nature. Everyone knows of the 
connexion of idiocy with lack of iodine. Perhaps we shall find that 
intelligent men are those who, in infancy, got small quantities of 
some rare compound accidentally in their diet, owing to lack of 
cleanliness in the pots and pans. Or perhaps the mother’s diet 
during pregnancy will turn out to be the decisive factor. | know 
nothing about this whole subject; | merely observe that we know 
much more about the education of salamanders than about that of 
human beings, chiefly because we do not imagine that salamanders 
have souls. 


The psychological side of early education cannot well begin 

before birth, because it is chiefly concerned with habit-formation, 

and habits acquired before birth are useless afterwards, for the 

most part. But | think there is no doubt of the enormous influence 

of the early years in forming character. There is a certain opposition, 
to my mind quite unnecessary, between those who believe 

in dealing with the mind through the body, and those who believe 

in dealing with it directly. The old-fashioned medical man, though 

an earnest Christian, tends to be a materialist; he thinks that mental 
states have physical causes, and should be cured by removing those 
causes. The psycho-analyst, on the contrary, always seeks for 
psychological causes, and tries to operate upon them. This whole 
things hangs together with the mind-and-matter dualism, which | 
regard as a mistake. Sometimes it is easier to discover the sort of 
antecedent we call physical; sometimes the sort we call psychological 
is easier to discover. But | should suppose that both always 

exist, and that it is rational to operate through the one most easily 
discoverable in the particular case. There is no inconsistency in 
treating one case by administering iodine, and another by curing a 
phobia. 


When we try to take a psychological view of politics, it is 

natural to begin by looking for the fundamental impulses of ordinary 
human beings, and the ways in which they can be developed 

by the environment. The orthodox economists of a hundred years 
ago thought that acquisitiveness was the only motive the politician 
need take account of ; this view was adopted by Marx, and formed 
the basis of his economic interpretation of history. It derives 

naturally from physics and industrialism: it is the outcome of the 
imaginative domination of physics in our time. It is now held by 
capitalists and communists, and by all respectable persons, such as 
The Times and the magistrates, both of whom express utter amazement 
when young women sacrifice their earnings to marry men on 

the dole. The received view is that happiness is proportional to 
income, and that a rich old maid must be happier than a poor married 
woman. In order to make this true, we do all we can to 

inflict misery upon the latter. 


As against orthodoxy and Marxianism, the psycho-analysts say 
that the one fundamental human impulse is sex. Acquisitiveness, 
they say, is a morbid development of a certain sexual perversion. 

It is obvious that people who believe this will act quite differently 
from people who take the economic view. Everybody except certain 


pathological cases wishes to be happy, but most people accept 
some current theory as to what constitutes happiness. If people 
think wealth constitutes happiness, they will not act as they will if 
they think sex the essential thing. | do not think either view quite 
true, but | certainly think the latter the less harmful. What does 
emerge is the importance of a right theory as to what constitutes 
happiness. In such important acts as choosing a career, a man is 
greatly influenced by theory. If a wrong theory prevails, successful 
men will be unhappy, but will not know why. This fills them 

with rage, which leads them to desire the slaughter of younger men, 
whom they envy unconsciously. Most modern politics, while 
nominally based on economics, is really due to rage caused by lack 
of instinctive satisfaction; and this lack, in turn, is largely due to 
false popular psychology. 


| do not think that sex covers the ground. In politics, especially, 

sex is chiefly important when thwarted. In the war, elderly spinsters 
developed a ferocity partly attributable to their indignation 

with young men for having neglected them. They are still abnormally 
bellicose. | remember soon after the armistice crossing 

Saltash Bridge in the train, and seeing many battleships anchored 
below. Two elderly spinsters in the carriage turned to each other 

and murmured: “Isn’t it sad to see them all lying idle?’ But sex 
satisfied ceases to influence politics much. | should say that both 
hunger and thirst count for more politically. Parenthood is immensely 
important, because of the importance of the family; Rivers 

even suggested that it is the source of private property. But parenthood 
must not be confounded with sex. 


In addition to the impulses which serve for the preservation and 
propagation of life, there are others concerned with what may be 
called Glory: love of power, vanity, and rivalry. These obviously 
play a very great part in politics. If politics is ever to allow 

of a tolerable life, these glory-impulses must be tamed and taught 
to take no more than their proper place. 


Our fundamental impulses are neither good nor bad: they are 
ethically neutral. Education should aim at making them take 

forms that are good. The old method, still beloved by Christians, 
was to thwart instinct; the new method is to train it. Take love 

of power: it is useless to preach Christian humility, which merely 
makes the impulse take hypocritical forms. What you have to do 

is to provide beneficent outlets for it. The original native impulse 
can be satisfied in a thousand ways—oppression, politics, business, 


art, science, all satisfy it wnen successfully practised. A man will 

choose the outlet for his love of power that corresponds with his 

skill; according to the type of skill given him in youth, he will 

choose one occupation or another. The purpose of our public 

schools is to teach the technique of oppression and no other; consequently 
they produce men who take up the white man’s burden. 

But if these men could do science, many of them might prefer it. 

Of two activities which a man has mastered, he will generally prefer 

the more difficult: no chess player will play draughts. In this 

way, Skill may be made to minister to virtue. 


As another illustration, take Fear. Rivers enumerates four kinds 
of reaction to danger, each appropriate in certain circumstances: 


|. Fear and Flight. 

Il. Rage and Fight. 

Ill. Manipulative activity. 
IV. Paralysis. 


It is obvious that the third is the best, but it requires the appropriate 
type of skill. The second is the one praised by militarists, 
schoolmasters, bishops, et cetera, under the name of “courage.” 
Every governing class aims at producing it in its own members, and 
producing fear and flight in the subject population. So women 

were, until our own times, carefully trained to be timorous. And 

one finds still in Labour an inferiority complex, taking the form 

of snobbery and social submissiveness. 


It is greatly to be feared that psychology will place new weapons 

in the hands of the holders of power. They will be able to train 
timidity and docility, and make the mass of men more and more 
like domestic animals. When | speak of the holders of power, 

| do not mean only the capitalists—I include all officials, even those 
of trade-unions and Labour Parties. Every official, every man ina 
position of authority, wants his followers to be tame: he is indignant 
if they insist on having their own ideas as to what constitutes 

their happiness, instead of being grateful for what he is good 
enough to provide. In the past, the hereditary principle ensured 
that many of the governing class should be lazy and incompetent, 
which gave the others a chance. But if the governing class is to be 
recruited from the most energetic in each generation, who are to 
rise by their own efforts, the outlook for ordinary mortals is very 
black. It is hard to see how, in such a world, anybody can champion 
the rights of the lazy, i.e., of those who do not want to interfere 


with other people. It seems that quiet people will have to 

learn fearlessness and energy in youth if they are to have any 
chance in a world where all power is the reward of hustling. Perhaps 
democracy is a passing phase; if so, psychology will serve to 

rivet the chains on the serfs. This makes it important to secure 
democracy before the technique of oppression has been perfected. 
Reverting to the threefold effects of a science which | envmerated 

at the beginning, it is clear that we cannot guess what 

use the holders of power will make of psychology, until we know 
what sort of government we are to have. Psychology, like every 
other science, will place new weapons in the hands of the authorities, 
notably the weapons of education and propaganda, both of 

which may, by a more finished psychological technique, be brought 
to the point where they will be practically irresistible. If the 

holders of power desire peace, they will be able to produce a pacific 
population; if war, a bellicose population. If they desire to 

generate intelligence, they will get it; if stupidity, they will get 

that. On this head, therefore, prophecy is quite impossible. 

As to the effect of psychology upon the imagination, that will 
probably be of two opposite kinds. On the one hand, there will 

be a wider acceptance of determinism. Most men now feel uncomfortable 
about prayers for rain, because of meteorology; but 

they are not so uncomfortable about prayers for a good heart. If 

the causes of a good heart were as well known as the causes of 
rain, this difference would cease. Aman who prayed for a good 
heart instead of calling in the doctor to rid him of bad desires 

would be branded as a hypocrite, if everybody could become a saint 
by paying a few guineas to a Harley Street specialist. With the 
increase of determinism would go, probably, a lessening of effort 
and a general increase of moral laziness—not that such an effect 
would be logical. | cannot say whether this would be a gain or 

a loss, as | do not know whether more good or harm comes from 
moral effort combined with faulty psychology. On the other hand, 
there would be an emancipation from materialism, both metaphysical 
and ethical; emotions would be thought more important 

if they formed the subject-matter of a generally recognized and 
practically efficacious science. This effect, | think, would be wholly 
good, since it would remove the erroneous notions now prevalent 
as to what constitutes happiness. 


As to the possible effect of psychology in altering our manner 

of life through discoveries and inventions, | do not venture upon 
any forecast, as | cannot see any reason for expecting one sort of 
effect rather than another. For example: it may be that the most 


important effect will be to teach negroes to fight as well as white 
men, without acquiring any other new merits. Or, conversely, 
psychology may be used to induce negroes to practice birth-control. 
These two possibilities would produce very different worlds, and 
there is no way of guessing whether one or the other or neither will 
be realized. 


Finally: the great practical importance of psychology will come 

in giving ordinary men and women a more just conception of what 
constitutes human happiness. If people were genuinely happy, 

they would not be filled with envy, rage, and destructiveness. Apart 
from the necessaries of life, freedom for sex and parenthood is 

what is most needed—at least as much in the middle class as among 
wage-earners. It would be easy, with our present knowledge, to 
make instinctive happiness almost universal, if we were not 

thwarted by the malevolent passions of those who have missed happiness 
and do not want any one else to get it. And if happiness 

were common, it would preserve itself, because appeals to hatred 
and fear, which now constitute almost the whole of politics, would 

fall flat. But if psychological knowledge is wielded by an aristocracy, 

it will prolong and intensify all the old evils. The world is 

full of knowledge of all sorts that might bring such happiness as 

has never existed since man first emerged, but old maladjustments, 
greed, envy, and religious cruelty, stand in the way. | do not 

know what the outcome will be, but | think it will be either better 

or worse than anything the human race has yet known. 


SISTER OF HUNTERS 
by Glenway Wescott 


SE HAMILTON came to Wisconsin in 1847 as a child of 

three. She grew up among bearded men, hunters and trappers. 
George, her eldest brother, could not read or write; Enoch 

had lost one arm in a saw-mill; a cousin named Tom Gore also 
made his home with them. The ironwoods around the large cabin 
smelled of skunk whose striped pelts, with the skins of mink and 
beaver, turned inside out on boards, swung from the lower limbs. 
The three men shot squirrels, rabbits, young coon, and deer for 
food, and hunted foxes and timber wolves for sport. They went 

by night to the trees where the passenger pigeons roosted, picked 
them off the branches like fruit, wrung their necks, and filled many 
dripping baskets. They said, “Pretty soon, smart fellows like those 


Towers’"'ll spoil this country. Make a woman’s country out of it, 

just like Kentucky. We're goin’ to git out then, west.” Fire-arms 

and pouches hung upon pegs, wet boots stood by the fire, and venison 
smoked inside the fire-place. Their grandmother, whom they 

called “the old woman,” fingered her corn-cob pipe in one corner; 

she was stone-deaf and hated the men. Their mother grumbled; 

but indulged them as if they were sickly children; she said, “The 

world is a man’s world, women might as well make up their minds 

to it.” 


Rose and her sister Alma walked four miles through the woods 

to attend school, stoning bushes where a fox or a badger had 
vanished, terrified of stags. The school-house occupied a clearing 
on one of the Indian trails; and two or three times a year the pupils 
were allowed to stand outdoors to watch a tribe of Pottawottamies 
pass. The ponies were unshod; their hoofs were split and spread 
apart, their hocks deformed by spavins; and their ears, full of burs, 
flapped with each stumbling step. Kettles in pairs, rude implements, 
and tent-poles lay across their withers. The round-headed 

babies, borne like copper images by squat women on foot, gave no 
sign of life though horse-flies crawled round their nostrils. A pack 
of dogs followed, one grey bitch running as if it were a splash of 
quicksilver under the leaves. The men had formidable mouths, 

and many of their hard eyes were veiled by cataracts. They rode 
without saddles on folded blankets, the muscles of their bent knees 
lying flat on the bone like thongs of leather. Rose remembered 

how her grandfather had been killed in Kentucky: in the sugarbush, 
stirring the maple sap which boiled over the iron rim of the 

kettle; when he looked up, he had seen two savages who sat in a 
tall tree, watching him; he had shot them, one after the other; 

their half-naked bodies had fallen in the underbrush; after that, 
other Indians had waited their chance, and one day had scalped 
him. Indians like these. . . . But these were harmless; why didn’t 
they fight? Rose wanted to fight for them or against them, because 
they were male and emaciated, and looked neither to the right nor 
the left. Down the corridor of light branches and stiff trunks they 
vanished, leaving behind an odour of wild men, dogs, and dried 
meat. 


Rose walked up and down the trail, hoping to meet them by herself. 
One afternoon men galloped from village to village with 

word that the Indians in Minnesota were on the war-path, buring 
and killing and coming south. She went to stay with a neighbour, 
Mrs Aaron Smith, who had six children and whose husband 


was absent. They watched for two nights with shotguns laid across 
their knees, the little ones tossing in two beds, the elder wide-awake 
with excitement. The mother trembled continually, but whispered 
to Rose the news of the community. They listened and clutched 
the oily guns, but could hear only the struggle of branches with 
wind and the moss dripping in the well. Rose was frightened 

when a child began to cry, or when dogs whined round a carcass 
in the forest, but she would not show it; for she felt like a man, 
defending the weak woman and her babies. Meanwhile, in the 

far north, tuberculous tribes were howling to keep up their courage; 
then all the ponies, spotted with sores, faltered, and they rode no 
further; it was the last raid in that part of the West. Rose liked 

Mrs Aaron Smith and was sorry to go home. 


She and Alma played truant from school, creeping over the hill, 
careless of punishment, but eager to enjoy a holiday before they 
were caught. Their cousin, Tom Gore, was hoeing in the potato 
patch ; he shouted, “Get back to school, young hussies! Get back 
there!” and chased them and pelted them with clods. They fled 

all the way back, not stopping when they left him behind, panting 
with pleasant excitement. 


When she was thirteen years old Rose had a mature woman’s 
body, deep-breasted and awkward. Tom Gore tried to kiss her 
one day when they were alone, and ran after her. She climbed up 
an apple tree. He caught her ankle and threatened to tear her 
skirt, but she whipped him with a small branch until he went away. 
She complained to her brother George, and Tom Gore received a 
thrashing. After that he called her a tattle-tale whenever he dared, 
but seemed to bear no grudge. 


In August and September the girls picked wild berries for the 
market. One morning Rose caught yellow and pink spiders to put 
in Tom Gore’s bed, keeping them in her hat. They heard laughing 
voices and went in the direction from which they sounded: boys’ 
voices at the swimming hole; they crept into a clump of elderberry 
bushes. Alma whispered, “It’s wicked, it’s wicked!” and Rose 
covered her mouth with one hand so she could not betray their 
presence. Alma hid her face and would not look. 


Sumach dangled its leaves like parrot feathers in the round black 
pool. Shirts, trousers, and shoes lay on a mound of butternut roots 
and sod. A naked boy stood there, white and gaunt; he splashed 
in among the others. Rose wanted to be swimming with them; the 


sight of male bodies did not trouble her, who had been reared in a 
cabin of careless men; she was comparing their force and subtlety. 
There were seven: one sat cross-legged on a log which lay over a 
bed of cress; on the round chest of one, older than the others, red 
hair glistened in the spotted light. One was too lean, one was 
short and clumsy, one weak; and the strength of the strongest was 
common. Six climbed up on the bank and put on their clothes; 
under cover of their shouts, Alma, whose modesty had grown 
tedious, slipped away in the woods. When Rose looked at the one 
who was left, she no longer wanted to be swimming there, feeling 
instead an acute embarrassment; it was the third of the Towers, 
Leander. Alwyn, the youngest, lay in the grass, also watching his 
brother, with sad bright eyes. The others did not wait. Leander 
floated on his back, like amber in the water. He was two years 
older than Rose, and she preferred him to all the rest. The blond 
curls washed in his eyes, and he laughed with a sound of little 
splashes of water lifted and falling. Resting on one elbow, Alwyn 
waited uneasily. Rose envied him because, by the accident of 
birth, he was Leander’s playmate; they worked side by side in 

the fields, and slept in one bed. The bathers dressed, and ran down 
an aisle of poplars. 


As she walked slowly back to the berry-patch, a fox crossed her 
path, like a dog whose pelt was on fire—she did not even throw 
stones at it. She found the basket of berries and her hat; the gold 
and rose spiders had returned to their webs, but she had forgotten 
them. 


She grew tired of the life at home. She wanted to look like a 

lady, like young Mrs Henry Tower; and it was difficult to bathe 

and dress amid the gibes of her brothers, under Tom Gore’s agitated 
eyes. She thought that short skirts made her resemble a boy who 

is too fat; so a yellow taffeta dress was made, with a hoop and row 
upon row of ruffles. She forced Alma to pierce her ears with a 
hatpin, and her grandmother gave her a pair of gold ear-rings she 
had brought from Kentucky. She put up her hair in a chignon 

and trained a damp curl over each ear. Her cheeks, which were 
rough and bright as a cinnamon rose, seemed brighter. 

Then she took a school three miles from home. She was slow at 
books; the schools she herself had attended had been unruly; so 
each night she studied the exercise in the speller and the arithmetic 
problems which she would have to teach next day. She was not 
afraid of half-grown men, and understood tomboys; the school 
board congratulated her upon her discipline. The tall girl in 


yellow ruffles who returned to Hope’s Corner at the end of the week 
was proud. 


On Saturday nights Henry Tower held a singing school in the 
Hope’s Corner school-house. He struck the key with a tuning fork 
and taught them to sing by the scale: “Do re mi fa so la ti do.” 

All that family were singers; Henry led the men with a pure voice 
that sounded lonely among the rest, and his lovely wife Serena 
led the trebles. Alwyn still sang with the women—his voice frail 
and pointed, less like a voice than an instrument—sitting beside 
Serena, seeming to sing only for her and Leander. Rose also sang 
for them. She wanted nothing in the world, neither in the wilder 
ness she knew nor in the countries she would never know, but to 
be acceptable to that family, loved by that boy. 


When the evening came to an end she said to him, “Will you 

take me home, Leander? I’m frightened to-night.” He only 

blushed ;b ut Henry had heard and he whispered, “Leander, behave 
like a gentleman.” Serena pressed her hand and said, “I hear 
you're doing finely with your school.” Alwyn followed them as 

if it were a matter of course, but in the dark she could touch 
Leander’s arm, and the tips of her fingers tingled. 


Soon the neighbours said they were sweethearts, and they were 
together wherever they went. A miracle took place: Leander 
seemed not to see that she was less beautiful than Serena. There 
were no caresses, but for the sister of hunters and trappers, love 
wasa simple thing. It meant gentleness and courtesy, it meant permission 
to enjoy proudly his tireless grace, it meant forgetting that 

she was too heavy and too tall. Her failure to understand him 
moved her as nothing else could. And when that which passed 

her understanding was kind to her—she did not require kisses to 
feel a tumult like that of a swarm of wild bees over their honey. 
They stood under a mountain ash in the autumn. He wore a 
corduroy jacket the colour of his hair and skin. He had grown a 
beard which did not hide the blush and the smile which took turns 
in his face. She knew that Alwyn was watching them, perched 

on a log fence; she did not care. The young tree drooped with its 
clusters of mature berries, like drops of rain suspended over their 
upturned faces, drops bright as blood, not human blood—the blood 
of angels. “It’s a beauty,” Leander said. Rose forgot that she 
existed; there were only two things in the world: the tree and 
Leander. 


If she had been imaginative, if she had ever feared anything 
which was not a physical danger, she would have feared Alwyn. 
Staring at her, his eyes grew large, as a pair of tears swell when 
they are about to fall; and he bit his lips until they bled. One 
evening she thought it was love; another evening when he muttered, 
“Girls who pretend to be afraid of the dark,” she knew it was 

hate. When Leander was not there he was friendly and timid. 
They met by accident in the woods and gathered mushrooms all 
one afternoon, and: she taught him to recognize a rare variety, 
almost indistinguishable from others which are poisonous. 

Then the Civil War began. Her brothers went quickly, wel] 

pleased with the adventure; John, Harrison, and Henry Tower 
enlisted. One night she stood with Leander by a gate; dreamily 

he said, but with a tone which was like decision in a dream, “] 
suppose I'd better go.” Rose turned sick, she had not thought of 
that. She clenched her fists in hatred, he was so young, he was 
hers. .. . Then she realized a new thing, new for the child of 
stupid hunters: it was what Towers did, there were flags and ideas, 
quite separate from themselves, which they cared about, so much. 
... She would learn to care, she who wanted to be a Tower—it 
was time now. So she laid her fingers against his chest, and felt 
through the coarse flannel his breath going in and out in a miniature 
tide; and one word was almost impossible to pronounce: “Maybe,” 
she said. 


Note: Sister of Hunters is a portion of Mr Wescott’s forthcoming book, 
entitled The Grandmothers. 


EVENING WALK 
BY GLADYS CAMPBELL 


The sky was silent like a tongueless bell 

Of glass, and following my feet the still 

Half-circling waves slipped back with grains of stone. 
The momentary beach | walked was gone. 

| thought, “This is a place of ebb and flow. 

Hot suns here leave a rosy afterglow 


And two months more will pile this shore with snow.” 


The shadow of a bright gull crossed my hand. 


The shadow of a bright gull crossed the sand. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

JOHN MASEFIELD 

Collected Works oF JOHN MASEFIELD. Poems. 
Two volumes. Prose Plays. Verse Plays. somo. The 
Macmillan Company. $12.* 

Review by Robert Hillyer 


ITH the publication of his collected works, a writer would 

say, in the words of Samuel Daniel: “This is my scene, 

this part must | fulfill.” At this point book-reviewing ceases and 
criticism begins. It is not now a question of setting a current value 
on a current book but of sorting out from a profusion of works the 
small remnant likely to be of significance to the future—a task, by 
the way, which has always resulted in ludicrous error. One may 

well hesitate in approaching thus the collected works of John 
Masefield, for he is at once among the best and the worst of modern 
poets. Praise has often settled on his least meritorious poems, with 
the result that many intelligent readers turned away from him 

before he had shown what he could do. And indeed it is difficult 

toe realize that the great artist who wrote King Cole, The Hounds of 
Hell, Animula, and Wild Duck should have evolved from the 

author of the Salt Water Ballads and The Everlasting Mercy. 

As a rule, the romantic poet is like the peach-tree—his fruition 

and decay are the earliest, he seldom survives the fourth decade. 
The reverse of this order in Masefield’s case and the extreme unevenness 
of his work indicate the importance of influences in his 

poetic development. These are not hard to trace. The poet began 
work under the worst possible of all poetic auspices, Kipling; 

he matured under the best, Chaucer. Hence the early works and 
three of the long narratives are falsely virile, class-conscious, bitter 
—“strong” in the rank sense employed by reviewers. These poems 
*A most slip-shod edition. A favourite arrangement with the sonnets, for 
example, is to print seven lines on one page and seven on the next. 
Mathematical, perhaps, but not effective. Parts of lines are run over 
to the left margin and given initial capitals. Prayer is printed twice. 


These are a few of many justifiable complaints. 

were startlingly popular. In Salt Water Ballads we find a few 
sensitive lyrics, Trade Winds, The Golden City of St Mary, Per. 
sonal, On Eastnor Knoll—but the thumping jargon of A Consecration, 


ANight at Dago Tom’s, and Cape Horn Gospel drew 

the crowd. This influence from Kipling continued in the narratives 
after it had disappeared from the shorter poems; a rank 

weed, difficult to uproot, it still ran wild in the larger fields when 

the more intensively cultivated plots had been freed from it. The 
three longest failures, The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow in the 
Bye Street, and The Daffodil Fields make deep obeisance to the 
laureate of the people. The old widow who, we are told, had 

no joyous hours, never one (an observation more in fashion than 
its antithesis, but no less tedious) strikes the key-note of the 
monotonous “realism” which, by contrast, makes the verse form 
merely absurd. In these poems and in The Tragedy of Nan, 

which might better be styled her melodrama, we find a second 
influence hardly less unfortunate than the first: Thomas Hardy, 
classic in the novel, has no ear for the music of verse, its possibilities 
or limitations; and the same themes which raise his novels 

high among the most poetic in the world, become, in his bungled 
verse, unconvincing. Therefore, | can only count his influence as 
another obstacle in Masefield’s career. But Chaucer is already 

at work, and if, in Reynard the Fox, his manner is perhaps too 
clearly imitated not to induce unfavourable comparison, nevertheless 
it is to his lovely and wise humanism that we owe the salvation 

of Masefield as a great poet from the late Victorian bathos in 
which he was floundering. A. E. Housman’s touch is apparent here 
and there in the middle poems of Masefield. | ask a comparison 

of On Malvern Hill with Housman’s On Wenlock Edge 

the Wood’s in Trouble. Robert Bridges has been given more than 
a passing thought, and Conrad. And amid all the murk of The 
Everlasting Mercy how clear this fine echo from Blake’s Auguries 
of Innocence: 


“And he who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street, 
And he who gives a child a home 
Builds palaces in Kingdom come, 

And she who gives a baby birth 

Brings Saviour Christ again to earth... 


King Cole, by all odds the best of the long poems, shows the result 
of that alchemy by which these many elements are fused and come 
forth unmistakably excellent, unmistakably the poet’s own. Nor 
should we forget two magnificent ballads, The Hounds of Hell 

and Cap on Head, where the Kipling forces are thoroughly routed 
on their own field. 


Meanwhile there is Dauber. In the earlier narrative poems there 
was an increasing emergence of good passages which the critics, 
clamouring praise of qualities which almost proved the poet’s undoing, 
never noticed. In Dauber the best predominates. The 

effective background for its own sake, the heavy local colour, the 
melodramatic assault on the nerves of the reader, all these faults 
of the young poet who sat at the feet of Kipling diminish to give 
place to a deeper understanding of human motives. Dauber begins 
with the same painful uncertainty which preceded the collapse 

of the other three poems. Then it lifts. The movement is surer. 

It lifts to the yard-arm of the labouring ship in mid-ocean; it is 

one with the lonely figure crouched on the spar. Then suddenly 

it hurls him down with as sure a stroke as | know of in narrative 
poetry. He thinks he is not falling, that it is his companion on 

the yard-arm above him! The realization of this reversed sense 

is Masefield’s first climax. 


But the achievement is King Cole, which starts at an elevation 
and reaches an altitude undreamed of in the earlier narratives. 

Its elements are simple enough: the old myth of the wandering 
dead, the hurly-burly of a market town during a Royal Progress, 
and a modern circus. Without stinting any of the lively scenes, 
the poet yet contrives to invest each character and event with a 
symbolism that is nobler, because more comprehensive, than 
allegory. Furthermore, this is a long poem, not a rhymed narrative 
touched up here and there with rhetoric. Realism and poetic 
intensity interpenetrate; the beauties blend in a work which, | 
venture to prophesy, will endure. Original in the best sense, 

King Cole has about it the revelation of mystery in familiar things 
that sets the Pardoner’s apart from the other Canterbury Tales. 
The tide of excellence which, in the narratives, reached its full 
only in King Cole, had long since flooded the more accessible inlets: 
the shorter poems. Lollingdon Downs is the least successful of 
these, for here, as occasionally elsewhere, Masefield swoons before 
abstract Beauty. | note that the continued effort to portray ugli- 
ness realistically often unfits a writer for dealing as well with 

the forms of beauty. It is not surprising that Masefield sometimes 
suffers thus from the sordid excesses of his earlier work. But 
more and more he has looked about him with new eyes which 
recognize the living forms of Beauty that he was once content to 
invoke by name. Incessu patuit dea. The list of the shorter poems 
which show this growth toward perfection would be creditably 
large. Certainly it would include many of the sonnets, Ships, 


Biography, Cargoes, Wild Duck, The Wanderer, The River, Cap 
on Head, The Hounds of Hell, and Animula. It is noticeable, 

too, how much more powerful become the poems of the sea, as 
his self-consciousness as a “sea poet” wanes. Cargoes is familiar 
in the pages of The Oxford Book, The Wanderer is too long for 
quotation, so it is not to the sea poems but to a sonnet that | 

shall turn for an example of his perdurable works: 


“THE LEMMINGS 

Once in a hundred years the Lemmings come 
Westward, in search of food, over the snow, 
Westward, until the salt sea drowns them dumb, 
Westward, till all are drowned, those Lemmings go. 


Once, it is thought, there was a westward land, 

(Now drowned ) where there was food for those starved things, 
And memory of that place has burnt its brand 

In the little brains of all the Lemming Kings. 


Perhaps, long since, there was a land beyond 
Westward from death, some city, some calm place, 
Where one could taste God’s quiet and be fond 
With the little beauty of a human face; 


But now the land is drowned, yet still we press 
Westward, in search, to death, to nothingness.” 


The Masefield of the Salt Water Ballads would have been incapable 
of realizing the mood which this sonnet expresses so 

strangely. He would, furthermore, have lacked the mere skill dragging 
the whole philosophical content with it. It is a small device, 

we say, when our attention is called to it; nevertheless, between 

the power to hit on that device and the early submission to influence, 
there lies the biography of an artist. 


For Masefield’s technique developed slowly. Delicate, but too 
adaptable, his musical sense could not receive without damage 

the influence of Kipling’s metres—which afford the best justification 
for free verse that | know of. Their harsh and obvious 

thythms continue to echo in Masefield’s verse even after the jingle 
melody has been done away with. Housman’s weaker side, as in 
London Town, and his better side, as in On Malvern Hill, did 

no great harm, and perhaps served as a transition to the subtleties 
of Chaucer, whose music saved Masefield’s verse as his humanism 


saved its content. Thus we find “rhyme royal,” an excellent 

narrative stave, as the stanza of The Widow in the Bye Street, 
Dauber, The Daffodil Fields (with a final Alexandrine), The 

Dream of Daniel, and in parts of King Cole. A new stanza form 

for each new narrative would have been a wiser policy, for one 
stanza, too long used, induces glibness and deprives the poet of a 
fresh metrical experience. Perhaps an instinct for such variation 
gave the poet the happy idea of using heroic couplets for the 
dialogue in King Cole. This form the poet handles generally 

with great skill, in the romantic manner. The Shakespearian sonnet, 
also, he has bent to his sometimes exacting purposes, and this 
pattern employed stanzaically in Animula and The Haunted contributes 
in no small measure to their beauty. Yet in three notable 
instances—and two of them not in his early work—Masefield runs 
by some of the brightest danger signals in prosody. The octosyllabic 
couplet, an essentially lyric measure, has been proved by 

the failures of some of the best poets in the language to be incapable 
of sustaining a long work. In long passages it becomes 

excessively tedious, and any effort at varying it merely roughens 

it without relieving its monotony. The Everlasting Mercy and 
Reynard the Fox add to the proof of this fact. Of course, modern 
verse shows a strong tendency to shift its appeal from the ear to the 
eye, but until the ear has definitely surrendered, poets are wiser 

not to disregard it. The septenary is deadlier than the octosyllabic 
couplet. Masefield’s perception was at its dullest when he cast 
Enslaved in that form. He himself revolted from it at last and 

without any urging from the context fled first into octameter, 

then to pentameter, in an effort to escape the horrid racket of the 
septenaries. It was too late. His reader had long since turned 

to another poem. 


As | conclude this rather random appraisal of Masefield’s work 

—a task which, because of the profusion and unevenness of his 
accomplishment, has been no light one—I am aware that | shall be 
taxed with passing over his plays in silence. It is not there, | 

believe, that his greatness lies. The Tragedy of Nan has its enthusiastic 
admirers, Pompey the Great is a more than usually 

successful tragedy of its type, The Faithful has moments of power. 
Among the plays in verse, Good Friday seems to me the only one 

that has any excuse for being reprinted, and that but a faint excuse. 


Melloney Holtspur moves us as do some of Barrie’s plays 
—against our intelligence. The plays are poor, mediocre, or some 
what above the average; they are never great. Whereas many of 


the poems of his maturer years are indubitably great. Masefield 
has failed in some of his largest attempts. In my opinion he has 
succeeded in but one of them, King Cole. Yet even the failures 
have accustomed him to large conceptions and have given him 

a world that expresses itself in masses of material rather than in the 
isolated tendrils and filigrees which come within the minor poet's 
view. Even were his longer works swept away so that none 

knew they had been, we could tell from the packed significance of 
the shorter poems that we were dealing with a major poet. And 

as a major poet, Masefield stands among the very few in this age 
who will not become—to misquote the Greek Anthology—a handful 
of grey lyrics, long, long ago at rest. That is his scene, that 

part must he fulfill. 


THE NEGRO’S SONGS 

On The Trail of Negro Folk Songs. By Dorothy 
Scarborough. 8vo. 289 pages. The Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. 

Metiows. By R. Emmet Kennedy. Large 8vo. 18} 
pages. Albert and Charles Boni. $5. 

The Book of American Negro Spirituals. Edited 

by James Weldon Johnson. Musical Arrangements 
by J. Rosamond Johnson and Lawrence Brown. gto. 
187 pages. The Viking Press. $3.50. 

GILBERT SELDES 


WRITING about Dvorak’s New World Symphony, Mr Philip 

Hale, the witty annotator of the Boston Symphony programmes, 
once asserted that the Negro “is not inherently musical,” 

held that he founded his folk-songs on “‘sentimental ballads sung 
by the white women of the plantation or on camp-meeting tunes,” 
“prought no primitive melodies with him from Africa,” perverted 
the tunes he imitated, and that even if he had brought tunes from 
Africa, they could hardly, even after long usage, be called American 
folk-song. (I get all this from Mr Lawrence Gilman's recent 

notes on the programme of the Philadelphia Orchestra; “with a 
slight lapse from urbanity,” says Mr Gilman, Mr Hale referred 

to the belief that “the future of American music rests on the use 
of Congo, North American Indian, Creole, Greaser and Cowboy 
ditties, whinings, yawps, and whoopings.” ) 


All of this constitutes a rather controversial beginning for what 


ought to be only an essay in appreciation. But the dispute will 

not down. Mr Johnson, upholding the inspirational theory of the 
spirituals, suggests that the conversion to Christianity expressed 
itself in melody, and that those who deny the Negro’s claim to 

his songs are like the Baconians; he does not, however, claim that 
the Negro brought African melodies to any great extent. It is 
universally agreed, | take it, that the purely African contribution 

is in rhythm, and on this, as on most points of technical interest, 
the enthusiast need only go back to H. E. Krehbiel’s es- 

sential book, Afro-American Folk-Songs. Many collectors of negro 
songs have discovered English ballad originals, for some spirituals 
but not for all, or nearly all. Dr Scarborough notes a Scot parallel 
and this is especially interesting because, according to Krehbiel, 
the characteristic syncopation which we call negro occurs in certain 
Scottish reels. 


The second point of controversy is not in the Shakespearean 
parallel, but in the Homeric. Were the Negro’s songs composed, 
words and music, or words or music, by individuals, or are they 
group creations? A good individualist, Mr Mencken discards the 
group theory, admitting, no doubt, that the variations proceed 
from the work of choirs and congregations on the original material. 
Observers, again, record the seemingly spontaneous matching of 
line with line, the elaboration of songs from moment to moment, 
Finally, and getting closer to the music itself, can the Negro’s 

song become the American folk-song? 


The American popular song, at this moment a significant part 

of American music, is composed almost entirely by the descendants 
of African Negroes and the descendants of Russian Jews. The 
Negro, accepting Christianity, discovered for himself the parallel 
between his own and the bondage of the Hebrews and among his 
most poignant songs are those drawn out of Exodus. If the Rus 
sian-Jewish-American composers were at all affected by the poetic 
themes of the Negro, the circle would be complete; but the typical 
American composer of this type attaches himself almost exclusively 
to the negro rhythm and, a little obviously, to his melody. The 
longing which in the spirituals is a yearning for Heaven and salvation 
is changed in American popular terms to a nostalgia for backdrop 
“Sunny South” and Mammy. The genuine and exceptional 

feeling of Irving Berlin, his sense of loneliness and separation, is 
intensely personal and seldom is associated with the theatrical 
scenery of the usual song writer; when he writes the usual song it 
is, to be sure, in the usual way, but in a score of songs from When 


| Lost You, to Remember, he finds the music which is definitely the 
Negro’s most appropriate to his personal themes. 


That the peasantry, and not the higher orders, create the national 

music (at least until it becomes an art) is assumed. But in 

Europe we think of a peasantry having history, prejudices, ways of 

living more or less in common with their social or financial or political 
superiors. But even if you combine the Negro and the Jew, where 

negro are you to find the unbreakable bond between them and the Anglotuals, 
Saxon American, or even the American of mixed descent who has 

rallel been here for generations? Can the Negro and the Jew stand in 

hbiel, the relation of a folk to a nation? And if not, can the music they 

Ttain create be the national music? 


There is this possibility: that as the American winds around 

arean himself layer after layer of civilization, he diminishes a little the 
sed, vigour of his specific characteristics; and the immigrant, or the 
they Negro, fresher in the country or in the country’s freedom, acquires 
s the and retains the older qualities of mind and spirit. The hardy 

xceed American as pioneer may give way to the Scandinavian and Slav 
erial, who alone will be willing to struggle with loneliness and poverty in 
ig of making arable land out of forest. The Italian may stick to his 

nent. flask of Chianti after the American has given up the struggle for 
gro’s hard liquor. The Negro, certainly, holds to a pace and a rhythm 
different from these of our large cities; he still loafs, is carefree, 

part avoids business a little, remains a trace more primitive in the exlants 
pression of emotions not altogether foreign to the white man. 

The Possibly, then, the outcast and the foreigner can apprehend certain 
allel spiritual truths about America. 


That hypothesis would explain a little; would explain, for 

Rus- example, why bleary travelling salesmen find our sentimental 

etic ballads so exactly right for their emotions. But it would hardly 

vical explain the snap and surprise of current jazz. It is a rough generalvely 
ization that the rhythm of jazz corresponds to the rhythm of our 

The machinery. Krehbiel’s celebrated notation of the rhythmic comlva- 
plexity in the drums of Dahomey and our recently acquired reack- 
spect for other African art forms would lead us to caution; we canonal 
not say that a simple civilization (the African) by accident hit 

is upon the rhythm of a complex one (our own). If we can hazard that 
ical the African civilization preserved for us in their art was of a high 

it order, and that ours is of an equal intensity, expressed in the comhen 
plication of machinery, we can suspect a parallel which would make 
the the suitability of African rhythms not at all surprising. We 


could then account for the dominance of the Russian-Jewish comna- 
poser, in the use of this material, as the advantage of one who 

in remains above the battle and holds fast, as those in the mélée can- 
; of not, to his artistic impulses. 


What we have in the negro songs, as collected above, as sung in 
concert or on records, is a body of beautiful music. It has been 
neglected, distorted, made pretty, made tawdry, and now is being 
presented in various approaches to its native beauty. There js 
difficulty even in getting the original words; naturally the copying 
down of music which varies a little from singer to singer, and the 
efforts to harmonize suitably lead to differences of judgement. The 
Johnson collection may seem, in rare instances, to show traces of too 
much work, too much musicianship; but most of the songs as they 
are presented would not tempt the singer to be arty with the song. 

Mr Kennedy’s arrangements are extremely simple and include 
several songs of which | have never heard, one especially attractive 
being If You Can’t Come, Send One Angel Down; another noteworthy 
portion of his book is that devoted to the street cries of 

New Orleans, the vendors of buttermilk and potato-cake and blackberries, 
the chimney-sweep, and the charcoal man. | wonder that 

this work has not been done for our less picturesque cities; | have 
heard the cry of “strawberries” in Philadelphia in such strange 
musical intervals that after fifteen years | remember them; there 

are street cries in New York, quite apart from “watch your step” 

in the subway, and these too, | fancy, are available for the use of 
musicians. 


Dr Scarborough’s book has quantities of work songs (text and 

music in many cases) and is full of information. Texts alone were 
published last year by the press of the University of North Carolina 
and are noted in a recent issue of Tue Div’; the work songs tell us 

a great deal about the Negro, about his social aspirations, his everyday 
feelings, and about the rhythm in which he does his labours. 

They bristle with attractions to the psychologist and to the musician, 
and it is an easy guess that they will take the place, eventually, 

of Swanee River and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, as the raw material 
for American composers. In any case more and more of them 

are going to be available as the publishers of Mr Johnson’s book 
have announced further compilations of negro songs, one volume 
of which will be devoted to these secular expressions. 

| have omitted reference to the words of the negro songs, feeling 
that they are well enough known already. One thing, however, 

may be noted. Nearly everyone concerned with these songs feels 


the danger to which they are exposed by evil rendition. In general 
* Cf. Briefer Mention, page 161. The Dial, February 1926. 


meet with approval: the highly polished, genuinely 

artistic singing of Roland Hayes and the utterly simple singing of 
Paul Robeson. The middle ground is the danger zone, where the 
singer can prettify or patronize his songs. And the same thing is 
true even in reading the words; if we think of them always as 
quaint, if we separate the spirituals from their original intention, 
we lose entirely the sense of a great poetic impulse. We lose, too, 
the tremendous dramatic appeal of the songs: 


“O, gambler, git up off 0’ yo’ knees (three times) 
End o’ dat mornin’, Good Lord (twice) 
End o’ dat mornin’ when de Lord said to hurry.” 


The excitement in these songs, so often caused by the absence of 
the logical steps, by the looseness of construction which lets events 
run headlong into each other and changes the emotion even in the 
midst of a phrase, we can only get by a simple acceptance of the 
things as they stand. 


And, possibly, when the present wave of enthusiasm subsides a 
little, we shall discover that these songs, like everything else brought 
to our shores, are part of the body of our arts, not the only possible 
source of our music, but one of inestimable value. 


THE THEATRE 
by Gilbert Seldes 


THE sophisticated New Yorker in its three-line theatre guide to 
Tue Dyssux uses both “wondrous” and “beauteous,” so you 

will judge that something out of the ordinary is taking place at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Life’s guide says “impressive,” and | do 
not recall in my time such a unanimity of excitement in praise of a 
play in many a year (in dispraise | recall the same unanimity and 
the same excitement quite well). 


| have noted, before, the occasional mania, or group excitement, 
which comes over New York’s critics; in the present instance | 
sincerely wish | could partake of it. Nothing pleases me less than 


to find myself insensible to a beauty, a charm, a power so acclaimed 
by critics, among them those whose judgement | admire. Discounting 
hysteria, | went to the theatre with more serious hopes 

of finding something strange and good than | had had since | 

went to see THe Gotp Rusu. And to me the production of THe 
DyssukK is not only a disappointment, it is in many ways an 

actively bad piece of work. 


| have wondered often why the producers of Shaw do not take 

the trouble to read what Shaw has to say about his work; but 

what can you do when producers will apparently not read what 
they themselves place on their programmes? “Tue Dyssuk,” says 
Ansky, the author, “is a realistic play about mystical people.” 

Is that direct, simple, decisive enough? Is it specific enough to 
stop any one from making it into a mystical play about unreal 
people? The people in THe Dyssvux are of the heterodox sect 

of Chassidim among the Russian Jews; the intensity, the exaltation 
of their religious fervour marked them, set them apart from 

the other Jews to whom Judaism remained a moral code and a 
normal background to everyday life. The story is of a young 
student, searching for ways not sanctioned by the Talmud of 
comprehending the world, dying, and taking possession of the 

soul of the girl who should have been his, but was denied him by 
her father. The spirit which possesses the girl prevents her marriage 
to another; when it is exorcized, she dies. 


Obviously if this play were to be anything more than quaint 

only one thing could not be spared: the sense of the reality of belief 
in the people themselves. They might be queer in their customs, 
odd in their dress, strange in speech; but an inner simplicity 

had to go with the sanctity and the fervour of their faith. For 

the play is not altogether a study in morbid psychology; it is as 
much a study of Jewish common life, thrown into high relief by 

the demon. And so long as the sense of reality was missing, so 
long as its place was taken only by a sense of art, the effectiveness 
of the play was marred. A witch on Walpurgis-night is a natural 
phenomenon; it is only in Salem that a witch is impressive. 

It will be said that Mr Vardi, who helped in the direction of 

the play, was associated with the Habima in Moscow and may be 
credited with knowing the tradition of Tue Dyssux and the mind 

of the play’s author. This would mean, in effect, that the production 
had to be stylized in order to be effective at all; possibly 

—stylized, but not mannered. It was the calculated mannerism of 
the production which ruined it for me, not its general style. Ina 


style it is reasonable that every character shall have a rhythmic 
gait, rather than a simple walk; shall create specific lines, in a 
specific sequence, instead of merely gesticulating; shall chant or 
intone, instead of talking. But all of these things have to be 

related to a definite conception of the play and, which may be more 
important, have to be perfectly done. If they come off tardily or 
partially, they lose all; they descend to mannerism. In this case 

not the mannerism, the trick of style, of any particular player; the 
mannerism of the producer. 


It seemed to me that hardly anything except the handling of 

the crowd in the second act came off at all. All the bearded Jews 
posing in awkward positions were so consciously Chagall; all the 
movements were so specifically Moscow Art Theatre Nicut’s 

LopctnG; all the changes in voice were so operatic; all the gestures 
so intentionally made pictures. At bottom no one believed in the 
legend ; the mistake was made which Jules Lemaitre once complained 
about to Pierre Loti: these people were being treated as if they 

were exotics. But to themselves they were distinctly not exotics, 

to themselves they were not even mystical. They were natural, 

they were commonplace. A dybbuk, a soul possessed, was something 
strange and horrible and utmost anathema and the sacred 

name had to be invoked to get rid of it; whereas in the play we 

saw, it seemed as if everybody was from the first moment getting 
ready for the dybbuk, as if the dybbuk were the natural thing and 

not the people whom he spared. It may have been unity of tone; 

but it sacrificed the whole illusion of the theatre. 


| think that the thoroughness of the production, of mannerism, 
fooled the critics and obviously fools the audience. Especially 
those unfamiliar with Jewish life feel that every accent is correct, 
and some of them have suggested that they are afraid they are 
not getting all of the legendry and of the racial background of 

the play. | fear they are getting far too much; although | have 

no special knowledge of the Chassidim, everything | have seen 

in the common Jewish theatre and read of Jewish life in Russia 
leads me to this belief. There is, to be sure, no reason why an 
outsider should not get the fairer impression; in fact, when dealing 
with material foreign to us it is the duty of the producer to 

create a world sustained by its own logic, regardless of our special 
knowledge or ignorance. What | complain of is that the world so 
created in Tue Dyssuk was, in essence, the world of the artistic 
theatre, approaching the arty. 


| revert to the printed programme and find one further item 

which seems to bear out my contention. The one not-realistic 
character, according to the author, is the messenger—obviously a 
character interpolated to point the underlying mysticism in the 

acts following the death of the student. And this character was 
acted, by lan Maclaren, with almost complete realism. The play 
was, then, inverted. Had it been able to stand on its head—or, 
simply, had the production burned with an inner fire, even if fed 

on other materials than the author intended—it would have cleared 
its way. But it only flickered. Mr Albert Carroll and Miss 

Mary Ellis at times nearly blew the flame out entirely. 

About another current enthusiasm | feel a deal better. Younc 
Wooptey is a play far above the average in interest. The 

audiences have been reproached for not recognizing that this study 
in adolescence is not precisely by Booth Tarkington; but | can 
hardly blame them entirely. Even in Tarkington, Glenn Hunter 

was not so funny as moving; but the audiences were told to laugh, 
and at certain poignant moments in the present play, Mr Hunter 
fails to prevent them from laughing. It is a law of the theatre 

that a man with a tea-cup and a plate is to be laughed at; so they 1 
laughed. And there are strange lapses into trivial lines and situa- tire’ 
tions in a play which generally holds to its own speech and rhythm. tho 
Except for moments Mr Hunter’s work is really extraordinary. 


There will be current, at about the time this journal appears, ano 

an International Theatre Exposition in New York. Although | Bet 

have been associated with the enterprise in a minor capacity, | feel us, 

it no lapse of decorum to suggest that the exposition will be worth the 
seeing. It proposes to bring together examples of the best work can 

done in the theatre during the past twenty years, without regard arri 

to schools and movements, but naturally emphasizing to an extent 

the novelty of constructivism which lends itself particularly to an | 

exhibition of models. Readers who have seen Lysistrata and the obs 
superb CarMencita of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio mis: 

will be aware of the new scope the director of a play achieves on i 

when his settings are built logically and solidly on the stage, “in accordance 
with the logic of the materials,” as Mr Huntly Carter 

says. These are only the beginnings of constructivism as the experimentalists 
practise it in Russia and Germany. 


The settings and designs should have some esthetic interest in 
themselves, but for those who care for the theatre there will be 
another interest—in speculating as to the outcome of these feats 
of engineering on the theatre as a whole, on the actor, and the 


playwright. Tairoff, in the Kamerny Theatre, considers a play as 
raw material and prefers to take plays of the classic or neoclassic 
type, feeling freer to handle them than he might be with a 
contemporary work. To him it is not a play to produce, nor is the 
actor a person to act; they and everything else are combined to 
create a new unity. 


Obviously the most appreciable result, after one weighs the 

whole theatre so conceived, is the elimination of the star-actor, and 

| suspect that if we could be assured of this consequence, most of 
us would accept the new scheme without a murmur. It tends, at 
times, to the dwarfing of the play, and the fury of the French 
reactionaries when a modernistic Phaedre was produced by the 
Russians in Paris is something to be remembered. The system 
makes such requirements on the director as few of our own directors 
can meet; it makes requirements on the audiences also. 

The purely mechanical theatre—which disallows the actor entirely— 
is a novelty, even in theory; but interesting. | fancy that 

thoughtful Americans will discover in the more moderate constructivism 
a tendency to use the triumphs of mechanism as the 

materials for art. And they may ask themselves whether this isn’t 
another, and possibly a better, way of mastering the machine. 

Better than merely perfecting the instrument, which may lead 

us, aS we approach perfection, to a more abject dependence upon 
the machine, a slavery to it. If we can do what the Europeans 

can do, use our machine as material for art, perhaps we shall 

arrive at something approaching mastery. 


Unexpectedly | am compelled, with this chronicle, to give up my 
observation of the local theatre for a few months. With the permission 
of the editors | shall however continue to speculate a little 

on its problems. 


MODERN ART 
by Henry McBride 


THE Quinn Collection, at this writing, is still the topic du jour, 

In a case of general interest, such as this, the newspapers 
may be relied upon to publish the cold facts to the world and so 
it scarcely can be regarded now as news to state that the cold 
facts are that finally it was decided to place the selling in the 


hands of Joseph Brummer, one of our most able dealers, and to 
exhibit certain chosen pieces in the galleries of the Art Center by 
way of a memorial to the late owner. 


These, | consider, are exceedingly cold facts, for the procedure 
resolves the Quinn Collection into money and nothing else. It 
leaves the modern art situation in America precisely where it was 
and Mr Quinn might just as well have dabbled in stocks or drygoods 
as in art. A public auction, on the other hand, would have 

been a magnificent gesture, compelling professional attention, and 
awakening the public conscience as nothing else that can be thought 
of. It would have been as much of an eye-opener as the celebrated 
Mary J. Morgan sale of years ago which first taught the American 
public what a peachbloom vase was, only this time the lessons 
would have concerned themselves with Henri Rousseau, Picasso, 
and Derain. Since Europe has been so quick to buy examples of 
these men—the pick of the collection, it is said, having been made 
by a Parisian dealer—it is absurd to contend that Europe would 

not have competed in the auction; but had that event occurred, 

you may be sure those connoisseurs would have had competition 
from unexpected sources. It is a discouraging thought that | have 
harboured for a long time that it takes a dramatic occasion to fix the 
eye of our lethargic noblesse; and to realize that we have missed 
our great educational chance in the Quinn affair is doubly tragic 

for nowhere on the horizon is there another collection that could 

do so effectually the job. It is part of the immense advantage that 
Paris has, and which | continually resent, that there, periodically, 
the Hétel Druot clears the air. The Quinn Collection contained 
many sure-fire hits but much also that was debatable, and a public 
instead of a private appraisal of it would have been a great help. 

It is the part of philosophy to accept what benefits accrue even 
from mishaps, so it is time to acknowledge that the portion of 

the Quinn Collection that was shown had all the old electrifying 
wers and drew a steady attendance of the “best people” who 

made valiant efforts “to understand.” No doubt some of them 
succeeded. An immense amount of water has passed beneath the 
Brooklyn Bridge since the days of the Armory Show when aspiring 
amateurs shocked by such aspects of modern life as they caught 
from the mirrors being held aloft by the new painters could think 

of nothing better to shriek than the words “degenerate” and “imposture.’ 
The attitude now is certainly calmer, though here and 

there an unregenerate still thinks it necessary to insult an artist 

for being truthful. | have, for instance, just finished reading a 

rather dull satire by Mr Hilaire Belloc who attempts to burlesque 


the modern frenzy for quick finance and tells of a lady who made 
a dubious coup on the Stock Exchange and was thereby enabled 
to repaper her Georgian house and hang her drawing-room with 
pictures painted apparently “by lunatics in hell.” This is the only 
witty phrase, | hasten to say, in a book | have no desire to recommend. 
Mr Belloc spends all his energy in contriving a picture 

of modern society that any visitor from Mars would consider 
hellish, but turns in a fury to rend the artists who are saying the 
same thing he does. The wonderful difference between the two 
points of view is simply that Mr Belloc looks on life with scorn 

and our painters with sympathy. 


My finest moment in Mr Quinn’s Inferno—for | don’t care 

what Mr Belloc calls it, modern life is the only life | have known 
and the only kind | enjoy—came with the discovery of his amazing 
Henri Rousseau, La Bohémienne Endormie. This certainly must 
be one of the great imaginative pictures of the era. How explain 

it, how measure its peculiarly psychic force? Luckily there are 

no vulgar chemicals to rob it of its secret, which will mystify, | 
hope, for many years to come. Like music it may be interpreted 
variously and all interpretations shall be correct. Is it a dream lion 
more terrible than a real one? Is ita dream gypsy sleeping in 

a desert that never was? You can take your choice but in either 
choice there is the same stab at your vitals or you are not susceptible 
to poetry. | am always quoting Emily Dickinson’s definition of 
poetry but it has not yet staled in repetition: “If | read a book 

and it makes my whole body so cold no fire can ever warm me, | 
know that is poetry. If | feel physically as if the top of my 

head were taken off, | know that is poetry. These are the only ways 
| know it. Is there any other way?” . . . In this picture, as in 

most works that seem struck straight from the soul without any 
intermediary parleyings with the intellect, | am thrilled again by 
such details as the moon and stars which shimmer fatefully but 
positively as they never do in the night-scenes of the so-called 
realists. This Bohémienne, | understand, is part of the immense 
loot from the Quinn Collection that Mr Rosenberg is taking back 
to Paris, but the circumstance to me is not sad. | am resigned, 
also, to the departure of Seurat’s Cirque. In fact, | am more and 
more persuaded, as time goes on, that the correct lodging for a 
masterpiece is the country that produced it. 


Not, however, being anywhere near the period when exact 
justice is administered or even understood, | find myself in a position 
to register the arrival in this land of another group of French 


masterpieces, a group that will go far in assuaging the grief 
occasioned by our divorce from the Quinn Picassos, Derains, 
Matisses, et cetera. This is the superb collection of Maillol sculptures 
belonging to Mr A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo. This includes 

the gilt bronze Torso of a Young Woman that has been worked over 
by the sculptor until every inch of the thing has a vibrant quality of 
its own, the armless figure called Summer, the relief, Désir; and 
fifteen other torsos and reclining figures, all bafflingly beautiful. 
Here at last is an art that confidently challenges the antique. The 
highest standard is usually attached to slenderly athletic types 

and it is usual to consider it a drop in taste when the cult for the 
overly muscular comes in. Maillol is certainly not ascetic but 
neither does he seek Amazons. His ideal woman is simply capable, 
free to meet on equal terms all the demands of nature. Mr 
Augustus John calls her “fecund.” So she is, among other things. 
Chiefly, to Maillol, she is something magnificently alive. It is 

a never-ending surprise to feel the possibilities in movement that 
his figures possess. But of course the chief surprise of all is the 
fact that such un-nervous ideals were realized in the middle of 

the Speed Age. Has Mr Hilaire Belloc, do you suppose, ever seen 
a Maillol? 


MUSICAL CHRONICLE 
by Paul Rosenfeld 


THE day was shod with bronze. A period of positiveness had 
come again, kneeding the landscape to robust dignity and 

weight. Solidity and lightness informed the quivering mass within, 
greeting extended shapes and lines and growths as friendliest 
partners. Firmly the invisible Kurwenal chanted “im echten 

Land, im Heimatland, auf eig’ner Weid und Wonne, im Schein 

der alten Sonne.” Feeling of all genuine things across the times 
was Clear: Bach making his dense gilded music in spiritual vigour; 
peasants and “‘little kids” sporting in abandon and co-ordinate joy; 
strength and fecundity of rough earth letting sharp teeth bite into 
the real. Gleaming snowpeaks of Alps hovered near as clouds. 

In the pure hay-valley, thick soles were beating the ground in 
dance, and the cool Swiss beer foamed high. Yes, the simplest, 
most positive material. No spicing, no sensationalism. The decision 
that dares allow pressure in the biceps and resolution in the 

grit of jaws. And serenity floated aloft above all personal “I,” 
prestige, and failure. So much alone with earth and her grief and 


graves! So much upon her wide and corn-sweet breast! So much 
apart from her, too, in regions where pure form plays free in its 
own air, and fugues end ala chinoise if they will! And still, so 
much with ribald mankind everywhere. Alors, arrivait un vieux 
paysan, tvre, qui chantait comment, autrefois sur la montagne, il 
avait baisé une jeune fille. 


In this robustious mood, the meaning of Bloch’s Concerto Grosso 
seems to lie. The short archaicizing work for string orchestra 

with piano obligato is positive, rich weighted music simple in substance, 
muscularly rhythmed and net of outline, and impersonally 

grave and impersonally breezy. Thrust from within the foursquare 
little movements march. Prime music, the small suite is not. Its 

line was not born of sharpest sensation, nor did a great emotional 
charge deliver the form. Bloch’s vigour and vehement convulsive 
stroke shape every bar, and alternately contract and amplify the 
lightly modernized, eighteenth-century mould; yet the idiom is 
never arrestingly fresh. Many of the ideas, round as they are 

and magistrally put to use, appear either slight and undistinguished 
variations of certain in Bloch’s earlier more Hebraic works, or of 
little intrinsic significance. The material of the Pastorale and 

Rustic Dances is deliberately popular, of course; the entire scheme 
is remarkably simple and conservative; Bloch has chosen to abide 
within long-established limits of harmony and uses shrill, piercing, 
and “dissonant” effects with extreme reserve; but all one can say 
for the material itself is that it is generally better in quality than 
Strauss’s. The chords, built of fourths and fifths, which close the 
broad third movement, like some otherwhere employed by Bloch, 
recall Puccini. 


Within these bounds, the Concerto grandly satisfies. Bloch’s 
power and control impose afresh at each encounter; not only for 
the reason we are unused to finding construction and cumulative 
forms equal to his in the music of the day. Bloch’s capacity for 
developing and sustaining his ideas is second to no composer's 
since Beethoven. Dignity and weight enter what he touches. His 
music moves on firmest legs. The new piece seems to show the 
forceful modern observing the diddling of others with eighteenthcentury 
forms, fugues and pastorales, and archaic turns of style, 

and then rolling up his sleeve-linen and saying “Since they insist 
on classicizing . . .” setting about the business thoroughly. Each 
of the lusty movements: prelude, dirge, pastorale, and fugue, is 
conducted by an impulse flowing unbroken to culmination. A 
light and iron hand controls the rich mass of string and piano 


sound, summoning soft thunders of precisely cut sonority. So rich, 

so golden was the sound that one spied to see whether M Koussevitzky 
(the sole modern music society now operating in New 

York) had not concealed a horn in the forest of strings. Here, 

in the desert of the recent, was earth to stand on, a house to re 

pose in, a loaf to eat. Novelties had teemed all month. With the 
exception of Barték’s Dance Suite, none had new life. The Italians 
contributed musical equivalents of the Victor Emanuel monument 

in Rome. Bloch’s work alone stirred the depths, and bronzed the 

day. Necessity remains the parent of invention. 


STUNT STUFF 

A Tale of Picture Making in Hollywood 
By Frank X. Finnegan 

TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE 

June 1, 1926 


MAKING THE ROUNDS. 

HERE’S nothing doing to-day, 

Slater. Look in again in a 

week or so.” Through the 

shiny brass grille of his little 

window, the casting director 

of Peerless Pictures smiled cheerily out 
upon Sam Slater—a smile that the 
director bestowed freely to soften the 
refusals he was obliged to shower upon 
the eager seekers for work who besieged 
him. 


Slater turned wearily away, as he had 

so often done before, with just the faintest 
reflection of the casting director’s 

smile on his features. It is much easier 

to smile when one is on a pay roll, and 

this was a distinction Sam Slater had 

not achieved since his arrival in Hollywood. 
A leader in college athletics, who had 
helped his varsity team to reach many 


a proud position in football and track, 
Slater had gone to Hollywood, Mecca 
of hope and ambition, with only a vague 
idea as to how he was to bring his gifts 
and his prowess to bear upon the 
“movies.” In one way or another, as an 
actor or as an athlete, he was certain it 
could be done; but he had been unable 
to impress any one else with that belief, 
and his hopeful smile had become daily 
fainter and more wan as he turned 
away from the wickets of the casting 
directors. 


After the director’s words, Slater 

moved slowly toward the open door of 
the casting office and stood for a moment 
trying to determine what studio 

he would visit next, for it is only by 
constantly making the rounds that an 
“extra” can hope to break in. 

“Oh, Slater! Just a minute.” the 

casting director called. 

Slater turned to see the all-powerful 
hand beckoning to him through the 
wicket that had so long proved a barrier 
he was unable to storm, and hastened 
back to the window. 


“Yes, Mr. Hawes?” he said hopefully. 

“| just remembered—there may be 
something here for you,” Hawes returned. 
“Come in a minute.” He 

pressed the button that released the 
latch of his office door. 

As Slater stepped inside he realized 

that the casting director was regarding 
him appraisingly—six feet of well-knit 
bone and muscle, topped by a handsome 
head with abundant wavy hair and finely 
molded features. Slater hoped that, 

given the opportunity, he might become 
an actor—perhaps a leading man, a star 
—as he knew so many even less favored 


had done. 


“Get out Mr. Slater’s card,” Hawes 
directed his secretary, and while the girl 
busied herself at the filing cabinet, he 
turned again to Slater, whose pulses had 
begun to beat high with expectancy. 
“You're a college man, aren’t you?” 
Slater nodded smilingly. “I took a 

small flock of letters at Ann Arbor,” he 
said; “but somehow the world hasn't 
grown much excited over it as yet.” 
“Went in for athletics, | suppose?” 

“Yes; | played on the football team 

and) did something in hammer throwing 
and broad jumping.” Slater wondered 
what these long-forgotten feats had to 
do with his appearance before the camera 
as a movie hero. 


Hawes had seated himself at his desk, 
waving Slater to a chair beside it as the 
secretary laid before him the registration 
card that the college man had filed 
weeks before with his photograph. 

The casting director glanced' at the 
card. “This looks pretty good,” he said. 
“| see you ride, swim, box, fence, and 
drive an auto. 

Slater nodded. 


“Ever do any stunts?” Hawes asked. 
Slater’s high hopes fell with a mental 
thud. Stunts! He had been picturing 
himself in a drawing-room scene with a 
beautiful heroine—both she and he in 
evening dress—leaning over her as she 
sat demurely upon a divan and whispering 
ready-made words of movie-land 

love into her ears, while the lights 
bathed them in a flood of radiance and 
the camera caught and prisoned the 
girl’s growing responsiveness to his 
pfleadings. 


And now he was asked about1— 
“stunts!” Swinging at a rope’s end 

across a dangerous chasm ; leaping 
lightly from an airplane wing to a flying 
auto; swimming rapids from an overturned 
canoe—these were things he had 
always thought any one with sufficient 
nerve and muscles could accomplish. 
He knew, however, that casting directors 
are not given to asking aspirants 

for the movies to pick their places in 

the celluloid hall of fame, and he realized 
that this was the chance he had 

been waiting for. 


“Well, to be quite frank, | have no 
record as a stunt man,” he said; “but 
I’m willing to try anything once.” 

“That's the talk!” Hawes returned. 
“Come in here—I want to have a chat 
with you.” The director led the way 

to an inner office, where they were shut 
away even from the ears of the stenographer. 
When they were seated at either side 
of a desk, the casting director plunged 
at once into the proposition he had in 
mind. “In Cyril Rand’s picture that’s 
now in work,” he said, “there is a 
sequence in which he drives an auto 
across a bridge that is being destroyed 
by striking miners. For the purposes 

of the story it is absolutely necessary 
that he cross that bridge at that time. 
We see the strikers plant the powder 
and prepare to fire it. Rand discovers 
the danger at the last moment, but he 
won't turn back. He drives across the 
bridge, and it is blown up while the car 
is rolling off the far end of it. Will 

you double for Rand in that scene and 
take a chance on being touched off into 
the sky?” 


Slater did not answer immediately. 
While the director talked, the younger 
man had conjured up a vision of Cyril 
Rand, the star, world famed as the hero 
of scores of such thrill-producing 
stunts, handsome, dashing, and a king 
among the ladies—on the screen. Was 
it possible that he was a coward at 
heart? Were men like Slater himself 
expected to have more nerve than the 
much-vaunted and high-salaried star? 
He wondered. 


“Why doesn’t Rand do it? Is he 
afraid?” he asked bluntly. 


The casting director laughed. “Well, 

| don’t know anything about that,” he 

said ; “but the company wouldn't let him 
do it if he wanted to. We couldn't take 

a chance on his high-priced back and 

legs and neck—to say nothing of his 
handsome face. You can see how that 

is. Slater. If Rand was killed, for instance, 
Peerless Pictures would be out 

a good many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars they figure to make on his pictures 
while his popularity lasts—three 

or four years more, probably. 

“If he was hurt and laid up in a hospital 

for a few weeks,” the director 

continued, “even with a sprained back 

or twisted ankle, it would cost thousands 
to hold up production on the picture, 

lay off people drawing salary under contracts, 
and all that. So you see why we 

must put it up to somebody else to fool 
with the dynamite.” Hawes laughed. 

“Yes ; | see,” Slater returned. “Engaging 

a double for the dangerous 

stunts is like taking out an accidentinsurance 
policy on your star. And just 

how does the company figure the premium 
it is willing to pay for this protection 
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“Your end of it? A hundred and 

fifty,” Hawes replied promptly; “and 
don’t you ever think there aren’t a few 
hundred birds here in Hollywood who 
would jump at the chance of grabbing 

it. | thought of giving you a chance 
because you're about the same build as 
Rand and you look enough like him to 
double for him nicely.” 


“Is that all | would do in the picture?” 
Slater asked. 

“There’s a chance for some more 
work—stunt stuff,” the casting director 
said. “However, Jackson is going to 
shoot this bridge scene right away, he 
tells me. They start for location tomorrow 
morning, and anything else you 

would get would depend on how you 
came out on the explosion scene.” 
“Or whether | came out at all.” 

Slater grinned. “All right, I’m on. 

And | won’t ask the company to send 
any flowers if | come down with the 
pieces of the bridge.” 


“You don’t need to ask—the workmen’s 
compensation law compels ’em to 

bury you and fix up the widow and the 
orphans, if any,” HaWes said. “Report 

to Billy Reed, assistant director of Jackson’s 
company, to-morrow morning.” 

Slater left the studio with the first 

feeling of elation he had experienced 

since coming to Hollywood. At last he 

had a job. He had broken through the 
barriers that had so long proved impregnable. 
That what had been offered 

was far removed from his dreams of 

glory on the screen, that it was a hazardous 
stunt occupying but a few minutes 

in the making, which would dwindle 


to a mere “flash” when the picture was 
shown—these considerations did not at 
all tinge his gratification. 

He felt that at last he was “in,” and 
what the future held depended upon 
himself, and he was as determined to 
make good with Jackson, the irascible 
and temperamental director, as though 
he had been given a contract for a role 
in support of Cyril Rand. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE SHINING STAR. 


WHEN Slater reached the studio 

vv next morning, Director Jackson’s 
company, with more than a hundred 
“extras” in flannel shirts and scarred 
boots who were to enliven the minestrike 
stenes, were being piled into 

autos and huge sight-seeing busses at 
the main entrance. 


Trailers filled with box lunches, bottled 
milk, and other joys of the luncheon 
period were being checked over by 

“prop” boys under the guidance of Billy 
Reed, the assistant director‘who seemed 
to make a light task of being in seven 
places at once, with ten or twelve different 
lists and schedules in his hands 

requiring immediate attention. 


The big, gleaming car of Cyril Rand, 
with the star lolling upon the cushions 
and basking in the admiring gaze of 

the inevitable group of tourists, stood 
apart, awaiting what members of the 
cast Rand should deign to invite for 

the trip. Just behind it was Director 
Jackson’s car, the rear seat occupied by 
Margaret Phillips, the leading woman, 
and two other actresses bedizened in 
the war paint of the movies. The director 


chased madly to and from the 
general offices on a dozen last-minute 
quests. 


It was all familiar enough to Sam 

Slater, for he had witnessed scores of 
such starts to “location” in the back 
country, and he seized the first opportunity 
to catch Billy Reed on the wing 

and report for duty. 

The assistant director thumbed over 

a list of names until he found Slater’s 
and then gave him an appraising glance. 
“Oh, you're the stunt man.” 

“That's what they tell me.” The 

other smiled, suppressing a little wince 
at his new title. 


“Just climb into that bus,” Reed ordered, 
indicating one of the big cars that 

already held fifty or more extras, “and 
hunt me up when we get out there.” 
Slater nodded acquiescence and walked 
to the bus, where he surveyed the not 

too prepossessing assemblage of “strikers” 
with whom his lot was cast ; but he 

was in for it now. He was an extra, 

like the rest of them, when he had fondly 
hoped to be an actor, and, with a 

shrug of the shoulders that seemed to 
shake off his distaste for his surroundings, 
he climbed aboard. A minute 

later Director Jackson’s car pulled out, 
heading the caravan, the big bus swung 
into line behind half a dozen autos, and 
Slater felt with a little thrill that at 

last he was launched on his movie career. 
It was a drive of more than an hour 

to the narrow canon in the mountains 
which had been selected by Jackson as 
the location for the thrilling scene in 

which the hero made his dash for life 
across the threatened bridge, and on the 
way Slater chatted as amiably with his 


seat companions as though “extra work” 

had been his vocation for years. He 

made no revelations as to the part he 

was scheduled to play in “Other Men’s 

Wives,” though he realized that his wellgroomed 
appearance, without costume 

or make-up, must have aroused much 

curiosity on that score. 


When he climbed down from the bus, 

into a bedlam of chatter, laughter, cries 

of greeting among the players, and the 
shouted orders of a dozen subbosses on 
Director Jackson’s big crew, Slater 

found his attention centered upon the 
bridge which had been built over a 
roaring canon stream for the explosion 

in which he was to enact the most thrilling 
role of the picture. 


He walked to the abutment to inspect 
the structure more closely. It was 
sturdily built of timbers and planks 
masked in a shell of field stones that 
gave it an appearance of solidity; but 
these, Slater noted, were not set in 
mortar and would fall into heaps of 
ruin under the shock of the blast. 
Along the underside of the bridge 

a set of wires led from the tangled 
underbrush to the center of the arch, 
and there Slater saw something that 
made his eyes widen a trifle—a long 
box into which the wires passed and 
through the open end of which he could 
see two kegs of giant powder awaiting 
the spark that would send the bridge 
skyward. 


For the first time the actual danger 

of the stunt for which he had enlisted 
dawned upon him as Slater saw the 
businesslike wires leading from a concealed 
battery to the explosive, and he 


no longer wondered why Cyril Rand 
was not keen for driving the auto across 
the bridge in a mad dash to beat that 
deadly spark. 


An error of an instant in firing the 

blast—a miscalculation in the transmission 
of signals—and it would be all over 

with the driver of that car. 

However, there was not a thought of 
flunking in. Slater’s mind as he turned 
away with a little grin and went in quest 

of Billy Reed. Slater had signed up 

with fate, and he was determined to see 
the stunt through. 


He found the assistant director busier 
than any four other men on the location, 
as usual, but with a welcoming 

smile for him. 


“Oh, here you are,” Reed said. 

“Thought you might have taken it on 

the run back to town when you saw the 
fireworks. Come over and meet Jackson— 
he wants to talk to you.” 

“Not a chance of my going back ahead 

of the outfit unless they take me back 

in an ambulance,” Slater returned. 

“How soon do we shoot the big shot?” 
“Jackson wants to get at it right 

away because we'll have to build another 
bridge and retake the whole business if 

it doesn’t look good,” Reed said. 

“There’s always a chance for something 
to go wrong in this kind of a shot.” 

“That's it—cheer me up!” Slater rejoined. 
“If anything goes wrong, I'll 

probably go with it.” 


They had been walking toward a 
group in which Director Jackson was 
the dominant figure, although Cyril 
Rand, the star, was a member of it. 


Slater saw that the director was talking 

with tongue, head, and hands while the 
others listened. He stopped and turned 
inquiringly as Billy Reed and the goodlooking 
stranger joined them. 


“Here’s your stunt man,” the assistant 
director said, “moving under his 

own power and all rarin’ to go.” 

Slater was immediately conscious of 
sharp glances not only from Jackson 

but from Cyril Rand and a charming 
young woman who stood beside the star, 
and whom Slater recognized as Margaret 
Phillips, leading woman of the 

company. 


“Oh, yes—Hawes spoke to me about 
you,” the director said to Slater as he 
took in the big fellow’s dimensions. 
“You're new to this work, Hawes tells 
me. 


“Absolutely,” Slater returned; “but 

I’m here to do what I’m told as long 

as | hold together.” 

“There’s nothing to this explosion 
scene,” Jackson said. “I'll have things 
timed so it will be absolutely safe, but 
it ought to produce a great effect. | 
want you to meet Cyril Rand,” he went 
on, turning toward the star in a manner 
of introduction. “Since you’re to double 
for him, you ought to see how much 
you look like him. And Miss Phillips 
—whom you are supposed to drive over 
the bridge,” he added. “This is Sam 
Slater.” 


Slater acknowledged the introductions 
with a bow toward the actor and actress. 
Miss Phillips awarded him a friendly 
smile; but Rand’s only recognition of 

his presence was a supercilious nod and 


a slow stare that took him in from 

head to foot. 

To Rand, it was apparent from his 
manner, Slater was just an extra whom 
the celebrity was not disposed to accept 
upon terms of social or professional 
equality. 


“There’s just one thing you'll have 

to keep in mind, Slater, while you’re 
doubling for me,” the star said, “and 

that is don’t look at the camera.” 

Slater flushed, and a very suitable 

retort rose to his lips, but before he 
could voice it, Director Jackson intervened. 
“That'll be all right, Cyril,” the director 
said sharply. “I'll take care of 

where Slater looks and where he doesn’t 
look. I’m going to direct the scene, you 
know.” 


The import of the incident was not 

lost upon three other members of the 
company who had stood by looking on 
and listening, nor was it lost upon Billy 
Reed. The disposition of their star to 
adopt a “high-hat” attitude toward every 
one in his support was no secret among 
the members of Jackson’s unit, and 
naturally it did not tend to endear him 

to them. 


“You're going to take this bridge 

stuff first?” Reed asked of his chief 
when Cyril Rand had turned and 
strolled away, with a little sneering 
smile that was meant to hide the rebuke 
in Jackson's retort. 

“Yes. Order those fellows down 

there below the bridge right away, and 
we'll get busy,” Jackson said. “I’m 
going to work two cameras on this 
scene, you know, and it takes Doolittle 
half an hour to set up, usually.” 


The assistant director nodded briskly 
and turned to Slater, who had been 
curiously watching Rand’s departure 
and wondering how he had incurred his 
displeasure. “Come on, Slater,” Reed 
said. “Stick around with me, and see 
how we do it.” 


They walked on half a dozen paces 
before Reed spoke again. He knew 

the other man was thinking of Cyril 
Rand’s behavior, and he sought to mollify 
him. 

“Don't pay any attention to what 
Handsome Hector says,” the assistant 
director began. “It takes him four hours 
a day to make up, because he can’t tear 
himself from the mirror. We have to 

use a double for him every time he rides 
a horse or jumps into a river or drives 

a car, and he has an ingrowing fear that 
his dear public will find out about it 
because all the other men in the world 
are such ugly brutes, you know.” 


“I’m not worrying about him.” Slater 
laughed. “If | ever get to be a star I'll 
probably be a little bit Ritzy myself 
when an extra dares to look up at me. 
| can keep out of Rand’s orbit, all right, 
and let him shine without wasting any 
of his light on me.” 


CHAPTER III. 
SEEKING ADVENTURE. 


IT was nearly two hours later before 
Jackson was ready to shoot the big 
bridge scene—two hours crowded with 
work for the director, Billy Reed, and 
the camera men, and during all of it 
Slater kept as close as he could to the 
busy assistant director. 

In that time a hundred extras had 


been herded before the cameras under 
and around the bridge while the preliminary 
scenes were taken in which 

they were supposed to be “planting” the 
explosives under the structure. Wading 

into the water and climbing on heavy 
boulders in the stream, they carried out 
empty powder cans which had all the 
terrifying appearance of reality and 

tucked them into place, while the cameras 
ground merrily and the scores of 
bewhiskered “strikers” not actually engaged 
in the “dirty work” madly cheered 

on their confederates. 


“Of course, those powder cans are 
empty and we will have a big fuse 
lighted to burn up to them for the 
spectacular effect,” Reed explained to 
Slater, “while the real charge planted 
in that big box will be fired at the 
proper moment by electricity. When 
she lets go, the auto will have to be 
just at the far end of the bridge because 
things are going to fly high just as 
soon as that box of giant stuff goes 
off.” 


“Didn’t | hear Jackson say Miss Phillips 
was supposed to be in the car with 
me?” Slater asked anxiously. 

“Yes; she’s supposed to be,” Reed 
replied with a grin, “and we’ll show her 
in the car with Rand just before the 
dash for life, of course; but when you 
take the car over, you'll have a handsome 
dummy seated beside you, made 

up to double for our leading woman 

so far as clothes go. We can’t take 
chances with Miss Phillips any more 
than we can with Rand.” 


“Oh, of course,” Slater said. “That’s 
a big relief. | was worrying about that 


feature of my pleasant little job.” 
“Jackson’s ready for the scene now,” 

Reed told him. “Let’s get up there at 

the end of the bridge where the auto is 
before he has a fit. This is one scene 

that can’t be retaken half a dozen times.” 
When they reached the spot where 

the director stood with Rand, Margaret 
Phillips, and half a dozen technical assistants 
beside the touring car, they 

found Jackson in the midst of an argument 
with the star, as usual. 

“But it’s so unnecessary!” Cyril 

Rand was protesting. 


“That's for me to decide,” the director 
returned. “You’re not afraid the 

bridge won’t hold up under the car, are 
you? It’s been tested a dozen times!” 
“I’m keen for it, Cyril,” Margaret 

Phillips interposed. “I rather like the 
thrill of it. I’m not afraid!” ' 

Billy Reed looked from Cyril Rand 

to his chief questioningly while Slater 
stood back, watching and listening. 
“I've decided to send Rand over the 
bridge with Miss Phillips in the car before 
we make the explosion stuff—just 

for a safety shot,” Jackson explained to 
his assistant. “We don’t know how the 
explosion is going to look, and I’m not 
anxious to build that bridge again for 
retakes; so I’m going ‘to make this 
straight scene of Rand on the bridge, 
to cut in if | should need it.” 

“Good idea,” Reed assented. “What's 
the objection?” And he flashed an inquiring 
look at Rand. 


“Oh, it’s such tommyrot!” the star 
protested. “We can’t use a scene of my 
crossing the bridge in safety when the 
script requires it to be blown up behind 
me. And | don’t see any common sense 


in driving a car over half a ton of 
dynamite to make a scene that can’t be 
used! That’s rational, isn’t it?” 

“Not only rational but ridiculous!” 
Jackson snapped. "We'll take it right 
away, Billy. Get Doolittle to set up 

back there where he can get the whole 
bridge and both banks.” 


As Reed hurried away to instruct the 
camera men on the new order, a property 
boy touched Slater’s elbow. 

“Here’s your make-up,” the boy said, 
extending an overcoat and a cap. “Mr. 
Reed said all you’d need was a duplicate 
of Mr. Rand’s cap and coat.” 

“Thank you—these will be fine,” 

Slater said, taking the garments that 
were to make of him an imitation of the 
star, and he grinned a bit at the thought. 
Tossing aside his own hat, he slipped 

on the overcoat and donned the cap. 
Even without a mirror he could recognize 
what a faithful replica of Cyril 

Rand the clothes made him, for the two 
men were doubles in build and strikingly 
alike in features. 


By the time he turned again to the 

group near him, Jackson had evidently 
prevailed upon Rand to forego his objections 
to making the bridge scene, for 

the star was seated in the touring car, 

with Miss Phillips beside him. Jackson, 
through his megaphone, was shouting 
orders to the two camera men as 

Rand slowly moved the car toward the 
entrance to the bridge. Slater walked 

up close, hidden from the cameras by 

the automobile, to watch and listen. 

“Ready ?” the director shouted toward 

the group of assistants behind the cameras. 


“Now just one thing more! 


Light that fuse!” 

“Oh, my Lord !” Rand gasped. “What 
for? What's the idea of the fuse? 

Isn’t it—isn’t it dangerous now?” 

“Don’t be a dumb-bell!” Jackson 

yelled at him. “The fuse isn’t connected 
! It will burn out at the bridge 

but we’ve got to show it burning to get 
any kick into the scene, don’t we ? Now 
you get ready to drive when | give the 
word—and don't forget to step on it! 
You're rescuing this girl from the heavy 
and his gang. You're supposed to be 
risking your life and hers for a getaway! 
Make it snappy!” 


“Yes and I’ve got one of the confounded 
old company cars that I’m not 

used to,” Rand complained, as he fumbled 
with the gear shift and tested the 

gas. “I’ve got a swell chance to show 
speed with this old boat!” 

“We'll use your new roadster—if you 

want to take a chance on having it 

blown into the creek,” the director countered. 
“But don’t forget for an instant 

this incident is the punch of the picture 
—and we may have to use this shot. 

Get ready, now.” He turned to hurry 

down behind the cameras. 


Meanwhile one of the extras had 

waded into the stream and stood ready 
to light the long fuse under the bridge 
when Jackson should give the word to 
the camera men; this was a scene preliminary 
to the entrance of Rand upon 

the bridge in the auto. The director 
shouted to Doolittle, and the cameras 
began grinding as the man applied a 
match to the fuse and started on a quick 
climb back to the bank. 


When the fuse was sputtering and 
flashing, Director Jackson, who had 
reached his post behind the cameras, 
waved and shouted his signal to Rand. 
“All right, Cyril ! Come ahead—lively!” 


All this time Slater had been standing 
well back of the auto, close to a 

wall of dirt through which a cut had 
been made for the temporary road by 
the studio workmen. Neither Rand 
nor Margaret Phillips, intent upon the 
active group of workers away off on 
the bank of the stream, was aware of 
his presence. 


As Rand stepped on the starter and 
prepared to make the drive, Slater was 
seized with an inspiration for a mad 
prank, the idea behind which he was 
never able to determine. Stepping forward 
quickly before the car began to 

move, he stepped on the running board 
at the rear door and crouched there 

out of sight, clinging to the door handle 
and resting against the curve of the 
broad fender. 


For good or for evil he was in on 

Cyril Rand’s dash across the bridge, and 
Slater smiled as he contemplated the 
surprised and indignant face that self-sufficient 
star would have shown had he 

known that his double was clinging to 

the outside of the car, seeking adventure. 
Rand started the car, and as it rolled 

out on the bridge and began to pick up 
speed, Slater could hear the director, 
from far off on the left bank, shouting 
orders and impatient admonitions to the 
actor, who had never shone as a driver; 
and he lost none of what Rand confided 
to Margaret Phillips was his private 

and personal opinion of the director, the 


automobile, and the stunt upon which 
they were engaged. 


Then Slater felt the speed of the car 
slacken instead of picking up as they 
got well into the camera angle. 

“| told Jackson this bum old boat 
would fall down on him,” Rand’ said to 
the leading woman, and Slater chuckled 
silently over the star’s discomfiture. 
“What’s the matter with you?” the 
director’s strident voice came to them 
through his megaphone. “Step on it! 
Wake up, Rand! You're wasting film 
on this funeral procession!” 


Rand snorted his disgust as he 
pressed the accelerator without result 
beyond a spasmodic jump or two of the 
car; but he did not try to reply. Jackson 
was too far away. 

“Wish that chump was driving this 
thing!” he growled to Miss Phillips. 
“Probably some of his hired hands forgot 
to put gas into the tank.” 

“That can’t be it,” the leading woman 
said. “We wouldn’t move at all without 


gas. 


“Well, there’s something wrong!” 

he grumbled as they approached the 
center of the bridge. “I don’t pretend 
to be a chauffeur, so | don’t know what 
it is. | have my man look after those 
things, and ” 

“What’s all that smoke?” Miss Phil 
lips interrupted him with a quick little 
cry of alarm. 

“It’s that confounded fuse Jackson 
had ’em set off,” Rand replied. 

“No fuse could make that much 
smoke!” she protested. “The bridge is 
on fire!” 

Slater leaned out quickly and looked 


ahead. Clouds of smoke were curling 
from beneath the arch of the bridge, 
and there came to him the unmistakable 
odor of burning pine. 

Shouts of alarm, orders, directions 

a medley of excited calls—came from 
Jackson, Billy Reed, the property men, 
and actors on the bank of the stream 
as Rand wakened to the fact that Miss 
Phillips was right. The fuse had fired 
the flimsy false work of the bridge, and 
a brisk mountain breeze was fanning 
the blaze into a formidable danger. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WITH A SHARP ORDER. 


THRIVE! Drive faster!” the director 
shouted. “We're grinding on you, 

Cyril! Step on it, and you're all right!” 
However, shouts and orders and 

Rand’s frantic desire to get across the 
blazing bridge did not inspire the laboring 
old auto to swifter motion. It 

moved uncertainly forward under 

Rand’s desperate jabs at the accelerator 
and raking of gas and spark levers on 
the quadrant. 


The car reached the center of the 

bridge, wreathed in billows of smoke 

and with flames crackling briskly beneath 
it. And there, in a climax of contrariness, 
it stalled. 

As it ceased to move, and Rand’s 
plunges at the starter brought no answering 
whir, a sudden recollection 

brought a shriek of terror from Margaret 
Phillips. 

“The powder!” she screamed. “We'll 

be killed!” 

And she collapsed in a faint against 


Rand’s shuddering shoulder. 

The babel of shouted advice and directions 
from the excited group on the 

bank swelled to a confusing roar as the 
actor fumbled helplessly with the car 

and half rose as though to jump out and 
run for safety. 


Less than a minute had elapsed from 
the time the car stalled until Slater 
opened the rear door beside which he 
had been crouching and climbed into the 
machine, keeping his head and shoulders 
below the line of vision of the watchers 
on the shore. Raising the seat cushion, 
he felt among the scattered tools until 

he found the crank and dragged it forth. 
Then he revealed his presence to Cyril 
Rand with a sharp order. “Climb over 
the back of that seat and get in here!” 
Slater told him. 


The startled actor turned as though 

he had been jabbed with a knife and 
stared uncomprehendingly at Slater. 
The face of the star was blanched with 
terror. Startling events had succeeded 
one another so rapidly that he was in 
a mental daze. 


“Quick! Climb over!” Slater 
shouted. 


At last the command stirred Rand to 
action. Pushing the inert form of Margaret 
Phillips to the outer edge of the 

seat, he waveringly clambered over into 
the rear compartment. 

“Now get down here on the floor 

and stay there! Don’t show your 

head !” Slater ordered. “They’re shooting 
this scene, and | don’t want to 

spoil it!” 


Rand slumped to the floor. Slater 

stood up, stepped over the quaking star, 
and climbed down from the car, crank 

in hand, on the side nearest the cameras. 
He stopped long enough at the 

front seat to release the clutch and 
assure himself that the ignition was on, 
then, hurrying to the front, he cranked 
the old engine desperately. 

Three times—four times—he tugged 

and heaved in vain ; but at the next effort 
the motor turned over, and with a 

roar of protest the sulky old mechanism 
Went back to work. 


Leaving the crank dangling in its 
place, Slater jumped into the driver’s 
seat and with careful and steady hands 
started the car on its way. He speeded 
it up through the smoke and fire and 
guided it across the shaky bridge. 

And as the rear wheels took the solid 
ground beyond the structure he heard 
a mighty blast behind him ; the bridge 
shot skyward in blazing fragments and 
the imposing-looking stonework rattled 
and splashed into the stream. 


CHAPTER V. 
“a humdinger of a shot.” 


‘'T'HERE was a rush of actors and 
extras, technical men, and the rest 

of the crew, the oncomers headed by 
Director Jackson, to greet Slater as he 
stopped the car and turned quickly to 
raise Margaret Phillips and carry her 
from the auto. 

His back was toward the oncoming 
crowd, but Slater heard their cheers and 
shouts of commendation before they - 
were near him. 

“Good boy!” “Great stuff, Cyril!” 

“Fine work, Rand,” the director exclaimed 


as he ran to the auto. “We 

never quit cranking, and that ought to 

make a humdinger of a shot! Couldn’t 

have planned it that way, old man 

and ” Jackson stopped short as 

Slater turned to face him, holding Miss 
Phillips in his arms. 


“Give me a hand with Miss Phillips, 
please,” Slater said. “She'll be all right 
in a few minutes, | guess.” 

“Slater!” Jackson shouted while 

Billy Reed and the rest of them piled 
around the car in dumb amazement. 
Cyril Rand’s head and shoulders 
slowly appeared above the rear door of 
the automobile, his face still white and 
drawn. “We'll have to call it off for 
to-day, Jackson,” he said. “I’m not 
feeling quite fit.” 


Instant revelation of what had occurred 
came to those in the forefront 

of the crowd, and, as two of the men 
took Margaret Phillips from Slater’s 
arms, Jackson smiled grimly. 

“All right, Cyril,” the director said, 

“you can knock off for the day. | guess 
we can make out for a few scenes with 
Slater—if he’s careful not to look at 
the camera. He’s just given us, after 
taking your place when you were too 
scared to act, the best shot we’ve had 
since Noah was a baby.” 


The Right Idea 

Reginald was dining out, and under 
the watchful eyes of his father and 
mother he was behaving really well. 
“Will you have a little of this rice 
pudding, Reggie?” asked the hostess. 
“No, thank you,” replied Reggie. 


Mother nearly gasped. Never before 
had her little darling refused 
pudding. 

“Oh, come, dear!” the hostess said. 
“Do have a little.” 

“No, thank you,” said Reggie. 

“Then what will you have?” asked 
the hostess. 

“A lot, please !” replied Reggie 
firmly. 


Eye for Business 

Somehow young Rushabout had prevailed 
upon his rich grandfather to buy 

him a big, flashy automobile. 

The agreement was that Rushabout 
should pay the money hack in installments, 
and that the machine was to remain 

the grandfather’s property until 

the last payment was made. 

Long before this was made, Rushabout 
met his grandfather on the road. 

“Who does this machine belong to?” 

the younger man asked politely. 

“It’s mine until the last installment 

is paid. But why do you ask?” 

“Well, | just wanted to make sure. 
Er—your car needs four new tires.” 


The Famous Fuie Tapestry, Fortunately Just Stolen 
Robert Benchley. 
Life November 4, 1926 


ABOVE is a reproduction (on a much smaller scale 
Athan was expected) of the famous Fuie Tapestry, 
discovered last summer in Fuie, France, and 

brought to this country just in time to be stolen from 
Gimbel’s window. If any readers of this magazine 
happen to see a tapestry like this wrapped around their 
ice, will they please notify somebody, even if it is only 


a cousin of theirs? Or call Longacre 4867 and ask for 
“Slim.” 


The story told on this tapestry is a very interesting 

one if you happen to be laid up in bed with no magazines 
to look at. It recounts “The Hunting of the Stag” and 
shows how the court of Pepin the Great in the Middle 
Ages used to hunt mongooses. 


In the lower left-hand corner we see the hounds in 

full ery. This one happens to be only in half-cry, but 

it gets fuller as the picture goes on. Above him is a 
medieval zither-zither, who used to accompany the hunt 
in G sharp. His wife is telling him for God’s sake will 

he stop practicing second-zither until the rest of the 
boys come and play the whole thing together. 

In the foreground (left) is a Dominican friar chiding 

Lady Rosamond for looking in the other direction with 
her right eye. She is telling him that her right eye is 

all right—that it is her left that gives her trouble. This 
makes no difference at all to the trombone player behind 
them. Nothing makes any difference to him, and 

why should it? 


The stag by this time is nowhere to be seen. So Pepin 

the Younger stands on his head, which makes the drummer 
only play the harder. Such a drum-drum-drumming! 

If it had been a stag it would have bitten him. 

In the foreground (center) is a bit of medieval necking 
which we would do well to pass over. If you insist, 

however, we will specify that the one on the right 

is the girl and the other—we hope—the boy. 

As was the custom in all stag-hunts, a refreshment 

table, all out of drawing, stands under a tree, and the 

King’s armor-bearer is seen snatching a quick bite before 
killing the stag—or the King, as the case might be. 

The King would seem to need little killing, however, 
appearing cock-eyed on a milk-white steed in the background. 
The falcon which he carries is pretty sick of 

the whole business and is looking for his hood. 

Over in the corner (upper right) the Crown Prince 

is working on what seems to be a ham. Just what it 

really is has never been figured out. If anybody cares, 

we will take the thing home to-night and take a magnifying 


glass to it. 


Up above in the clouds is the medieval conception of 
God, or the Old Man of the Tribe. The two birds 
drawing his chariot, although they are only five years 
old, take eight-year-old suits, and represent High and 
Low Tide. 


In the lower right-hand corner, we see the stag, 

making believe he is asleep. When everybody has gone 
home (which ought to be any minute now) he will come 
out from behind the bush and clean up the refreshments. 
We hope that nobody asks us what the legends on 

the scrolls mean. We have a feeling that it is something 
dirty. 


From McCall's - August 1926 


BEACH MANNERS 

BY EMILY PRICE POST 
& 

HIGH HAT BEACHES 
BY H. E. CHARLOT 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY HENRY RALEIGH 


A generation or two ago, 

before ease and urge of 

. travel made distant nations 
neighbors, the manner in 

which each took its seaside 
bath was not only characteristic, 
but to all of the others, 
shocking. Europe held up its 
hands in horror of American 
“mixed bathing,” while America 
blushed at the almost nakedness 
within Europe’s carefully 


roped enclosures which segregated 
but in no way hid the 

women from the men. At the 
so-called “naughty” French resorts 
criticism was perhaps a 

sop to conscience, as bated attention 
levelled itself upon the 

steps of the bathing-machines. 
Barring the French, the other 
nations held one belief in common: 
Ugliness was infallible 

proof of morality. 

| wonder how many can remember 
our own native bathing 

scenes of the Blue-Flannel 

Period of forty years ago ? 

Few girls swam then. How 

could they, when loaded down 

with yards and pounds of 
water-soaked flannel? The few 
who surmounted this handicap 
swam complacently with a 

gentle breast-stroke and heads 
held high out of the water, to 

keep their hair dry. Modern 

girls swim and dive like seals 

all of them! Which is the 

wherefore that they dress sealfashion 
too. 

At the beach, yesterday, one 

of the last Blue-Flannel survivors 
said to me: “Well, really 

one might as well go bathing 

with nothing on at all! I’d 

like to know what you think 

| trust you don’t approve of 

young women in those onepiece 
jersey suits?” 

“Young women | do! Old 

women, decidedly not |” 

And that is just the point! 
“Modesty,” says the cynic, “is 
consciousness of one’s own imperfection,’ 


which is one of 

those smart-sounding, half-way 

truths. Consciousness of imperfection 

should make one want 

to hide, but unhappily for the 

beauty-loving frequenters of 

beaches, the modesty of unsightliness 

is no more to be 

relied upon than the brazenness of beauty. 

If only the hideous would hide themselves, 

beaches would be one hundred per-cent 

beautiful instead of fifty. One cannot understand 

the mental attitude of a woman of 

five feet five, weighing a hundred and 

eighty, allowing even her own eyes to sec 

her in a stockinette bathing-suit instead of 

choosing one that is unclingingly stiff. One 

cannot understand the heavy thighed woman 

who wears rolled-down stockings! 

Just why the rolled-down stocking gives 

such an effect of naked immodesty is something 

that can’t be explained. Perhaps it 

is because it has a middle-of-the-body suggestion 

like that of a long sleeve joined 

only on the shoulder and the under-arm 

left bare. Arms left entirely bare are beyond 

objection, as are also frankly bare 

legs. In defense of the rolling-down custom 

it must be acknowledged that it does 

away with the “checked-up” discomfort when swimming with 
“side” garters. But as an object lesson in ugliness it cannot 
be exceeded, since an average knee is made to look like a 
thick white swelling, and a fat knee like a gigantic chesnutworm. 
The only bare knee compatible with beauty is one 

which, like a kilted Highlander’s, is lean and weathered brown. 
As to what constitutes actual propriety or the contrary, 
depends not so much upon effect as upon intent. Certain 

of the most celebrated European beaches, which in description 
differ in no way from our own, are in reality 

basically opposed. In France and Italy, sex is always 
dominant whereas in America it does not necessarily count. 
At beaches such as Trouville-Deauville or the Lido, not more 
than twenty-five per-cent of the bathing-costumed go into 
the water; certainly not five per-cent swim. The morning 


bathing-hour is the morning exhibition-hour for feminine 
allure while the orchestra plays jazz and light opera airs; attention 
is centered upon the sirens and manequins displaying 
their wiles and whatever of anatomical beauty they may 
possess, under the sheltering awning of tents or capannas, or 
limited numbers on every one 

of our beaches is nevertheless, 

almost unknown and certainly 

not understood, abroad. In a 

boy’s bathing-suit, for instance, 

with her arms bare to her 

shoulder-blades, and her legs 

bare to her thighs, this typical 

young American presents an entirely 

proper appearance, 

whereas the indolently intentioned 

girl whose bathing attire 

includes both stockings and a 

skirt may be an example of the 

way a well-bred young woman 

ought not to look. 

It is obvious that the “costume” 

of the latter was designed 

solely to display her 

beauty to daring advantage. Its 

material is unserviceable, her 

stockings will scarcely survive 

one standing in the undertow 

upon the rather stony beach. 

The “set” of her bobbed hair is 

such as may not be touched 

by water. 


From this | seem a Blue- 
Flannelette myself, pointing out 

the wickedness of becomingness. 

| wonder ! No! the first young 
American in her tricot is as 

matter of fact an ideal and 
singularly beautiful picture of 
vitality and grace and youth. 

The second is our nearest example 
of the European species 

of beach “manequin.” She undulates 


as she walks toward the 

water’s edge, and when a wave 
embraces her knee, she shivers 
a little and makes quick stamping 
motions as though playing 

grace notes on the piano. She 
smiles archly at a man she 
knows. Then she comes undulating 
back and again sits on 

the sands under her gay Japanese 
parasol. After all, why not? 

And on the side of modern 
morals, there is this to be said: 
Had this so-called siren appeared 
on a beach thirty years 

ago she would have had every 
man within sight looking like a 
dog that is offered a bone. 

(They would look at her like 

that in Europe, to-day). But on 
the beach last week, though 

one or two men glanced at her 
with half friendly indulgence, 

the great majority took little, if 
any notice. 


| don’t know whether it is the result 

of training or temperament but the typical 
American, spending his week-end or his 
holiday at the seashore, delights in colorfulness 
and beauty without mixing up the 

colors with the muddying disturbances of 

sex. Europe accentuates the sensual. There 
are plenty of Americans who are sensualists, 
particularly those who yearly swarm 

to Europe, but America for the most part 

is thinking about something else. American 
boys of today think no more of a girl’s bare 

legs than they think of their own. The 

real allure of the beach is the sun and 

water and sand to which is added the exhilarating 
effect of gaiety suggestive of the 

circus, in that all the color of the palette 

would be merely so much paint without 


the running and laughing and shouting 
of children. 


The most shocking undress which is 

commonplace at all Continental beaches but has happily 
never appeared in America is not that of the women, but of 
the men. Whether fat or thin, well-built or horribly fullgrown, 
men are not attractive objects in bathing trunks without 

tops. A brown-skinned, well-built youth is an object of 

beauty if you like, but such boys invariably wear bathing-suits. 
There is much to be said in praise of European bathing machines 
which allow all those who like clothes abbreviated 

to step directly into the water, under the protection of an 
awning. The innovation that | would myself like to install, 
would be an enormous awning beneath which | might swim 
coolly in the shade. 


On the subject of Beach Behavior (which | have been a 

long time coming to), the rules of etiquette always resolve 
themselves into the avoidance of everything Ihat offends 

taste. Closely embraced dancing on the sand in bathing-suits 
or any other undressed proximity is not even passable behavior. 
Picnic meals in bathing-suits arc prevented by custom 

from taboo, although personally | don’t want ever to 

have to eat next to any man bare-footed in his bathing-suit. 
basking in the sun. Little, if any, interest is taken in the 
water—at least not further out than wading depth. 

Our own beaches may be every bit as colorful; the general 
first impression is much the same. The difference is in 

the shifted point of interest. In America, attention is centered 
not upon the sands, but in the water. The entire 

hundred per-cent of the dressed-for-bathing go into the water, 
and of those, at least seventy-five per-cent are swimmers. 
The life of the American beach is oilt on the rafts, the 
spring-boards, the surf-boards, the bubble-boats. The smallest 
children are “water-babies” wriggling about in doughnutshaped 
life-preservers gaily painted to look like ducks or frogs. 

As for bathing undress the question of propriety all depends 
upon the how and wherefore. To say that every feminine 
bather in America is white flower innocent, and every 
European flamingly red is of course ridiculous, but the 

typical seal-swimming young athlete to be found in un 

tcctural intentions and are set back in wide, sloping lawns 

that culminate here and there in little forests of shrubbery 


and trees. You can drive along here for miles, always with 

the steep rocks and the surf on one side, passing, on the 

other, the green length of the golf course and the polo field, 

rose gardens and the sparkling roofs of greenhouses and, 

every now and then, some great villa: the white Vanderbilt 
cottage with its widely striped awnings; the Vincent Astor 

villa ; the O. H. P. Belmont estate with its Chinese tea-houseon- 
the-cliff and, most interesting of all, high upon the bluff, 

thp little Swiss village, exact replica of an Alpine town, 

which is Commander Arthur Curtiss James’ summer home. 

The excerpt from Mistress Pepys’ diary is not so very misleading 
for, whereas there is ample opportunity to take part 

in games, the really big sporting events are mostly observed. 
The season usually opens with an international tennis tournament 
for college teams, those of Yale, Oxford, Harvard and... 


SAY, Mame and her boy 

friend went to Coney 

on Sunday and believe me 

they had a grand time.” It 

goes something like that—the 
only announcement the great 
six million gets when it journeys 
down to its favorite 

watering place. And what a 
long-distance call to this sort 

of thing!—“Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, who arrived 
last week from Europe 

on the Majestic, have opened 
their villa at Newport, where 
they expect to remain for the 
rest of the season.” 

Coney Island is, quite possibly, 
as old a resort as Newport 

and must be at least as 
famous—perhaps more so since 
O. Henry has so many readers 
and Henry James so few. You 
might say the two resorts have 
reached the opposite poles of 
popularity. Certainly, nothing 
could be “more so” than either 
of them. Of course, many eminent 


philosophers, Kipling for 

one, would have us believe that 

it is only a matter of geography, 

that the two arc sisters under 

their clothes. But if you have 

had an opportunity of observing 

the bathers on both 

beaches, | feel sure you will be 
skeptical about that. At any 

rate you'll have to admit, 

you’d much rather be the 

sister at Newport. 

for she leads during these 

long summer days about as 

pleasant, and withal as busy 

a life, as the ingenuity of man 

has been able to devise. True, 

her bathtub isn’t really quite 

as large as Cecil B. DeMillc 

would have us believe. She 

doesn’t swim around after the 

soap like Gloria, Marquise de 

la Coudraye, nor get drunk 

before breakfast either, like the 
heroine in “Gilded Life.” That 

is all, in the phrase of the vulgar 
boatman, “distinctly the 

bunk.” But it is safe to say that 

if the Newport sister kept a 

diary after the manner of 

Samuel Pepys, it might read 
somewhat like this: 

“Up betimes and took my 

bathw Had Mistinguet massage 

me and also use the vibrator, 

as the party last night was rather late. 
Felt yesterday it would be, knowing 
Chauncey as | do. Note: Must have Dr. 
J ameson analyze these headaches. 
Chauncey not up yet, evidently, poor dear 
Livingston says he lost over a thousand at 
the Embassy last night. 

“With Albert to the Casino to see the 
match between Miss Helen Wills and Mrs. 


Mallory. Pleasant gallery but game too 
prolonged, so on to Bailey’s and wore my 
new suit in swimming. 

“Luncheon at the Astors. Mrs. A. looked 
very well in that cream Paquin Mother 
didn’t buy. Home with Chauncey and we 
lay on the lawn for nearly two hours. 
Something at luncheon made me very 
drowsy. When C. woke up, we together to 
see the Gold Mashie Match but did not 
get quite there, stopping instead at club 
for low tea. 


“Dinner on the yacht. Aunt Evelyn promises to take 

us along when the yachts move north soon to their Maine 
rendezvous at Bar Harbor. She’s going to ask Chauncey, too. 
“So to the Townsend’s dance . . Where very late.” 

The Aunt Evelyn referred to has probably been summering 

in Newport for years, came first with her grandmother, who 
followed Mrs. August Belmont there in the early years after 
the Civil War. That was about the time old Newport began 

to know the social distinction of Gotham’s Four Hundred. 

You can still see, along the first mile or so of Bellevue Avenue, 
the mansions built by these first colonists in the 

elaborate, conglomerate style of the late-Victorian era. In 
New York itself the architectural monstrosities of that time 
have passed away. Only in Newport you can still see them, 
—houses of the old school, their roofs and gables rising 
proudly behind ancient trees and garden walls. 


Farther out along this lane of magnificence, beyond Bailey’s 
Beach, you come upon the new “cottages.” (Such is the 
accepted term for these hundred-room palaces of brick and 
stone andCambridge. It is held on the 

fine courts of America’s most 

famous tennis club, the Newport 

Casino. British and American 

flags fly from the stands 

and there is an eager gallery 

out for these first big matches 

of the season. Thereafter follows 

a long string of tournaments,, 

culminating, toward the 

end of August, in the Invitation 


Tennis Tournament, the most 
important sports event of Newport’s 
season. 


During August, six golf tournaments 
are held at the Country 

Club. The unique 

golf event, however; is the 

Gold Mashie Tournament, held 
early in September on Ocean 
Links, the extremely valuable 
property of Mr. T. Suffern 

Tailer. Here the leading amateurs 
of America contend for a 

solid gold mashie donated by 

Mr. Tailer. 


Of course, during this prizegiving, 
the children could not 

be forgotten. They have plenty 
of medals and cups to work 

for, especially at Bailey's Beach, 
the summer colony's private 
beach to which, as you probably 
know, admittance is difficult. 

It is, like all Newport’s 
playgrounds, a club, with the 
Official title of Spouting Rock 
Beach Association. All the outsider 
ever sees is the blank facade 

of the high wooden wall 

beneath which stand, from ten 
until two every day, a milelong 
line of clean-gleaming 

French, Italian, English and 
American automobiles. But on 
the fine, gray sand beyond the 
wall the elders lie comfortably 
beneath their striped sunshades, 
while the children run 

and swim for the prizes. There 
are mattress races, running 
races, races to the raft, and 
even for the very little children, 


sand building contests for 

which, last year, Mrs. Philip 

Rhinelander, 2nd, offered pretty 

silver loving cups. 

And, no more than the children, 

is charity overlooked. 

Years ago some brilliant patron 

or patroness conceived the 

idea of turning men’s and 

women’s mutual admiration 

into dollars. So now there is always a 
Prettiest Woman in Newport contest. The 
colony was agitated with great excitement 
last year when two young matrons, Mrs. 
Munds and Mrs. Rhinelander Stewart, Jr., 
were racing along, as you might say, neck 
and neck. At the last moment of balloting 
Mrs. Munds received five thousand votes, a 
donation which gave her the victory. The 
winner of the handsomest man contest likewise 
received a last minute block of votes, 
telegraphed by private wire from fellow 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
These beauty and popularity contests alone 
have netted thousands of dollars for the 
local hospital. 


No sooner has the paraphernalia of the 

lawn fete been cleared from the Casino 

grounds than the stands for the horse show 

are erected. That is another sporting event 

of the season’s climax. Usually about four 

hundred horses—hunters and jumpers—are entered in the 
various saddle classes. The late Reginald C. Vanderbilt, who 
died last fall, had been for years head of the committee of 
arrangements. The night before the opening it was his 
practice to give a large dinner to exhibitors and judges. In 
fact, all these sporting events are accompanied by a round of 
dinners and at least one or two grand balls. 


The great time for entertaining is the end of August when 
the tennis matches, gold mashie matches, dog show, horse 
show, and regatta follow close upon one another. For a ball 
of any pretentions, a dancing pavilion is usually added to the 


main residence and there is, of course, dancing in the ballroom 
as well. The piazzas, pavilion and main entrance arc 

banked with bay trees, palms, evergreens and baskets of cut 
flowers. Hundreds of colored electric lights outline the 
driveways, depend in streamers from verandah balustrades 
and are set in flower-beds, trees, and shubbery. Often, as 

at the Haggin ball last year at “Villa Rosa,” supper is served 
at small tables under a tent on the lawn. It is not uncommon 
for the host to import entertainers 

—for the diversion of his guests. For children’s parties the 
star clown from a Broadway success is sometimes employed. 
Most entertaining is done at home in the cottages, though 
there are Thursday night dances on the Horse-Shoe piazza 
of the Casino, and recently Mrs. Astor inaugurated weekly 
dances at the Country Club. The Casino is really a corporation 
with three hundred and eighty-seven shares of stock 

divided among a hundred and sixty-eight stockholders who 
represent about all America has in the way of ancient 

lineage. Beside the Country Club and the Casino there are 
Bailey’s Beach, several historical, literary and art societies, 
and a Clambake Club where men of the colony hold dinners 
and banquets and an annual clay-shooting contest. And 

now there is the Embassy Club, started last year by a 

noted sportswoman in the recently defunct but once notorious 
and flourishing Canfield gambling house bordering upon the 
Casino grounds. 


Over and above all these various means of entertainment, 
there is, nearly every year, some fairly diverting wedding. 
Last year witnessed the marriage of Miss Muriel Vanderbilt 
to Frederick Church’, Jr., of Boston. This afforded a very 
special diversion because, up until the last moment, it was 
undecided whether the ceremony should be Protestant or 
Catholic. In the end the two families compromised by 
having first one ceremony and then, later, the other performed. 
All summer, yachts are drifting in and out of Newport 
harbor, a nice old basin which still retains its Colonial flavor 
reminiscent of the time, long before the Revolutionary War, 
when the little town rivalled Boston as a seaport. The great 
modern castles along the shore are hidden amid parks of 
trees with green deserts of lawn between, so that, as you 
round the breakwater and come to anchor in the harbor, 
you see only the century-old houses along the water-front 
and rising behind them, thinly like a note of music, the 


beautiful white spire of Old Trinity. Here, at the time of 

the Astor Cup Races, assembles the white-winged fleet of 
the New York Yacht Club: yawls, schooners, sloops, fast 
clipper-bowed racing craft, with here and there among them 
some ocean going ship such as Commodore Vincent Astor’s 


“Nourmahal,” Ogden Mills’ “Alcada” or Miss Anne Morgan’s 
great black “Corsair.” 


YOU may recall that, in the opening stanzas of this 

article, the young lady of the diary referred to the 

yachts “moving north to their Maine rendezvous That 
takes place at Bar Harbor. Not so long ago, Newport stood 
alone as the only smart Atlantic resort; but lately two rivals 
have arisen, Bar Harbor and Southampton, Long Island. 
“So glad to see dear land again,” writes our flapper diarist. 
“Steaming up Frenchman’s Bay we passed two British 
cruisers and an American dreadnaught. Ashore and just in 
time for the International Maritime finals—our naval officers 
playing the officers of the British cruisers. Rather mild after 
Bill Tilden, but met so many people we know. After dinner 
to the Rockefeller’s dance... .” 


Bar Harbor too has its Tennis Week, enlivened with a 
masquerade and an Officer’s Ball. Life here is more communal 
and less urban than at Newport, but, on the whole, 

the pastimes are as similar as the two colonies. Its colonists 
include, among others, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Edward B. 
McLean of Harding fame, Henry Morganthau, ex-ambassador 
to Turkey, Cortlandt Van Rensselaer; Frederick W. 

Vanderbilt; and Edsel Ford. There are, too, a great many 
resident, and from time to time visiting educators, writers 

and musicians. President Angell of Yale, President Lowell of 
Harvard, and Henry Van Dyke of Princeton spent last 

summer on the island. Arthur Train, Jane Addams, and 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Symphony, 

are old colonists; and Fritz Kreisler and Ernest Schelling 
sometimes give recitals in the Greek temple of arts overlooking 
the Kebo Valley golf links. You can see that this is, 

if not a very, very exclusive, at least a very distinguished 
colony, inhabited by well known men and women of affairs. 
Unfortunate as it is that Bar Harbor has no real bathing 
beach—or rather that its only stretch of sandy shore is in 

the possession of a private person—nevertheless the need has 
been met by the Swimming Club’s large salt water pool, 


where the facilities for diving and fast swimming are even 
better than on a shallow beach. 


Horses—the riding, showing, and racing of them—play 

a much more important role here than at other shore resorts, 
largely because there are, on the island, over four 

hundred miles of splendid bridle-paths and back-woods 
wagon roads. The gymkhana and horse show are perhaps 
the most popular sporting features of the season. And 
although there is hurdle racing, open and bareback jumping, 
these people still take an interest in old-fashioned harness 
turnouts. Last year Henry Ford and his brother won a 
special gymkhana prize, dressed as farmers, driving a hayrick 
made expressly for the event. And exhibited at the 

horse show were sporty harness pairs, high rumble carts, 
little fast dogcarts, suave victorias, and dashing spider 
phaetons. Other popular sports among these hardy social 
lights are hiking, fishing, and mountain climbing. There’s 

a large world on this island: sixteen mountains, twenty 
lakes, a hundred miles of mountain trails. And strange it 

is to see flappers and flapper matrons climbing, in the morning, 
up some raw precipice by means of spikes and hand 

rails and casting blithe laughter a thousand feet over their 
shoulders. These are the people who have learned, not how 
to make money, but, more difficult still, how to be rich. 

Sport is at once their bracer and their pleasure—a sort of 
medicine these bored babies cry for. 


WE have now been pretty well through the summer 

season ; there is remaining only one alternative to 

“roughing it” at some inland resort, languishing in New 

York, or shopping in Paris. That alternative is Southampton. 
In all probability our flapper friend, deserting 

Chauncey and the yacht, will skip down there for a week 

or so—just to finish her summer off with the September 
Carnival and the meeting of the Suffolk Hounds. Fanshaped 
Southampton lies very near the remotest tip of 

Long Island. From New York it is reached by a drive— 

a fast drive—of a couple of hours and a half along a fine 
concrete speedway. You stop for luncheon or tea at the 
Canoe Place Inn, for years summer headquarters of the late 
Tammany boss, Charles F. Murphy, and his shrewd associates. 
It is an easy drive then to the Hamptons over a 

flat country fanned by salt winds that sweep to you from 


across the barren sand dunes. Crossing Suffolk Downs and 
driving in a wide circle, you flash past the million-dollar 
structure, of white brick which, when finished, is to be 
Henry du Pont’s summer home. And away off, lonely on 

the shore, you can see St. Andrew’s Dune Church, once a 
life-saving station but now the colonist’s place of worship, 

in which officiate, on summer Sundays, bishops and canons 
from distant cities. 


The little village itself is the prettiest of all the resort 
towns—partly because it has no unsightly local business 

center such as Newport, and partly owing to the encouragement 
of the fashionable colony. Colonel Henry H. Rogers— 

famous for the daughter who married Count Salm—has done 
much for the town, contributing a library and an art 

museum. Southampton is the oldest English settlement in 

New York State—or so its local historians claim—and the 
streets bear them out with such names as Job’s Lane, 

Gin Lane and Ox Pasture Road. 


Now, early in September at the time of our hypothetical 
arrival, many chief features of Southampton’s season are 
past. The tennis and golf matches have been played; the 
flower show is over. Five hundred little dogs have been 

put in cages, blue ribbons tied around some of their necks, 
and all taken home again. But we’re in time, at any rate, 

for what is known variously as the Carnival, block party, 

and street fair. It is, in words of the goggle-eyed society 
reporter, the “crowning event of the season.” The proceeds, 
some thirty thousand dollars, go to the Southampton Hospital. 
Several blocks along Main Street are fenced off with 

walls of oak leaves and laid out in little aisles of painted 
booths and canopied amphitheatres. In a large buying, selling, 
auctioneering, chattering crowd, you see faces of people 

who seem just to have stepped out of Sunday’s brown 
rotogravure: Secretary Andrew Mellon of the Treasury; 
Clarence W. Mackay, who is not very proud, apparently, to 

be Irving Berlin’s father-in-law; James A. Stillman, now 
reunited with his wife; Josiah Thaw; the Armours of 

Chicago; and the dozen and one “Vans,” Vanderbilt, Vanderpoel, 
Van Rensselaer, Van Ingen, Van Lennep, and so forth. 

The days and nights of the Carnival are laced with 

luncheons, dinners, and small informal dances. Each year 
one patroness imports a number of Coney Island features 


with all their paraphernalia and there is dancing, too, at the 
fair to the music of an orchestra from the “Lido Venice,” 
one of New York’s smartest supper clubs. After dark 
festoons of colored lights dim the stars over Southampton 
and the thunder of two more jazz bands drowns out the 
distant rumor of the surf. Groups of strolling singers, 
Gipsies and Italians, parade the streets; the gaiety reaches 
its height. And from a distance, what a strange night flower 
the Carnival appears, blooming down there amid the dunes 
and lonely night winds and emitting the drone of five 
thousand bees—gathering honey for the hospital! 

There is, now, only one more event worthy of mention: 
twice a week, from now until the end of October, the 
Suffolk Hounds will meet on the farm of the Long Island 
squire who is Master-of-the-Hunt. When the huntsmen assemble 
the air will have an early morning, early fall, tang 

in it and words will make a little fan of frost before the 
speaker’s lips. There will be thin little girls in loose habits, 
riding great snorting hunters; and handsome matrons who 
make their mounts prance and rear before the young men 
with sleek polished boots and sleeker, more highly polished 
hair. There will be, too, the old-timer smoking his pipe in 

no hurry, and the young first-timer, who wants the hunt 

to begin right away. Then there is invariably, the “lean, 
sun-burnt man of thirty-five,” who looks as though he had 
just galloped out of the pages of some English novel; as 
well as the Mr. So-and-so who sits on his horse like a 

sack of meal. And, finally and lastly—there won't be any 
fox at all. Instead, one of the grooms will ride on ahead, 
dragging the mattress from a fox’s bed in and out of all the 
places he thinks a normally intelligent fox might go if it 
were hotly pursued. 


Presently the hounds are unleashed; they pick up the 

scent and the hunt is on. Right away, at the first fence, a 
few people fall off their horses—notably, with a great thud, 
Mr. So-and-so of the above paragraph. But the frail little 
flappers jump their hunters cleanly and gallop off across the 
meadow, coat-tails and bobbed hair flying behind them in 
the wind. Naturally, leading the field, is a sun-burnt sportsman 
and close behind rides a young matron with the same 
gleam in her eyes that the horses have in theirs. From time 
to time, tired riders drop out and half of them are already 

at table, when at last the hunt completes the circle in 


which the fox, very thoughtfully, has run. Breakfast is the 
important part of the hunt anyway. There are country 
sausages, waffles, steaming German coffee and hot biscuits. 
Thus the season finally passes. The scene shifts from the 
great outdoors to the great indoors. The lean sportsman dons 
evening clothes; the little flapper writes in her diary: “. . .a 
duck of a summer! New York so dreary after it. Dear, 

dear! How thankful we'll be when things begin to happen... 


The Attitude of the Library Toward the Drama 
Libraries - March 1926 


The dramatic editor’s point of view 


Between the drama of the stage and 
the drama of the library is a bottom- 
less gulf of varying widths. Some- 
times its walls are so far apart 

that the space cannot possibly be 
bridged. Sometimes they are so close 
as almost to touch. There are dramas 
in the theater that can never find a way 
across into the library. There are 
dramas safely anchored among the 
books of the library that would fall 

to swift destruction should they at- 
tempt the flight to the stage. Then 
there are other dramas of a choice class 
that belong both to the stage and to 
the library, bridging the gap at will, 

and equally at home before a crowded 
theater and in the sheltered retreat of 
the book-lover. 


It is an astute theatrical producer 

who can always recognize the dramas 
that distinctly belong to the stage, and 
it is a wise librarian who can consis- 
tently draw the line between dramas 
that have a rightful place in the library 


and those that are undesirable intrud- 
ers. 


True drama is true literature. As 

such it belongs in the library as well 

as upon the stage. There can be not 
the slightest question as to the library’s 
attitude toward Shakespere, Goethe, 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, George Bernard 
Shaw, Pinero, and other dramatists 
who have produced works of estab- 
lished literary worth—works that will 
live as acceptable reflections of the life 
and the manners of their times. 


The library long since adopted them 
as its very own—in some instances dis- 
covering them ahead of the stage. 
Thousands of readers knew the cyni- 
cal, satirical, razor-edged Shaw 
through his published works long be- 
fore theatrical managers could be per- 
suaded that playgoers were bright 
enough to grasp and appreciate his 
keen wit as flashed over the footlights. 
Ibsen’s dramas were known through- 
out the country from one end to the 
other while producers were still de- 
bating whether his plays were actable 
and profitable, with accent on the prof- 
itable. 


Maeterlinck’s dramatic prose poetry 
had become firmly established in the 
library when practical theatrical men 
were pronouncing his plays impossible 
for stage purposes—it was the New 
Theater that revealed the beautiful 
dramatic poetry of Sister Beatrice and 
The Blue bird. 


So, too, has the library recognized 
the literary value of many another 
writer and poet who has chosen the 


dramatic form of expression when the 
theater has utterly spurned him—and, 
perhaps, rightly, for beautiful poetry 
and stately dialog do not alone make 
drama acceptable to the stage. The 
requirements of the modern theater are 
strict and fairly well-defined. The 

most gifted author must conform his 
genius to these demands before he can 
expect to win the favor, first of the 
producing manager, then of the play- 
going public, 


The library is right in giving place 

to these non-conforming dramatists. 
It has discovered in the past and will 
discover in the future many a genius 
whose non-conformity is simply a sign 
of progression of advanced genius. 
What the public wanted yes- 

terday it does not want today. What 
the public wants today it may not 
want tomorrow. What it doesn’t want 
now it may be eager for next week. 
So the librarian is safe in recognizing 
the literary drama even though the lit- 
erary drama may not be the present- 
day stage drama. 


But in taking this attitude there is 
danger of the library catering to fad- 
ism. That is the rock that has been 

the means of wrecking many an organ- 
ization that has started out in all sin- 
cerity to study and promote the drama 
only to meet with discouraging disas- 
ter. It is well to give the literary 

drama its due; it is well to acknowl- 
edge the beauty of the poetic drama; 
but it is just as essential to recognize 
the existence and the appeal of the liv- 
ing drama of the day—the drama to 
which the people are drawn by a nor- 
mal, natural, healthy interest, the 


drama which is reflecting our own lives 
and the lives of the people around us, 
the drama that draws us eager-minded 
to the theater, the drama that sends us 
away pleased and zestful, the drama 
through the improvement of which 
must come the much-urged elevation 
of the stage. 


It is right that the library should 

cater to those whose ideals are high 
and whose interest in the better forms 
of literature has already developed in- 
to enthusiasm, but it must cater also 

to that great body of the public that is 
careless of the high ideals, that wants 
its intellectual pleasures in easy, pleas- 
ant doses, that is willing to be educated 
if it is entertained at the same time, 
that is ready to be improved if the 
process is made painless by the admin- 
istration of laughing gas, that can be 
coaxed into a liking for the better 
drama, but that will fly from it as if 

from a pest if it is bored by an intel- 
lectual play for which it has not yet 
been sufficiently prepared. The library 
as regards the drama can do a greater 
service in cultivating a sound taste in 
this larger, popular class than in devot- 
ing itself particularly to filling the 

wants of the smaller cultured—I might 
say over-cultured-class. 


In my opinion certain of the 

branches of the Drama league are de- 
feating their own purpose by overlook- 
ing in a very apparent superior way 
the drama that appeals to the popu- 
lar fancy, choosing rather to devote 
themselves to the drama that is intel- 
lectually aristocratic. The library, be- 
ing a public institution and having a 
real, substantial mission to fulfill, can- 


not afford to make this mistake. It may 
lead gently, but it cannot dictate. The 
great American public, including the 
matter-of-fact-husbands of many of our 
most enthusiastic drama-leaguers, is like 
the calf of rural proverb. It may 

be dragged: to the pail of highly ideal- 
istic drama, but the person who tries 

to force it to drink may have a mighty 
tough job on his hands. And in the 
excitement the pail may be spilled. 


In this connection, | might suggest 
that to its mission of revising the pop- 
ular dramatic taste upward, the library 
might add the mission of revising the 
ultra-cultured dramatic taste down- 
ward. Some of our most ardent de- 
votees of the idealistic drama are miss- 
ing a lot of good things because they 
keep their eyes so persistently upon 
the heights that they cannot see the 
good that: is in the everyday drama 
that is round about them. 


This is a play-going age. The drama 
of the stage is receiving more atten- 
tion than it ever did before. The inter- 
est of the public is already great and it 
is increasing. This interest is reflected 
not alone in the crowds at the theaters, 
but also in the widespread demand for 
information about dramatics. The 
magazines, the weekly periodicals, the 
daily newspapers, the publishers of 
books are taking cognizance of this 
demand, and are seeking to supply it. 


In meeting this demand, the library 
can do a most satisfying work, both to 
itself and to its patrons., It can cir- 
culate matter that will keep its pub- 

lic fully informed as to what the theater 
is doing today and what it has done 


in the past; it can supply those of us 
who are writing plays—and | venture 
to say all of us are—with numerous 
works on dramatic technique as well 
as with working models; and it can 
and should supply the published plays 
themselves. 


The published drama, if it has gen- 
uine literary basis and is a reading play 
as well as an acting play, is a means 
of enjoyment and of education almost 
as much in the library as upon the 
stage. And the published play is abso- 
lutely necessary to those who are mak- 
ing a real study of the drama. Under 
existing conditions the dweller of Mich- 
igan, even Grand Rapids or Detroit, is 
not able to see all of the best plays 
brought out. Perhaps he is never able 
to see them upon the stage, because 
many are, for one reason or another, 
taken from the road before they cover 
the entire country. His only chance of 
enjoying them rests, therefore, in the 
published play. 


Another advantage of having the 
published drama in the library is that 

it can be enjoyed over and over again. 
Frequently when the play is seen upon 
the stage the enjoyment of it there is 
enhanced by having read it first. And 
sometimes when the play has been seen 
first upon the stage, it is read with 

an even greater zest than otherwise. 


Unfortunately for the play-reading 
public, however, many of our worthy 
American dramas are not available in 
book form. The authors write them for 
the stage. The producers buy them for 
their theatrical value and keep them in 
the theater, not turning them over to 


the publisher, except in rare cases, un- 
til their current stage value has been 
exhausted. Indeed, it frequently hap- 
pens that it is only when a play has 
failed to win the interest of the man- 
agers or has come a cropper upon the 
stage, that the authors think of pub- 
lishing it. 


It is different in England and differ- 
ent on the continent. George Bernard 
Shaw, as noted before, was available 
to the reading public before the play- 
going public was introduced to him. 
So was Maeterlinck, so was Ibsen. 


This condition is being remedied, 
however, and more and more of the 
popular drama of the day is being giv- 
en to the library through published 
plays. 


Much of our popular drama, how- 
ever, is not good drama from the li- 
brary standpoint, however successful 
it may be in the theater. This is be- 
cause many of our plays are simply 
passing, effervescent éntertainment 
without substanial or lasting basis. 
Many are the product of stagecraft, 
not the product of play-writing. Many 
are spectacles that please the eye and 
the senses while in action, but that 
cannot be reproduced in printed pages. 


Such plays are written often simply 

in the form of directions to producers, 
to actors, and to mechanics. They have 
no literary aspirations and no literary 
value. Even when they include dialog, 
the dialog is incidental—a part of mak- 
ing a show—not the literary basis of 
the show itself. Such plays are not 
readable, though they may be actable. 


Not being readable, they have no place 
in the library. 


True drama is the expression of life 

or character through action and dialog. 
Where that expression is accomplished 
largely through the literary skill of 

the author, it may make good reading 
—and thus belong to the library. 
Where the literary value of a play 

is a minor quality and the piece de- 
pends mainly upon the cleverness of 
the actors and the effectiveness of 
scenic or mechanical aids, it may act 
well but be poor reading. In that case 
it would simply be a waster of space 
upon the library shelves. 


To illustrate this | may point to a 

play with which you are all familiar 
—Ben Hur. Lew Wallace’s novel, Ben 
Hur, is still in active demand in li- 
braries the country over. The play, 
Ben Hur, a dramatization of the novel, 
was for twelve years or so a phenom- 
enal drawing card, filling theaters night 
after night at the highest regular scale 
of prices. Yet in spite of its success 
upon the stage—success not now due 
to the popularity of the book, although 
that helped at the beginning—! doubt 
if any publisher would venture to print 
the drama, Ben Hur, save as a sordid 
catch-penny effort to take advantage 
of the play’s vogue. 


The play is sketchy, spectacular, 
melodramatic. There is something 
every minute to catch the eye, to spur 
the interest, to thrill the emotions, to 
inspire enthusiasm, but most of this is 
in the action, in the element of the un- 
usual, in the mechanical effects. Very 
little of it is in the dialog, while the 


descriptive matter resolves itself into 
prosaic stage directions. The book of 
the play, while interpreted by a skilful 
producer, a host of actors, a bunch of 
race horses, a few picturesque camels, 
and scenic effects that form an amuse- 
ment and historical exhibition in them- 
selves, resolves itself into one of the 
most extraordinary entertainments 
ever put upon the stage. That same 
book of the play if put into the library 
beside the novel, Ben Hur, would cause 
the latter to wilt with shame. 


| am using this instance simply to 
show that what may be good enter- 
tainment—and, indeed a good play— 
may not be good drama from the li- 
brary point of view. 


| might quote another of the most 
successful plays in the country, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Although we smile over 
Uncle Tom in these days, and leave it 
for the delectation of those whose emo- 
tions are near the surface, the fact can- 
not be denied that the play has exer- 
cised and still exercises a wonderful 
popular appeal. It doubtless has made 
more money than any other play ever 
put upon the boards—not even except- 
ing Shakespere’s Hamlet with the lat- 
ter’s advantage in age—anzcd it is still 
taking in large sums every day, dozens 
of barnstorming companies playing it 

in tents and in halls wherever audi- 
ences can be found. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the novel, is 

given a place in the library as a strik- 
ing picture of slavery days. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, the drama, couldn’t force 
its way-into discriminating libraries ex- 
cept as a dramatic curiosity. It is so 


crude that it incites laughter instead of 
the emotions it arouses in the theater. 
We might preserve it as a horrible ex- 
ample of how bad a play can be and 
succeed, but.we would be ashamed to 
pass it on to coming generations as an 
example of the drama of our day. For 
that matter, however, the play bids 

fair to pass itself on for, while it con- 
tinues to make money as it has for 
more than half a century, actors will 

be found to go “Toming,” as the ex- 
pression is in theatricals. Obviously 
between the library and such dramas, 
the gulf widens out broadly. It cannot 
be bridged. They have no place in the 
library. 


Many dramas that to an audience 
appear possessed of literary merit are 
simply products of expert stagecraft— 
stagecraft that covers up or takes the 
place of literary weaknesses. It is thus 
in the case of some of the Belasco pro- 
ductions. The Music master, one of the 
most successful plays of the past de- 
cade, holds an audience in a close grip 
as the result of the combination of 
Warfield’s acting and Belasco’s stage 
effects and situations, but | doubt that 
the Music master in the library as the 
work of Charles Klein alone would 
merit serious consideration. There are 
other plays by Charles Klein that have 
attracted a lesser degree of attention, 
that would probably make better read- 


ing. 


Such plays as these are like the 
speeches of certain silver-tongued ora- 
tors; they hold us enthralled while we 
are listening to them, and may even 
carry temporary conviction, but when 
we awaken from the spell of the mo- 


ment and subject what we have heard 
to the calm, analytical scrutiny of the 
reader, we find that we have been 
moved simply by sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. 


The public taste of today runs to en- 
tertainment, to that which tickles the 
risibilities, delights the eye, charms the 
ear, pleasurably stirs the senses, can 
be absorbed without much intellectual 
effort, and that leaves no unpleasant 
taste afterwards, even though its heri- 
tage may be a sugar-coated moral. And 
the playwrights who write particularly 

to please this fancy and secure the 
royalties held out as a reward cannot 
be relied upon to furnish many mate- 
rial additions to the library shelves. 
Only when the entertainment they pro- 
duce has a fundamental literary merit 
that is independent of the embellish- 
ments supplied by players and. masters 
of stagecraft can their works be con- 
sidered as fit material for the library. 


That there are plays that satisfy the 
craving for entertainment and at the 
same time have literary dramatic qual- 
ities that entitle them to a place in the 
library is easily proved. In the produc- 
tion of such plays have been employed 
skilled stagecraft, expert acting and 
elaborate stage effects. But these have 
simply been added on to the work of 
the authors—they have not superseded 
it. We can read the plays at home 

and be delighted with their poetry, fan- 
tastic beauty, and real philosophy. Our 
imaginations will make us feel the 
story, see the characters, and find pleas- 
ure in charming pictures, visible only 

to the mind. But in watching such 

plays in the theater, there is an enjoy- 


ment that appeals to the careless, su- 
perficial taste that wants its amuse- 
ment predigested. This special enjoy- 
ment is to a considerable measure the 
produce of the stage director, the play- 
ers and the artisans. 


Good acting plays and good reading 
plays are doing a service for the cause 
of better drama by proving to a large 
share of the public that worthy drama 
does not necessarily have to be dull 
drama. And in forcing home this les- 
son pleasantly, the producers deserve 
a large measure of credit. Plays of this 
type earn their own way into the li- 
brary. Their right there is promptly 
recognized. 


Barrie’s Peter Pan is of that order, 
although its lesson is not obvious. It 
is dainty, poetic, high grade entertain- 
ment that charms in the theater and 
would make enjoyable reading. ; 


The attitude of the library toward 

the ordinary run of the modern drama 
should, | believe, be broadly indulgent. 
It can afford to be as lenient toward 
popular plays as it is toward popular 
novels, giving the best of them and 
those for which there is a real demand, 
a place upon its shelves. Some may 
not abide there for a long time, but a 
goodly number will doubtless be 
found representative enough of the 
times and the manners they depict to 
be retained for the pleasure and the 
profit of students and of even casual 
readers for years to come. It is only 

by studying the old and the new, the 
good and the bad, the strong and the 
weak, that we can come to a correct 
judgment of actual values. 


The plays that are typical of our 
present stage, as well as of the stage of 
the past, should be available in the li- 
brary. In saying this | wish to dis- 
tinguish again between plays that have 
a fundamental literary basis and those 
that are simply manufactured by pro- 
ducers and players after the play- 
wright has furnished a skeleton. All 
plays taken into the library from the 
stage should be, at least, readable 
plays. 


We should have plays by our Amer- 
ican authors—Bronson Howard’s Hen- 
rietta, a goodly share of Clyde Fitch’s 
long list, eliminating some of his made- 
to-order stuff when he was trying to 
get rich fast; William Gillette’s melo- 
dramas and the works of Augustus 
Thomas, De Mille and others. We 
should have a good representation of 
the best of the present-day school. To- 
day plays run strongly to action, but 

in many of them the action is so well 
expressed that it is felt even in the 
printed copies. In Augustus Thomas’ 
Arizona, that splendid combination of 
western and military drama, the tense, 
virile, vigorous action is expressed in 
the terse, snappy, effective dialog that 
gives us the thrill of the acted play. 
The library can and should havea large 
representation of English and foreign 
plays, including Pinero, Wilde, Jones, 
Barrie, Ibsen, Bernstein, and others. 

If we are to have the drama in the 
library it should be comprehensive 
drama so that we may see what the 
playwrights of the world are doing, 

and the lines along which they are 
striving. 


To sum up, | believe that the atti- 

tude of the library toward the drama 
should be broad, tolerant, helpful, and 
coéperative. The library can do much 
for the drama, and the drama can do 
much for the library. They should 
work together as two of the great pop- 
ular educational forces of the day. 


After Seeing The Thief of Bagdad 
by 

Quantrille D. McClung, librarian, 
Park Hill branch library, Denver, Col. 


Many persons who read solely for 
recreation seem to think that the only 
kinds of print which will furnish them 
with a sense of romance, a change of 
scene and vicarious adventure with a 
bit of philosophy for the rough places 
of life, are the popular magazines and 
novels, Far be it from me even to 
imply that readers should eschew light 
fiction; | am convinced, however, that 
they miss a great deal by confining 
themselves to that class of reading 
matter. 


Reading a book that gives pleasure 

is like finding a treasure chest; as the 
treasure hunter seeks for the chest, 
so we take up a book, not knowing 
what the lifted lid may disclose; what 
hoard of uncut gems, what strings of 
pearl; what golden chalices or clinking 
-doubloons. The kind of books we 
have mentioned in our first sentences 
furnish a rather poor quality and mea- 


gre supply, on the whole, of what may 
be found in great richness in such 
authors as Galsworthy, De Morgan, 
Van Dyke, or Noyes, to mention a few 
of our own favorites. 


But it seems to be a widespread be- 
lief that to read good books is a diffi- 
cult matter and apt to cause no little 
mental strain. Such is not the case, 
and any person who wishes to improve 
the quality of his reading and familiar- 
ize himself with the best authors may 
do so easily. Too often, in the desire 
to read something worth while, the 
mistake is made of beginning with a 
book which is unsuited to the mood 
or too different from what one has 
been reading. Browning would be im- 
possible after a diet of cowboy stories 
and the Meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius wring a groan from the lips of 
one who has been devoted to the sac- 
charine school of fiction. A careful 
survey of one’s tastes and interests 
will suggest many points of departure, 
from which one may progress by easy 
stages to a familiarity with many of 
the choice products of mind and pen. 
Suppose one has recently seen the 
film, The Thief of Bagdad—what bet- 
ter beginning could one ask for a 
course of reading that would open up 
a new world of interest and pleasure 
which would not greatly tax the mind 
in the hours of fatigue? Get out your 
Tennyson and read his- Recollections 
of the Arabian nights, and recallin 
your first reading of those immorta 
tales, you will be sure to want to read 
them once more. A recent adaptation 
of the Arabian nights which is partic- 
ularly appealing is that of the cele- 
brated Irish writer, Padraic Colum. It 


is fairly crammed with delightful illus- 
trations in black and white by Eric 
Pape who got his inspiration from fine 
relics of old Persian art. 


The preface of this book should be 
read by all who are interested in the 
original work for it characterizes in a 
valuable way the famous translations 
which first disclosed to the western 
world the wonders of that eastern lit- 
erature. In this preface we are told 
that in the first translation, which was 
made by Antoine Galland, a French- 
man, about 200 years ago, there ap- 
eared the story of Ali Baba and the 
orty thieves, not a trace of which has 
ever been found elsewhere. May it 
not be that in the first glow of the dis- 
covery that he could successfully trans- 
mute the color and imagery of the 
Orient into his own tongue, the gifted 
writer invented the story himself? 


The great English translations are 

the Lane, the Burton, and the Payne; 
the first of which is best for pleas- 

ure reading since it lacks the eroticism 
of the Burton edition and its prose is 
of a superior quality. With what 
‘soothing cadences it falls upon the ear 
so constantly assaulted by the lingual 
absurdities of the jazz age! Who 
would not return refreshed from an 
evening’s sojourn in the scented gar- 
dens of the East? 


The lives of these translators are 

as full of romance as the stories they 
have given us, which is fully exempli- 
fied by Lady Burton’s account of her 
meeting with and marriage to Sir 
Richard Burton. It fills a big, thick 
book, but one. need not be alarmed at 


the size; read only the parts that are 
of interest to you and leave the re- 
mainder to the bookworms. 


If one wishes to learn more of the 
ancient Persians, the National Geo- 

- graphic Magazine of recent years will 
furnish several articles on the subject 
with an abundance of fine pictures. 
Books on collecting have chapters on 
Persian art and it is surprising how 
soon one may learn to recognize bits 
of brass or pottery encountered in the 
shops or the homes of friends. 


Francis Jenkins Olcott’s Tales of the 
Persian ae may claim the attention 
next and after that the reader will 
surely want to become acquainted with 
the renowned Hajji Baba of Isphahan. 
His creator was James Morier, an- 
other of those gifted and adventurous 
Englishmen who risked their lives 
more than once to win from the Orient 
its secrets. It was in 1824 that Hajji 
Baba first made his bow to an admir- 
ing world and those who know him 
may be glad to hear that a new edi- 
tion of him came out in 1914. One 
sentence from his lips is typical of his 
philosophy: “To be taken for a man 

of real learning, | have only to look 
wise, shut my lips and strictly keep 
my own counsel.” 


After one has read of old Bagdad. 

the mind turns naturally to old Con- 
stantinople, known also as New Rome, 
Byzantium, and to the Turks as Istam- 
boul. Istamboul! delightful name! 

How one whispers it again and again 
in incantation, as tho to call up the 
vanished days when the “Queen of the 
Bosphorus’ was in her glory! F. Ma- 


rion Crawford’s Arethusa pictures the 
old city as she was in 1376, when the 
Italian colonists were playing so large 
a part in her history. This fascinating 
visit may be supplemented by another 
about seventy-five years later during 
the sojourn of the Prince of India whc 
connived at the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Constantinople in 1453. The 
book was written by the American 
soldier and diplomat, General Lew 
Wallace, who spent years in gathering 
his material with the result that this 
romance like his other, Ben Hur, seems 
destined to live indefinitely. If you 

will obtain an old Baedeker and use the 
maps along with the story, you will 
feel when it is finished, as tho you had 
walked the streets of the old Greek 
capital yourself and smelled the in- 
cense of St. Sophia. 


H. G. Dwight, who has lived for 

many years in Constantinople, has 
given us an excellent picture in his 
book by that name, and his attempt 
to draw attention to the historical and 
artistic remains of the past is highly 
commendable. Read one such book 
and the next time you visit a strange 
and beautiful place you will be en- 
abled to see more than the plainly ob- 
vious. None of us wants to be like the 
woman who, when asked what were her 
impressions of Venice, replied, “Oh, 
in Venice they have canals instead of 
streets and they go everywhere in 
gondolas.” 


Pierre Loti, the celebrated French 
writer who passed away in 1923, was 
deeply interested and learned in all 
that pertained to the Orient. It was 

he who told the story of three Turkish 


women who left the harem and tried 
living in Europe, only to return “dis- 
enchanted.” Later, these women 

wrote their own account in A Turkish 
woman’s European experiences, which 
is of interest to those who are watch- 
ing the gradual liberation of the Orien- 
tal woman. 


Once upon a time, there lived in 
Constantinople a little Greek girl, De- 
metra Vaka by name, who, in A child 
of the Orient, tells how the world 
looked to her in her extreme youth. 
After her return from America, whither 
she went as a young woman to make 
her fortune, she visited many of her 
old friends living in seclusion, and the 
record of these visits is preserved in 
that well-flavored book, Haremlik, in 
which is presented an idealized picture 
of harem life, making one long for an 
existence in which there was actually 
time to go out and watch the sun set, 
undisturbed by any call of duty. De- 
metra Vaka is now Mrs Kenneth 
Brown, but she is still the friend of the 
women who live in her birth city and 
has recently written sympathetically 
of their new problems in her Unveiled 
ladies of Stamboul. Her novels, too, 
present a truer picture of eastern life 
than those written from the standpoint 
of a briefer observation. 


Let us travel down to Damascus 
now, and look at Jules Guerin’s pic- 
tures which he has made for Robert 
Hichens’ book The Holy land. 


Dwight Elmendorff’s Camera crusade 
thru the Holy land is illustrated with 
photographs; and Henry Van Dyke’s 
Out-of-doors in the Holy land is the 


record, in choice prose, of a reverent 
pilgrimage to the scenes rendered for- 
ever sacred by the presence of the 
Master. Marmaduke Pickthall’s novels, 
The House of war and Said, the 
fisherman, will tell you more about 

the common people of Syria than many 
a dusty tome. This is a good time to 
try Rihbany’s Treasure of Rasmola, 
and if that has been enjoyed, A Far 
journey will tell the story of the au- 
thor’s life. Fatima by Rowland 
Thomas is a clever little story with a 
humorous ending that is refreshing. 
While lingering in this quarter of the 
globe one must reread Ben Hur, that 
old favorite that is ever new. 


Next to Damascus in interest, as a 
political center of the Moslems, is 
Cairo, once the rival.of Bagdad. Cairo, 
Jerusalem, and Damascus by D. S. 
Margoliouth, with its charming water 
colors, will enrich more than one leis- 
ure hour. Pickthall’s Veiled women 
gives an intimate picture of harem life 
in modern Egypt, the heroine being an 
English governess who is married to 
a high-class Cairene. Modern sons of 
the Pharaohs excites interest by its 
very cover and the author, S. H. Lee- 
der, has done his best to sustain that 
interest. Egypt, to the majority of 
people, means only a river and a 
quantity of ruins; it will mean much 
more after reading even one book de- 
scriptive of life in that country. The 
archaeological discoveries which have 
electrified the world during the past 
few years have been well treated in 
periodical literature which can easily 
be obtained at any good public library, 
and those who wish to visualize the 
Valley of the kings, where some of 


these important finds have been made, 
will find in George Eber’s Uarda a 

vivid picture of how it appeared in 
1489 B. C. when the treasures which 
are being unearthed today were being. 
hidden away. 


Hichens has also done a book on 
Egypt and its monuments illustrated 
with his usual happy touch by Jules 
Guerin. Old Egypt has been portrayed 
in a number of novels; Kingsley’s Hy- 
patia shows us Alexandria and its re- 
ligious factions in 413 A. D.; the Bride 
of the Nile deals with the barbarous 
customs incident to the Moslem ascen- 
dancy in 643A. D.; The Yoke by 
Elizabeth Miller goes back to the days 
of the Exodus, and An Egyptian prin- 
cess reflects the era of ancient Persian 
supremacy; in In desert and wilder- 
ness by Henryk Sienkiewicz, the fruit 
of his visit to Africa in 1891, we have 

a modern story of two foreign children 
who were kidnapped by the natives 
during the Mahdi uprising. 


The next city to figure in this tour 

of the Moslem world is Tunis, and in 
this connection Gustave Flaubert’s Sa- 
lammbo comes at once to mind. One of 
the most heart-rending scenes in this 
tragic book is that of the sacrifice of 
children to the awful god Moloch. 
During the past year or two, remains 
of these little victims have been un- 
earthed on the site of ancient Carthage 
which stood near where the present 
city looks out upon the sea. Ethel 
Stevens’ The Veil is another of those 
novels of harem life so convincingly 
written that the reader is led to feel 
them an account of actual experience. 
Beautiful foreign women may become 


the center of strange and disconcerting 
happenings while residing in Moham- 
medan lands, as is revealed in Maktoub 
by Craig. The old reservoir in which 
the heroine nearly lost her life is not 

a product of the imagination but has 
its counterpart in an old ruin near the 
city. Those who have read and reread 
Robert Hichens’ Garden of Allah will 
find S. H. Leeder’s A Desert gate- 

way interesting as a detailed descrip- 
tion of the town of Biskra, and the sec- 
tion on northern Africa in Burton 
Holmes’ Travelogues will also show 
how carefully the novelist depicted the 
scenes of his story. Those who saw 
the motion picture made from the 
novel a number of years ago will be 
pleased to discover how closely and 
successfully the producers copied the 
town. One gets a fair amount of at- 
mosphere from such books, if the 
imagination is in good working order, 
and escapes the incongruities which 
have acccompanied the tourist in his 
search for local color. 


In these days of the emancipation 

of women, it is fitting that an English- 
woman, valiant successor of the men 
who have gone before her, should have 
been the one to penetrate to the last 
secret stronghold of Islam. This feat 
has been accomplished by Rosita 
Forbes who tells all about it in her 
book, Secret of the Sahara: Kufara. It 
seems well to mention at this point, 
that other courageous Englishwoman, 
Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, who long 
ago married one of the leaders of the 
Islamic world and suffered the vicissi- 
tudes that come to the Christian wife 
of a Mohammedan. This is another 
large book that will not need to be read 


in its entirety ; judicious skipping is as 
useful at times as careful perusal. 


By this time orie ought to be able to 
assimilate so excellent a book as Edith 
Wharton’s Morocco, the product of 
careful research and personal observa- 
tion. 


It is hoped that this suggestive out- 
line may convince the reader that a 
careful choice of material will afford 
far more pleasure than desultory read- 
ing and at the same time leave a re- 
siduum of thought and information 
that will be of value on r.any occa- 
sions. Anyone who follows this scheme 
for a time will never go back to the 

old habit of reading the book of the 
hour merely because everyone else is 
reading it. 


[re:] Howard Mumford Jones’ 
Attack on Librarians’ 
by Jean Gray Allen 


An answer: 


Oh, Mr Howard Mumford Jones, 

Where have you dwelt of late? 

On what weird planets have you let 

Your ideas vegetate? 

These “bleak, spare women,” “sad and mad,” 
On whom you base your sonnets, 
Passed out with days of white shirtwaists, 
Hatpins and black lace bonnets. 


But, since you get back what you give, 
It really is no wonder 

That you see naught but stony stares 
And brows as black as thunder. 


Come, tune in with the A. L.A., 
Attend some snappy meetings. 
We'll heap huge coals of fire upon 
Your head with chatty greetings. 


The Motion Picture Problem 


There was held in Chicago, February 
10-12, the fourth annual Motion Pic- 
ture conference under the auspices of 
the Federal Motion Picture Council of 
America, Inc. The preliminary pro- 
gram stated, “This is an open confer- 
ence with a free platform. All are wel- 
come.” The preparation of the program 
was under serious consideration for a 
long time by eminent persons inter- 
ested in the morals and manners, the edu- 
cation and training of the young and 

in the elevation of the tastes of people 
in general. 


When these thoughtful persons spoke, 
one caught again a vision of the spirit 
that felt a patriotic urge in the great 
days of a decade ago when every one 
with a conscience void of offense tried 
to find out the things to be done that 
would be best under the trying circum- 
stances of the times. Men and women 
of standing, because of their useful 
work in the fields of education, law, 
religion and political endeavor, at- 
tended the sessions, took part in the 
discussions or by their very presence 
added to the earnestness of the in- 
quiry as to what should be done to 
solve the difficult problems presented by 
the motion picture situation all over 
the country. All of these recognized 
the good that motion pictures might do 
if they were on a higher level or in 


the hands of men of vision. 


The deplorable side of the picture 
was emphasized by the half dozen 
speakers who, clever, shrewd, glib of 
speech, used the opportunity given 
them to speak in behalf of their com- 
mercial interests and consumed time in 
an endeavor to create an atmosphere 
of ridicule and contention. No better 
illustration of Emerson’s saying — 
“What you are speaks so loudly that 

| cannot hear what you say’—could 
be given. 


The opinions of those who were se- 
riously endeavoring to find the right 
path as to the national regulation of 
motion pictures differed all the way 
from those in favor of strict legal cen- 
sorship, to persons like Judge Ben 
Lindsey of Denver who thought cen- 
sorship an invasion of personal rights 
—who thought education and great- 
er development of civic righteousness 
was the only road that could or should 
be pursued. 


Two bills are in Congress on this 
subject, one known as the Swoope bill 
(H. R. 4094) and the other as the Up- 
shaw bill (H. R. 6233). These were 
explained, the first by Congressman 
Swoope himself, and the second by 
Canon William S. Chase. The intent 
and purpose of the bills are identical, 
one going more into detail with rea- 
sons for the same, and the other being 
a succinct statement of the need for 
regulation, leaving the details to be ap- 
plied by those authorized to carry out 
its purpose. 


Libraries, as a part of the machinery 


of public education, have a duty in 
these matters, which, because of the 
ugliness of its connection, is often 
overlooked. There is an analogy be- 
tween story-telling and moving pic- 
tures, even of the best kind. Both 
ought to excite the desire to know 
more from having heard the story or 
having seen the picture, but too many 
times the audience has the story 
poured over it for the mere pleasure 
it gives and, in the case of the pic- 
tures, oftener than not, the gaseous 
vapors stifle any spiritual thought and 
stunt the mental growth. 


There is not much that can be done 

in changing either point of view or 
mode of living after the years of ma- 
turity are reached, but it does seem 
pitiful that youth should not have a 
better chance in these educational 
matters. Sometimes it would seem as 
if they would be better off if nothing 
interfered with the regular develop- 
ment which might come from their 
natural endowments. There is no 
class that can eScape harm from poor 
or bad pictures. For the children 

who are in poverty’s grip, most pic- 
tures are sodden, they are without in- 
spiration or taste, without ideals or 
hint that life contains anything beyond 
the dull grind that is their own en- 
vironment day by day. For the more 
fortunate, unwholesome curiosity is 
excited by seeing pictures which cal- 
lous the perceptions and fine feelings 
before real experience ever comes, 
with the result that there is a loss of 
the finer perceptions and standards of 
conduct. Adult points of view are pre- 
sented before they are due. Prema- 
ture experiences of world-old problems 


are brought within the compass of 
childhood’s judgment or field of play 
and become a matter of course. 


Librarians are sometimes led off by 
the increased circulation of a few 
books which manage to break into the 
movies, but for the one grain of wheat 
that comes from such an experience, 
there are oceans of chaff and tons of 
rust. 


Leaving aside altogether the moral 
question of the situation, Channing 
Pollock’s statement before the Utica 
audience (see p. 129), that the great 
evil of the world is ignorance and the 
sole remedy for it is education, rings 
so powerfully true that the shortest 
moment of thought will show the 
course to be pursued. What Mr Pol- 
lock says about depletion of taste is 
worthy of wide dissemination. The 
development of the aesthetic taste, 
while not in itself a shield against 
evil, does offer a responsibility that 
may hold until a more vigorous de- 
fense can be established. 


What is true of books is equally 

true of pictures and is so closely re- 
lated to the service of books that it 
cannot be overlooked. Here is where 
the librarian receives direction on 
which side of the line to stand. Mr 
Pollock’s address is to be recommend- 
ed to all who understand the momen- 
tous future that is just ahead in the 
world of print, both moving pictures 
and books. 


PRO-FASCIST AMERICA? 


THE LIVING AGE - APRIL 10, 1926 


A contributor to Deutsche Allige- 

meine Zeitung, who has evidently fol- 
lowed the discussion of the Italian debt 
settlement in this country with keen 
interest, thinks that the extraordinary 
liberality our negotiators showed Count 
Volpi’s commission was due to our 
secret sympathy with Fascism. ‘The 
Babbitt masses on the one hand, and the 
equally conservative professional politi- 
cians on the other, admire Mussolini 
because they make a fetish of law and 
order. America’s innumerable patriotic 
societies and welfare organizations, 
her American Legion and her Ku Klux 
Klan, are at heart purely Fascist 
bodies. American conditions are dif- 
ferent from those in Italy, and con- 
sequently her methods are different. 
But the fundamental idea is the same.’ 


This writer professes to discover 
evidence that the present Washington 
Administration stands in hand and 
glove with Mussolini, and discovers 

a certain resemblance between Mr. 
Coolidge, ‘the crusher of the Boston 
police strike,’ and the Black Shirt 
leader. He cites as one of the fruits of 
this secret sympathy the imprisonment 
of Signor Tresca and the suspension of 
his paper in New York City, nominally 
for a technical violation of the press 
law, but really because that editor is an 
enemy of Fascism. 


From all this the writer concludes: 
‘America sees in the large only the 
brighter side of Mussolini’s régime, and 
in view of her own political prejudices 
is perhaps able to see only that side. 
She has a right to her own opinion. 


But she also has a_ responsibility. 
When her Government supports Fas- 
cism it must be with its eyes open to 
what Fascism is doing in Europe, and 
particularly to our German brethren in 
Tyrol. Had it not been for the United 
States, South Tyrol would never have 
passed into Italy’s hands.’ 


A TRAGIC CHAPTER IN MEXICAN HISTORY: 
THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST MADERO 

BY Juan Sanchez Azcona 

From El Universal (Mexican Independent 
daily), March 6, 1926 


[Despite the greater events that have 
intervened, many Americans still re- 
call vividly the shock produced in the 
United States by the news that Presi- 
dent Madero, the reforming Berkeley 
University graduate who had over- 
thrown the Porfirio Diaz régime in 
Mexico, had been assassinated, to- 
gether with his colleague in office, 
while a prisoner in the hands of the 
man who had usurped his post. This 
episode has doubtless influenced all 
subsequent American opinion of politi- 
cal conditions in our neighboring re- 
public. The external facts of the crime 
are generally known and hardly re- 
quire a new description, but the follow- 
ing analysis of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances that lay behind it throws 
some light into a still obscure recess 
of history which is not without imme- 
diate interest to the people of our 
country. ] 


Our press has recently revived dis- 
cussion of the crime committed thir- 


teen years ago when the Supreme 
Magistrates of the Republic, Francisco 
I. Madero and José Maria Pino Suarez, 
were assassinated. This discussion 
concerned itself with certain definite 
questions, the answers to which will 
help us to reconstruct a moral as well 
as a physical picture of that nefarious 
deed. But these inquiries have in- 
evitably extended beyond concrete 
facts, in an effort to establish the guilt 
or innocence of those suspected of 
being the remoter accessories or in- 
stigators of that act. 


Acomprehensive answer to the 
questions thus raised is easy. There is 
no doubt or mystery as to their an- 
swer. The names of those responsible 
are indelibly engraved on the nation’s 
memory and the opinion of foreign 
chanceries. All that remains to-day 

is to assign his fair share of guilt to 
every person directly or indirectly 
implicated in the crime. We know that 
it had several instigators, that several 
actually participated in it, that there 
was a still larger number of accom- 
plices, and that the list of those who 
covered up the guilty, who were pas- 
sive and unprotesting witnesses of 
what occurred or who intentionally 
profited by the deed, is a long one. 
But the chief criminal was Victoriano 
Huerta. That, | believe, is proved 
without question. It is a positive, 
clear, precise historical fact. 


| bear in mind all the varying ver- 
sions of that tragic episode. | under- 
stand the very natural motives that 
color most of these accounts. No 

man who was a member of any of 
Huerta’s cabinets could frankly accuse 


him of ordering the double assassina- 
tion of February 22, 1913. That 

would be tantamount to a confession 
that he was Huerta’s conscious accom- 
plice, that his personal vanity or ambi- 
tion had made him an accessory to 

a nefarious assassination. Naturally 
no man can be expected to make such 
a confession. His vanity or ambition 
blinds him to the enormity of this 
double murder, although all the rest 

of the world views it with abhorrence. 
Some of these apologists have gone 
so far as to argue that no one should 
stand morally convicted of the crime 
so long as the written order to commit 
it has not been produced! Risum 
teneatis ! 


If Huerta had been ‘surprised and 
stunned’ to learn of the crime, he would 
naturally have punished immediately 
the men who committed it. Instead of 
that, he published an absurd official 
version in the press, which the members 
of his Cabinet helped him to circulate, 
regardless of the opprobrium heaped 
upon them by the nation at large, and, 
as soon as the facts were known, by 
public opinion abroad. They still 

bear the burden of that infamy, not- 
withstanding their personal ability and 
a certain superficial standing that 
some of them have subsequently 
managed to regain. The only way they 
could have kept their reputations 
clean would have been to resign their 
posts immediately and irrevocably as 
soon as the facts were known; but not 
one of them did so. Relatively less 
interest attaches to the men who 
actually committed the crime — mere 
paid executioners as they were. They 
belong to that repulsive gunman class 


that has existed at all times in every 
country and that unhappily we shall 
have with us as long as men exist who 
are willing to stoop to pick their tools 
out of the dregs of society. 


When Huerta, after conferring with 
his traitorous lieutenants and with 

the American Ambassador, — confer- 
ences that are a matter of public 
knowledge, — decided to betray and 
arrest President Madero, his further 
plan of action was not fully worked 
out. He had taken the first step in 

a political crime, and left the further 
progress of his adventure to that pe- 
culiar personal God to whom he so 
often appealed. For several days he 
vacillated between different courses 
of conduct. His nerves were in such 

a state that he was scarcely rational. 
He was at the mercy of any suggestion 
that did not involve weakening his 
usurped authority, which it was his 
sole preoccupation to retain. In fact, 
both the military usurpers, Felix 

Diaz and Victoriano Huerta, were in- 
volved in identical perplexities, al- 
though they showed it in different 
ways. Their followers and advisers 
were similarly at sea. The diplomatic 
corps was likewise uncertain how to 
act, except the honorable few who were 
honestly indignant and horrified at 
what was taking place. The American 
Ambassador, who had been delighted 
for a moment at the result of what he 
quite rightly regarded as his own work, 
began to be seriously disturbed over 
its possible effect at Washington. 

So he bombarded his State Depart- 
ment with misleading dispatches, in 
an effort to get its approval for what 
he had taken it upon himself to do. 


He could not doubt for a moment that 

as long as Madero and Suarez, although 
under arrest, retained their legal status 
as the Supreme Magistrates of Mexico 
the Washington Government would 
continue to treat them as such, and 
would take prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures to correct the underhanded and 
unworthy actions of its intemperate 

and avaricious representative. 


The other members of the diplomatic 
corps, except three whose names the 
whole country knows and one who was 
conveniently absent, trotted after the 
American Ambassador like a flock of 
sheep; and residents of the capital, 
perplexed over what was happening, 
concealed their true sentiments be- 
hind a cowardly mask of acquiescence. 
Timely measures had been taken to 
intimidate them by a demonstrative 
bombardment. The army wavered. 

It was not very enthusiastic for Ma- 
dero, but it felt that the President of 
the Republic was none the less its 
commander-in-chief. The governors 
of the different States, with a very 
few exceptions, were loyal to the con- 
stitutional authorities. The Supreme 
Court was exceedingly averse to any 
resort to ultralegal measures. A large 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
supported Madero. 


But a group of the older senators, 

who were inveterate admirers of Por- 
firio Diaz, encouraged Huerta’s am- 
bitions and ‘authorized’ him to arrest 
the President of the Republic and the 
members of his Cabinet. As a result 
the situation was most precarious. 
The Mexican people, on learning what 
was going on, were likely to recover at 


any moment from their temporary 
surprise and indecision and to brush 
aside the little Pretorian band at the 
capital with a single indignant gesture. 
So it was necessary to settle things at 
once. Those implicated in the Huerta 
movement and the arrest of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President concen- 
trated all the mental power they 
possessed upon this task. 


Since Madero and Pino Suarez 

had not been killed when they were 
attacked in the Cabinet Room, nor at 
the time they were arrested, it was nec- 
essary to preserve their lives as long 
as they retained their high offices. 

It was essential to secure their formal 
resignations, for even in the existing 
chaos Huerta must have some legal 
claim to office. If Madero and Su4rez 
could be persuaded to resign, Huerta, 
under the Constitution then in force, 
might be made President by recognized 
legal procedure—by extorting an 
election from Congress. 


But Huerta, the American Ambas- 
sador, and the other conspirators 

knew very well that neither Madero 

nor Suarez would willingly resign the 
posts to which they had been elected 
by popular vote. They had indignantly 
refused to do so at the suggestion of the 
meddling Ambassador, although some 
weak-kneed members of their Cabinet 
were inclined to advise surrender. 
Neither of these men was the sort of 
person to yield to threats, no matter 
what the circumstances were. But they 
might be amenable to the pleas of 

their families, and so the army usurpers 
and their civilian abetters brought 
pressure to bear upon Madero and 


Su€rez in this manner. They used 
frightened relatives who were ready 

to do anything to save the lives of those 
dear to them, and one or two pliable 
members of Madero’s Cabinet, to work 
upon the arrested Chief Executive and 
his associates. 


Yielding to these methods of per- 
suasion, the two prisoners at length 
gave their signatures, and the first 
positive step toward a change of gov- 
ernment was taken. But that was not 
enough; the Chamber of Deputies 
must accept the resignation. That 
proved easier, for a group of men is 
more subservient than its members 
would be as individuals. The Maderist 
Chamber would not have betrayed its 
leader, but it could be intimidated, 
especially after it had been deceived 
by a false version of Madero’s real 
wishes in the matter. It is scarcely 
possible to apportion blame in such 
an instance. The action of the Legisla- 
ture under the circumstances was 
quite natural, and can hardly be at- 
tributed entirely to cowardice or in- 
difference. 


Nevertheless we now realize that, 

if Congress had refused by a decisive 
majority to accept Madero’s resigna- 
tion, constitutional government would 
have been restored at once, for the 
army would have rallied to the support 
of the Legislature and the nation would 
have stood resolutely behind it. In 

that case Huerta would have had to 
wash his hands of the Senate, and the 
whole episode would have ended in 

a series of trials, a few executions, and 
the resignation of several meddling 
diplomats. 


As it turned out, Huerta was able 

to seat himself in the presidential chair 
within an hour, whence he again in- 
voked his personal God to aid him in 
accomplishing his ‘patriotic purpose.’ 
He wound up by embracing Felix 
Diaz, whom he was to betray in turn 

a short time afterward. 


The new Presidente immediately 
appointed a cabinet of men of his own 
type and temper, and summoned it to 
deliberate on the fate of the prisoners. 
None of the new ministers even hinted 
that Madero and Sufrez should suffer 
death. One recommended that they 
be tried, but could suggest no charge 
to bring against them. So it was de- 
cided that they should be exiled. | 
know this upon indubitable authority. 


Possibly after the cabinet meeting 
was over a certain member whose name 
| cannot mention suggested to Huerta 
that as long as Madero was alive he 
would be a rallying-point for Huerta’s 
enemies. That was a mistake, for 
Madero, stripped of his presidential 
office, could never have been more 
than a rebel chief easily enough sup- 
pressed. But Madero the martyr in- 
evitably became a symbol of the revo- 
lution. However that may be, the 
usurper rejected contemptuously the 
advice of his cabinet and acted on his 
own account. | should like to think 
that his ministers had no suspicion of 
what was about to occur, and that the 
crime honestly revolted them; but in- 
stead they all extenuated it and not 
one of them denounced it. Having 
overcome their initial scruples, the 
assassinations and atrocities that fol- 


lowed were the logical fruit of their 
action. 


The publication of the results of the 
investigations undertaken at different 
times to determine the details of the 
tragedy that followed will undoubtedly 
arouse great interest. But they will 

not bring the culpable to book, for the 
principal criminals are dead. One of 
those chiefly responsible is in his own 
country, safe from Mexican retribution. 
But let no one tell us henceforth that 
the murder of Madero and Pino Suarez 
is an unsolved crime. 


THE GERMAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 
From La Reoue de Genéve 

(Swiss political and 

literary monthly), February 


BY EMILE CHEVALIER 


[NOTWITHSTANDING his French name, 
the author is a young German twenty- 
two years old, a so-called Werkstudent, 
who paid his way at the university by 
manual labor during the inflation 

period. He has specialized in the his- 
tory of art.] 


One of the tasks that impresses the 
young men of my generation as es- 
pecially urgent is to define their rela- 
tion to the world and to God. No 
thoughtful person in our present age 
can honorably evade the duty of taking 
a positive attitude toward current 


social and religious questions. It is 
said that the pre-war period was an 
epoch of materialism. This means not 
only that most people before the war 
enjoyed more material blessings than 
they do now, but that they themselves 
had become a material— that is, 

inert clay in the hands of their age. 
They remained strangers to each other, 
like different tools in a tool chest. 
Capitalist society was a mechanical 
mixture of property-owners without 
the organic spiritual unity of a people. 
Its members were merely contempo- 
raries living side by side. 


We cannot disregard the disassoci- 
ating influence of private property. 
What we chiefly lack just now is that 
invisible binder which converts a mere 
physical aggregation of individuals 

into an organic unit worthy to be 

called a civilized community. We give 
this cohesive force the name of love, 
which manifests itself in two essential 
phenomena — the first, individual love 
realized in marriage; the second, social 
love realized in the State. Among the 
men of the pre-war period who felt 

the lack of this binding social tie most 
keenly | need only mention Nietzsche, 
whose writings were not truly under- 
stood until much later, and Julius 
Langbehn, whose principal work, Rem- 
brandt als Erzieher, ‘Rembrandt As an 
Educator,’ was read greedily when it 
appeared in 1891 but was almost im- 
mediately forgotten. The young men 

of that generation, conscious of the 
lack of any truly vital meaning in their 
life, called themselves the Epigones. 
They reconciled themselves to the idea 
that ‘God was dead,’ as Nietzsche 
declared, and merely kept on living. 


Not being inspired by any spiritual 
voice, they were at last roused from 
their lethargy by a tremendous ma- 
terial crisis, the World War, which in 
1914 suddenly shattered to fragments 
their egoist universe. 


This faced them with a problem that 
brooked no postponement, an imperious 
reality that thrust itself brutally into 
their individual destinies. They re- 
acted to it instantly and unanimously, 
recognizing the supreme right of the 
community to the individual, the 
absolute duty of the individual to 
sacrifice his property and life to his 
eountry. The August days of 1914 
evoked a veritable passion for sacrifice 
— for sacrifice as an end in itself. One 
might almost say that our young 
volunteers craved death. In a single 
day the world that but yesterday was 
so narrow and selfish became trans- 
formed into something grand and free; 
the self-centred egoism in which that 
generation had been immured was 
suddenly rent asunder at the magic 
touch of a great inspirational idea. 


When we recall the ideals and the 
personalities to whom the sympathy 
of those who remained at home went 
out during the war, we realize what 
a significant change of attitude that 
event produced. In the first blush of 
the conflict, the nation’s idealism 
turned toward the individual, the 
triumphant commander, the hero, 
whom victory and glory had elected 
for universal admiration. But as the 
war went on, individual glory faded, 
supplanted by the ideal of the nation 
as a whole. A concept to which we 
were utter strangers when the war 


broke out later took complete posses- 
| sion of us: it was that of the common 
\ soldier, der Feldgrau, symbolizing the 
army in the trenches. Thus was de- 
veloped our first vivid idea of the 
people as an entity. 


To-day we no longer pay honor to 
individuals, but to all the men who 
fought — in Germany, ‘to our war 
victims,’ in France, ‘to the Unknown 
Soldier.” Such a notion did not exist 
in 1914. The reason for this change is 
that the man of education and culture 
when he first entered active service 
discovered with a sort of shock that 
the man of the common people who 
marched shoulder to shoulder with 
him and shared the trenches with him 
was his comrade and friend — a man. 
He saw that outside the little circle of 
individuals to which he belonged by 
the chance of birth there was a whole 
nation, his nation, which he had neve 
recognized before. At length comme 
suffering and common misery welde 
all classes, superior and inferior, into 
the ‘sacred union of the trenches’; 
and for many this was the greatest 
experience of the war. 


As the war went on and became 
immobilized on a battle-line far be- 

yond the borders of the Fatherland, 

men doomed to solitude and exile in an 
enemy country, and to the long watches 
of the trenches, began to ask themselves 
such questions as these: ‘Why are we 
here? What will happen when we are 

no longer here?’ 


In this way an army which at the 
outset had been a machine in the hands 
of the War Lord became the people 


in arms. The idea of the Fatherland 
dominated everything. The mind was 
never free from that thought. The 

war for the Emperor and the Empire 
became the war for the Fatherland and 
the people. This carried with it even- 
tually consciousness of being a single 
people whose sufferings were common 
sufferings. 


Thus it happened that the young 
men of the rising generation were 
irresistibly forced to feel the living 
reality of the Fatherland, which prior 
to 1914 had been only an abstract 
notion, a word bandied in patriotic 
celebrations. Their pre-war apathy 
was replaced by a powerful emotion. 
That was the distinctive feature of 
this period. 


Then came the end. The young 

men who returned from the front in 
1918 found a world entirely different 
from the one that they had left four 
years before. Those who had fought 
for the Fatherland throughout that 
period now had to fight a new battle 
— the battle to recover their country. 
On their return they met a new genera- 
tion of young men growing up, young 
men already schooled in the serious 
problems of life. These boys just 
attaining manhood felt intensely, and 
naturally with the exaggeration to be 
expected from youthful enthusiasts, 
the spirit of protest against the impiety 
and materialism of the world that 

only a few rare individuals had felt 
before the war. As a result their atti- 
tude was more negative than positive. 
They instinctively, even though often- 
times in misguided ways, combated 
everything in the old régime that 


seemed to them moribund, ugly, un- 
worthy of humanity. But they had 
nothing to set up in its place. There 
was practically nothing in the old 
civilization they could utilize. And for 
a moment they had an impulse to 
destroy, root and branch, the little 
that remained. They wanted to re- 
construct life from the foundation. In 
reading what was written at that time 
one is struck by the fanaticism with 
which young men preached anarchy, 
and indeed chaos. 


Nevertheless, a definite task thrust 
itself upon them — to create new val- 
ues. In their campaign of protest 
against rigid capitalism and brutal 
egoism they began to preach the no- 
tion of Eros — of love for one’s fellow 
men, for the universe, for God. 


| purposely avoid applying the word 
renaissance to the idea of re-creating 
the nation that seized upon young 
Germany just after the war. That word 
immediately evokes the idea of antiq- 
uity. Nothing could be more alien to 
the contemporary spirit of Germany 
than the spirit of antiquity. What- 

ever words we use to express that 
contrast, between the Gothic and the 
Classic of Worringer, the Faustian 
and the antique of Spengler, the 
Germanic and the Latin of Nietzsche, 
we in each instance try to express 
the distinction between the ever- 
becoming and the ever-being — be- 
tween the dynamic and the static 
concept of society. Now the disposition 
of the young Germans of my genera- 
tion is to derive the character of the 
new men of our day from the character 
of the nation. It is significant that 


we are alienated from, and even hostile 
to, the generation of our fathers. There 
is abundant evidence of this in our 
current drama, which so generally 
depicts the tragic conflict between 
father and son. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we are constantly seeking 
strength and inspiration from all the 
generations that preceded the one 
immediately ahead of us. 


Two of these older epochs have had 
a preponderant influence — the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the age of romanti- 
cism. At both those periods in our 
history the people, the unanimous 
masses, occupied the front of the stage 
with their struggles and with their 
poetry; for no age in German history 
except our own has had so keen an 
appreciation as had the romantic 
period of the mysterious influence of 
popular poetry. 


Let me add here that the young men 

of to-day have conceived an extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm for pedestrian tours. 
These are not regarded as a recreation, 
but rather as an expression of the more 
intimate emotions of the individual. 
This is indicated by the name these 
traveling students take — Wandervigel, 
‘Birds of Passage.’ The motives that 
impel them to make these trips are 
various. First of all, naturally, is the 
desire to know better the Fatherland 
that has become so dear to them. But 
actually these tramping-tours have no 
explicit object; they are a sort of 
automatic reaction, an expression of 

a fundamental dynamic conception of 
the world. The young German of to- 
day would have to go somewhere even 
if his path took him across a desert. 


His object and destination are im- 
material. He is driven on by a strange 
restlessness within him. These pere- 
grinations are accompanied by old 
popular songs full of the melancholy 
wisdom of experience, by soldiers’ 
songs, sad or frivolous, by the very 
songs in many instances that were 
sung by the wandering troopers of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The walkers are 
drawn on and on by the strange longing 
that they express figuratively as ‘the 
quest of the blue flower’ — a romantic 
symbol for the attraction that distant 
things exercise upon so many of us. 
This undefinable state of mind, echoed 
in the vague and endlessly varying 
cadences of popular song, seems to the 
Wandervigel the very essence of the 
German soul; they think it symbolizes 
life, which is an eternal arriving and 
departing. 


The only notion besides those of 
Chaos and Eros that we have bor- 
rowed from the Greek is that of 
rhythm, of eternal movement. In 

its religious aspect it is direct and 
mystical union with God; in its social 
aspect it is harmonizing ourselves with 
the great undertones of national life. 
Musical figures seem to me the only 
ones that even approximately express 
this unconscious sentiment. 


So a great social-spiritual awakening 
has come in Germany, after a period 
when ‘God was dead.’ This impulse 
to transcend the narrow cell of the 
individual, to surrender one’s self to 
supra-individual forces, is essentially 
religious. Its metaphysical self-sacri- 
fice to society has no connection with 
political and economic socialism. The 


characteristic feature of religion is 
worship of a mysterious power that 

we cannot rationally conceive. We are 
all conscious of a romantic craving for 
mystery. We feel an impulse to con- 
sider the physical world merely a 
symbol aiding us to understand some- 
thing greater that lies behind it. This 

is what lifts us above the materialism 
of the pre-war generation. But this 
instinctive impulse, which drives us to 
seek new points of view, interferes with 
wholesome reflection. Our metaphysi- 
cal trend creates myths and encour- 
ages to excess the imagination. It 

has the dangerous effect of substituting 
confused and fantastical notions for 
clear, experiential facts. 


For example, it is most disturbing 

to observe to what an extent the war 
was itself transformed into a myth 

as soon as it was over. The terrible 
became sublime. In the same way the 
social question became a social myth. 
We dreamed of creating a State where 
our people would be fully emancipated 
from the narrowness of their egoistic 
life and would live in an atmosphere 
of grandeur and freedom; and this 
vision of the future made us forget the 
practical tasks of the present. It is 
characteristic that in Germany a 
young generation, intensely alive to its 
duty of establishing social and human 
relations on a new basis, thinks it 

can dispense with politics. For most 
of the men of my age are nonpolitical. 
They are so absorbed in their ideals 
that they would reconstruct the world 
by building the roof before they have 
laid the foundations. 


Unquestionably the young men of 


my generation have done great service 
to German culture by reviving our old ° 
popular songs and ancient folklore, . 
our bygone dances and games, and 
our early customs. But they are still 
far from having accomplished their 
great task of creating a new Father- 
land. None the less, they have pre- 
pared the soil. Certain groups that 
have not started out from complete 
chaos, but have applied themselves 
methodically to building upon tried 

and tested foundations, have been 
more successful. For example, the 
young Catholics have a society, the 
Quickborn, that employs in this re- 
construction the inexhaustible material 
supplied by the Catholic Church. 

In a word, the new Youth Movement 

in Germany is a single movement only 
in so far as it is inspired by one idea 
—the idea of substituting something 
different and better for what we had 
before the war. As to the ways and 
means of doing this, there are innumer- 
able divergencies of view. 


As a matter of fact, moreover, a new 
Youth Movement has existed in Ger- 
many for twenty years, and it has 
been a force to be reckoned with for 
perhaps a dozen years. It produced 
during the war young officers like 
Walter Flex, who wrote the book, 
Wanderer zwischen beiden Welten — 
‘Voyager between Two Worlds.’ As 
to these ‘voyages,’ we should bear in 
mind that it takes courage as well as 
enthusiasm to start out without des- 
tination or money, without knowing 
whether one will pass the night in a 
farmhouse or under the open sky, or 
whether the comrade with whom he 
may fall in will be a lord or a valet; 


to have for one’s only guide desire to 
find God and the world. Many of 

those who have joined this movement 
have been simply ordinary vagabonds, 
but the vast majority have been seri- 
ous-minded idealists. It is certainly 

a new and a vigorous life that takes 
this way to express itself, and it is 
building up in Germany a new type of 
robust and virile young men. 


The youth of Germany are also 

trying to work out a new form of 
society by organized effort. They have 
formed groups and federations where 
every individual obligates himself to 
assist his neighbor, where the hard- 
ships and burdens of life are to be borne 
in common. Some of these groups are 
inclined to consider all private property 
as defrauded from the community. 
They even go to the extreme of assert- 
ing that our very personalities are not 
truly our own, but that the community 
has first claim to them; that the young 
man has no right to devote his strength 
and his faculties to the gratification of 
his own tastes, but that he is under 

a moral obligation to place himself en- 
tirely at the service of his fellow men. 
They argue that two million of our 
brothers laid down their lives for the 
rest of us during the war, and that it is 
incumbent upon the present generation 
to pay that debt; that the men of our 
age are beginning life, not the happy 
heirs of the ages, but burdened debtors 
of the past. 


Just now the number of such groups 
and societies is legion. The efficiency 
of the movement is probably weakened 
by this dispersion. All these federations 
are striving to work out, each for itself, 


a practical solution for what they 
conceive to be the fundamental prob- 
lem of life. The members of all of them 
are filled with the common conviction 
that the only riches worth seeking are 
the riches of the heart and mind; that 
it serves a man nothing to gain the 
whole world if he loses his own soul. 

It is this intense desire to lay up riches 
within himself that makes so many ~ 
of them hate what they call ‘intellec- 
tual capitalism’ — the dead and barren 
knowledge that isolates itself from the 
vital thought and enthusiasm of the 
new age. Education means for these 
young people, not acquiring facts, but 
ripening in wisdom. The movement 
can at least be credited with having 
taught the German students of to-day 
that the true value of instruction lies 
not in its quantity but in its assimila- 
tion. This conviction has already 
influenced our school curriculum, which 
is rapidly being re-formed with the 
idea of turning out men instead of 
savants. 


In order to get into closer contact 

with real life, the young men of Ger- 
many seek the most elementary ex- 
periences. They go out into the coun- 
try to learn from actual association 
with peasants and laborers the atti- 
tudes and fundamental notions that 
the city man, especially the educated 
city man, has never learned. They 
wish to feel, as part of the real rhythm 
of existence, morning, noon, and night; 
to experience with their full force 

the changing moods of nature; to learn 
what it is to be hungry and thirsty, 

to suffer from heat and cold —in 

a word, to know intimately as a part 

of their own experience all the phases 


of the dream of existence. It is only 
thus, they say, that one can become 
a complete man. There is something 
of the simplicity and the grandeur of 
the first Franciscan fathers in this 
conception — the same renunciation 
of worldly wealth, the same stress upon 
the value of immaterial treasures, the 
same humble garb, the same passion 
to get closer to God and His creation. 
| may add that the German Youth 
Movement demands of its adherents 
total abstinence from alcohol and 
tobacco. 


The numerous organizations belong- 
ing to this movement vary radically 

in their form and methods. Experience 
proves that the more durable are those 
with the strongest central government 
and the strictest interior discipline — 
that is to say, those that are ablest 
led. No matter how devoted the 
members may be to the society itself, 
permanence generally depends upon 
one or two powerful leaders. Such 
leadership does not contradict the 
principles of these organizations; in 
fact, loyalty to a chosen leader is part 
of the brotherhood spirit. 


So our Wandervégel, with their 

leaders and companions forming united 
troops, go about the country learning 

to know the Fatherland, seeking new 
experiences, trying to live of their own 
motion and upon their own respon- 
sibility a true, realistic, complete 

life. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 
from The Midland, A Magazine of the Middle-West - June 1926 


The Dark Tower, by Francis Brett Young. (Knopf, $2.50.) 

This novel is a rare treat for the reader who is as fond of place 
description as | am. The region which affords the background 

of the action is that of the Welsh border, and it is presented at 
different seasons, under varying conditions, with extraordinary 
vividness and with very genuine emotional contribution to the 
story. Indeed this novel is to some extent, like The Return of 

the Native, one in which nature is recognized as a character, and 
not a minor one. In this, | own my great pleasure. 


The people of Mr. Young’s book are vivid and emotionally 
potent, too. They live in memory: Judith, and the Merediths, 
and most of all the strangely different brothers Grosmont, the 
survivors of a family which has no longer its proper work to do 
in the world. 


The structure of The Dark Tower is very interesting. The 

story is pieced together from several angles in a fashion which 

is very ingenious — perhaps too much so for the best effect of the 
novel as a whole, since the structure attracts attention to itself. 

On the whole, however, this is a sound and worthy piece of work. 


Royal Highness, by THomas Mann. (Knopf $2.50). Royal 
Highness is a valuable addition to the canon of books by Thomas 
Mann now available in English. Possessing neither the poign- 
ancy of Death in Venice nor the majestic sweep and power of 
Buddenbrooks, this novel is nevertheless possessed of a very 
definite merit. This lies in the fact that it makes marvellously 

real and understandable the whole attitude and emotional out- 
look of royalty. Such people as the members of the Grand 

Ducal family which appear in its pages are to the average 
American reader as remote from experience as Cerberus or 

the pterodactyl. These half legendary, half historical monsters 
the genius of Thomas Mann brings into the light of ordinary 
human nature shaped by extraordinary experience. And this 

may well be noted: the process is not one of reduction; it is 
merely one of humanizing explanation. The Grand Ducal 
personages, fabulous no longer but concrete and comprehended, 
become men and women of profound dramatic significance. 

The result is an absorbing and powerful novel which has a 
peculiar historical significance. J.T. F. 


Collected Poems of H. D. (Boni and Liveright, $2.50.) This is 


a collection in one charming volume of Mrs. Aldington’s Sea 
Garden, Hymen, and Heliodora. It is scarcely necessary to say at 
this date that H. D. succeeds almost miraculously in achieving 
poignance for her lines through methods chiefly imagistic. | 
prefer, however, to forget the shibboleths of the contemporary 
criticism of poetry, and to rejoice in the extraordinarily delicate, 
clean, sharp effectiveness of the verses of this crystal-clear 
Sappho of our twentieth century. . . . This book is pure 

Greek, and a very striking product in modern poetry movements. 
, | enjoy the masque of “Hymen” as much as anything 

in it. 

FLL. M. 


Washington Irving, Esquire, Ambassador at Large from the New 
World to the Old. By Grorce S. Hellman. (Knopf, $4.) 

Here is a lovely piece of work. To begin with, the book is beauti- 
fully made, so that one begins to like it before one reads a line. 
Leigh Hunt relates an extreme instance when he tells of seeing 
Lamb “give a kiss to an old folio,” but why not? Beautiful 

books inspire lasting affection. 


But the biography is itself a good one. Mr. Hellman has 

turned up no little new material, and he reconstructs a Wash- 
ington Irving that is more human and on the whole more im- 
portant than Pierre Irving’s figure of legend. He shows us 
plainly enough what most people have long suspected — that so 
gallant and sentimental a gentleman as Irving had more than 
one woman in his life after the pathetic death of his betrothed. 
And Mr. Hellman does this without really proving that Irving 
proposed marriage to any but Matilda Hoffman herself and to 
Emily Foster,— episodes already set forth by other writers. 

Mr. Hellman’s success is a matter of emphasis and perspective. 
| am grateful to him, moreover, for being plain about Irving’s 
religious reactions: certainly the effort of the Sleepy Hollow 
church to make the author of “Rip” a kind of church-saint is 

an odd bit of irony that would have tickled the good Irving to 
many quiet chuckles. 


Of course, Mr. Hellman cannot write as well as Charles Dudley 
Warner, whose 7rving is one of the ornaments of the American 
Men of Letter series, nor does he give much attention to literary 
criticism, as Warner, or document voluminously, as Pierre Irv- 
ing; but he gives us a more adequate portrait than either of these 
biographers, and a readable book withal. F. L. M. 


If Today Have No Tomorrow, by OLIVE GILBREATH. (Dutton, 
$2.00). This book is interesting for at least two things: its 
emphasis on the fascination of Russia for the Anglo-Saxon, 
and its impressive pictures of Russia during the revolution. 
Miss Gilbreath owns a “lifetime love” for Russia, and the 
richness of detail in the book reveals her intimate knowledge 
of the country both before and during war times. The hero 

of the story is Michael Acar, a young man of English birth 

and education, who has inherited a number of factories and 
estates in and about Moscow. When war breaks out, the War 
Office in London asks him to stay in Moscow to represent Eng- 
lish interests there instead of enlisting, as he prefers to do. 
Here with a few Russian friends and the English, French and 
Scotch military men that get into the city he passes the winter 
of the revolution — the days of rioting in the streets, and of 

the Bolsheviki mob-law when a general massacre seems im- 
minent. The story of his perplexities and alternate hope and 
despair form the heart of the novel. His Anglo-Saxon code 
adjusts itself less easily to the topsy-turvy state of affairs than 
does the Russian creed of “seizing the moment.” 


Bits of pleasant description reveal the charm of the country 
—the summer days at Lovely Meadows, “the faint hill of the 
Urals shadowing the snow with a deep violet.” The style is 
attractive, and the book is interesting and impressive through- 
out. 


V8 ms 


The Grace of Lambs, by Manuet Komrorr. (Boni & Liverlight, 
$2.00). Manuel Komroff is for me one of the chief discoveries 

of the past year. He is both thinker and artist, and his stories, 
shaped as they are almost inevitably by their content, strike 
each a true and fine note. There is variety in this first collection : 
the title story deals with a Chinese philosophical concept as 
ancient as profound; “The Beating of the Reed” is filled with 
grotesque humor; “How It Feels to Be Free” is simple and 
powerful and sombre. 


Mr. Komroff is American-born, of Russian extraction; he 


edited an English paper in Russia during the revolution; he 
is now employed in a New York publishing office. | have great 
interest and no little confidence in his future achievement. 


FLL. M. 


The Silver Stallion, by James Branch Cabell. (McBride, 
$2.50). And thus the Biography grows! The new volume fits 
snugly into its place, following Figures of Earth, and Cabell 
enthusiasts are granted a few more hours of delight. | wonder 
how many of them will open the book, as | did, with secret 
fear that the deft hand may have faltered; most of them will 
close it agreeing with me that the magician is yet master of 
his enchantments. To be sure, this book is less potent than 
Jurgen or Figures of Earth. But that is largely because no 
single robustious personality disports himself throughout its 
pages. It is inevitable that in reporting the disasters which 
overtake Dom Manuel’s nine survivors of the fellowship of the 
Silver Stallion there should be some slight inequalities of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. But the book contains as much of 
comedy as its predecessors; it is indeed more Rabelaisian in 
details, though not in spirit. And there are the same heart- 
stopping moments of sheer beauty; the same devastating and 
ironic cosmology is expressed in vivid parables that are strange 
and diverting. In short, Horvendile is himself. May he devise 
all that he has intended, with such embroideries, such scholia 
and literary afterthoughts, as may seem good to him, before he 
follows the nine heroes and their master! Such is the hearty 
wish of one who yet begs to remain (most of the time) a 
humble realist. 


Why | Bet on Florida 
By James McLeod 


(first several pages of long article; latter para 
lost to bad optical scan) 
from The National Magazine, January-April 1926 


Concrete reasons why the future of this.great state is 
wrapped in colossal possibilities of commercial 
and financial importance quite aside from tourist travel 


or winter visitors 
[line missing from optical scan] 


journalists, have a broader comprehen- 

sion of any presentation than their lay 

or professional brethren who codify and conclude 
from ready-made premises of the class tutor. 
Our ‘background is more robust; we are of an 
older schcol that was based in the fundamentals 
of observation by hard training in the country 
weekly field before gravitating into the big city 
stall. We were taught to consider well before 
making hasty conclusions. We had to, or get 
into trouble with some agency ‘twere better not 
to offend by rash decision. 


This, in a sense, made us more inclined to 
justify equations before accepting them as such, 
anil to get the root classified before naming the 
fo\iage. Grafters (horticultural, of course) may 
tinker with trunk and leaf and disguise a thistle 
as a dwarf fig tree; but the Almighty alone can 
change the root. 


The process of training taught us to think, and 
because of that application of common sense, | 
wager on Florida as a great state of the future; a 
very great state, powerful, important, and pos- 
sibly a rival of any in the Union in wealth, power, 
and relative values to the nation. 


Strong talk? No; merely a presentation of 
the findings for which | append my reasons. 


First, Florida is a new country. New Eng- 

land and the Atlantic seaboard states were 
wealthy, populous and flourishing when Florida, 
within memory of some living, was a wild, little- 
known land with Indian troubles. It was alien 

in title, way, vogue and in our considerations. 
As the rest of the nation understood it, civiliza- 
tion ended at Savannah. 


Came the Seminole War to heighten this belief; 
the days before the Civil War diverted attention 
from Florida, and after the conflict the pioneer 
mind strayed westward. Even as recently as 

the dawn of this century Florida meant nothing 
much to the nation. A few of the very rich went 
to play, and even they were without unbounded 
faith in the Flagler scheme. From my home 
town in Maine we shipped orange box shooks to 
Florida; some of our wealthy folk spent winters 
there, but they never ventured beyond Palatka. 
Our coasting schooners occasionally went as far 
as Fernandina or Jacksonville and the stories 
brought home by the sailors were not of the sort 
to inspire pioneering. The oranges, alligators, 
and slack natives were about all the sights. 


Our northern folks overlooked Florida, if they 
even gave it a second thought, and went to 
southern California, or to Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


Florida appeared neglected, quite, in our 
thought, and it might still be a sort of Cinderella 
but for the World War. 


This is an angle of the Florida case | am to 
consider, and | do not believe it has been given 
rig) tful importance by any writers thus far. The 
Study of history teaches as much, and if | were 
assed to epitomize the teaching and reduce it 

to an axiom | would repeat the old saying, ““Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before.” 


The public, even the men in high places, appear 
rarely to have perceived epochal drift until the 
fact knocked at the door. Few now realize what, 
in my opinion, is the real, outstanding reason why 
Florida is a land of destiny, by fate decreed to be 
our greatest gateway to the world, with its 
sovereign city Miami sure to be the next great 
city of the world. 


Europe is drifting; our concretely considered 


exports and general trade with Europe are unset- 
tled, unstable, and will be for long. Our real 

great contact is with the southern section of the 
American hemisphere, and the Panama Canal 

is the jugular vein through which the blood of 
trade will pulsate—and Miami, Tampa, and 
Jacksonville, the ports, and Florida the state, 

will be intensively commercial. And there is 
where the substantial root is found, by which the 
foliage shall flourish and be known. 


Every school child knows that the Florida 
peninsula juts out into the sea from our country, 
a gigantic pier and warehouse site built by 
Nature, and Nature never builds at random. 
The great Brazils, the Argentine, Uruguay and 
Paraguay on the south, will use that pier! 


The “Spanish Main” and the west coast of 
South America are developing, too, into great 
countries. When the tremendous growth along 
modern lines, in South America during the last 
fifty years is considered, one may perceive 
quickly that South America fast is overtaking 
Europe with its dead and dying dynastic feuds 
and feudal ways, and that within our generation 
it will, next to the Northern Hemisphere, be 
earth’s greatest continent in human advance- 
ment, wealth and trade and cultural standing 
and dignity. 


A glance at the globe or at the map reveals 
that all sea lanes from South America, and from 
Africa, too, now responding slowly but surely 
to the call of Nature’s evolution, lead to Florida. 
Already there are laid rails leading north and 
west from Florida, up along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the hives of industry and trade; diagon- 
ally through the Ohio valley and Tennessee 
bottoms and on to the Great Lakes; again diag- 
Onally to the Middle West and the Northwest— 
one may lay a rule from Florida in any direction 
in our continent, and find it demarks the path of 
commerce. 


This is the condition evolved by the World 

War, a welding of interests of the upper and 
lower Americas, and the in-between Mexico and 
Central America. 


A study of the map, with a mind reflecting on 

the lights of history, shows to me conclusively 
that Florida has a magnificent future; the cer- 
tainty of an importance and opulence surpassing 
what we have known. The obstacles placed by 
Nature for man to overcome are being encom- 
passed; the shores and the swamps are being 
transformed into Sharon. 


Boom? Thus far there have been merely the 
bubbly show of the start of flood tide. There 

will be back-surges, as in everything in nature— 
but they will be merely the resiliency of the 
advancing flood. Recession from the boom? Yes, 
certainly; but the great sufferers will not be theso- 
called victims of over-enthusiasm, the “victims” 
of the “speculation’—the great sufferers will be 
the jobbers who didn’t hold on to even the most 
barren, God-forsaken area that ever served as 
base for a real estate operation or development. 


Ten years ago an old lady squatted on worth- 
less sand dunes, and started a pitiful fish dinner 
shack, where the great city of Gary, Indiana, 
now is bursting its civic limits. Her title has 

been successfully defended and a quarter of a 
million dollars refused for it. This will happen, 
too, in the density of the jungle of the Ever- 
glades; it will happen in the sandy reaches now 
deemed worthless; and where the alligator lurks 
in its remote fastness, who shall deny the possi- 
bility of great mills, huge office buildings, aris- 
tocratic suburbs and country clubs and residen- 
tial estates? 


For the future of Florida is not wrapped up in 
tourist travel or in winter visitors; it isn’t bound 
up in citrus or any other vegetation; nor will the 


small enterprises provide employment for the 
rank and file. 


Its future is wrapped in the colcssal possibili- 
ties—yes, probabilities of a gigantic commercial, 
industrial, financial and technical importance 
befitting the Ocean Pier of America. 


Such it will be as sure as the rising sun, and 
where now the batteau rots on the brush-hung 
shore of the inland river, there will in time be 
heard the roar of the fabricating of giant craft, 
sea Craft, to do its part in the ocean carriage. 


Nonsense? And where will the coal and power 
come from to run all these plants? Hydro- 
electric—from the northwest corner of the neigh- 
boring state, the short abutment, so to speak, of 
Alabama, the Mussel Shoals power plant—and 
when the ensemble is studied, the Ocean Pier and 
the contingent needs, it is revealed clearly why 
the Almighty provided the water shed and course 
and made the power site obvious to man. 


The whole idea may never have occurred to 
you before. The Florida future, as boldly drawn 
on the surface of the globe, shows clearly that it 
will be tremendous; that the state thus far has 
had amere dream. The vision itself is revealing; 
the coming events have cast their shadows. 
The vastness of it all is awe-inspiring. Great 
men, and great women, too, must fit to do their 
part in working out the destiny of the wonderful 
state to come, plainly predestinated to be the 
brightest star in our galaxy. 


Slowly but surely the groundwork has been 
laid. Pioneer after pioneer, Ponce de Leon, the 
Huguenots, Andrew Jackson, Henry Flagler, 
Plant, and Wilson, yes, and Bryan, too, all have 


[Here, the copy gets lost in transition when it 
is sent to ‘page 262' -- with no corresponding 
page numbers to relocate it, as with scanned 


novels.: Ed.] 


famous English poet, had in mind the state 
of Florida with its feitile broad acres when 
he wrote in his ‘Ode on Solitude”: 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound; 

Content to breathe his native air 

On his own ground. 


It is not possible that Alexander Pope, that 

Mr. Pope was not yet twelve years of age when 
he wrote that, Pensacola had just been founded, 
the Spaniards were not even interested in think- 
ing up names for future subdivisions, George 
Merrick’s great-great-grandfather was not yet 
born, and no Los Angeles newspaper had said 
as one did last month: “Florida’s swamps pre- 
vent her from having a health-giving climate all 
the year around; and her enervating six months 
of the year can never hope to vie with the stimu- 
lating, bracing, dry air of California.” 


Nothing has been said of the hot air of either 
section of the country, but nevertheless it abides 
in abundance, much as one W. D. Y. Davis has 
blown an over-heated blast of it in the foregoing 
quotation. 


In this glorious new year of 1926 Florida is 
cultivating not much more than two million acres 
of her more than twenty millions of acres of 
choice agricultural land available for all kinds of 
farming and gardening—everything from peas to 
pineapples, and from peanuts to potatoes. 


Only last September the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reported that Florida 
has more than ten millions of grapefruit, orange 
and lemon trees bearing fruit, and more than 
seven millions of young trees approaching the 
bearing age. That’s citrus fruit for you! 


Then there are strawberries and other small 
fruits, celery, beans, eggplant, peppers and other 
vegetables grown and shipped out of season, not 
to mention corn and other live stock food. 


And speaking of live stock, two of the numer- 
ous newly-made Floridians were discussing the 
future of Florida, as many men do nowadays 
when they sit together. The one had resided in 
the state less than a year and was won by its 
lure, plus the lucre which he had accumulated 
during his stay there. The other was skeptical 
—a Doubting Thomas—not having been there 
long enough to reach the point of acclimatization 
and optimism. 


Said the Doubting Thomas, “But what about 
the Everglades? 


What will they ever be able to raise there?” 


“Hogs, my dear man, hogs! Why, they’re 
draining the Everglades—cutting through the 
limestone rock that confines the waters. This 
project when completed will add more than four 
millions of acres of stock raising land to the 
southern end of Florida. This makes a total 

area about the size of the state of Connecticut— 
think of that!” 


Yes, and that’s worthy of thought, too. Al- 

most twice as much acreage as is now under 
cultivation will make that Davis man’s fearsome 
swamps available for the raising of the great 
Midwest product. 


But I’m off my subject. What | intended to 
say, if station W. D. Y. D. had not interfered, 
was that the man with a few acres in Florida 
may have no other wish or care, as Mr. Pope 
has suggested, and be happy. 


Small garden farms are the thing in Florida. 
Ten acres—five acres—even less, carefully culti- 


vated, will make one a good living—a far better 
living than one can enjoy in the ordinary walks 
of life. 


It does not require years of preparation and 
experience to grow common garden vegetables. 
Plant potatoes and they are ready for market in 
ninety days; but before they are harvested, set 
out feprers or tomatoes between the rows; and 
before the latter are ready to market, cultivate 
between the rows again, and even once more— 
for four crops can be grown in this manner in 
from sixty to ninety days for each crop. 


Under the open sky --: the cook is KING 


Send for these free packages 
(Individual Scout size) 
Use coupon below 


When the camp-fire crackles and you 
smell the wood smoke, isn’t it great 
to be hungry? When else do things 
to eat ever taste so good? 


Ask the old-timers about the food 
they like in the open—Jolly, golden- 
brown pancakes made with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. 


They have a flavor of their own, 
these Aunt Jemima pancakes— the 
famous plantation flavor you have 
heard about. Just wait till you taste 
them in the woods with melted butter 
or syrup! And what fun it is to 

“flop” them yourself in the skillet, 
while the others watch! 


So easy! 


No chance to go wrong on Pancakes 
made the Aunt Jemima way. Every 
time you get light, tender cakes— 
yet cakes that give you just the 

solid grub you need on a hike. 


The ingredients for these wonder- 
ful cakes come ready-mixed in the 
handy packages. All you need to do 
is to mix a cup of water (or milk) 
with every cup of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. The batter is ready as 
soon as you stir it smooth. 


FREE to Boy Scouts 
—two individual Scout packages 
of Aunt Jemima 


Send for free packages 


Here is your big chance to make 
your mark as a cook. How would 

you like to have enough.Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour for another 
Scout and yourself when you hit the 
trail? We will gladly send you 

free two individual Scout packages 
of Aunt Jemima—enough to 

make eight man-size cakes. Just fill 
out the coupon below and mail today. 


And the next time your troop 

starts on a hike, ask your Scout- 
master to stock up with plenty of 
Aunt Jemima in the full-size pack- 
ages. That means lots of tender 
cakes and good, filling nourishment 
that sticks to the ribs. All grocers 
have Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Boy Scouts —clip 

Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 


Room F-6, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
(Please print name and address very plainly) 


Please send me free of charge two individual 
Scout packages of Aunt Jemima, one of her 
Pancake’ Flour and one of Aunt Jemima Pre- 
pared Buckwheat Flour. 


Free to Scoutmasters—22 individual packages 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual Scout packages is offered free of charge 

to any Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. 11 individual packages 

of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 11 of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour. 

Each package will make four large pancakes. To get these free packages simply 


Write to the Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, giving 
your name, address and troop number 


A Rifle Worth Saving For 


BOYS, here’s a rifle that’s worth saving for—the Model 24, Reming- 
ton .22 Hammerless autoloader. The world’s richest man could 


not buy one that would shoot more accurately or give better service. It 
might have gold engraving and a fancier exterior but you'll find all the 
qualities that really count in a rifle in this Remington at a moderate price. 


Start putting aside a little money each week and you'll soon have enough 
to buy something that will put the best outdoor fun at your command. 

It’s a peach for small game or for accurate shooting at a mark. Light, 
well-balanced, easy to take down and clean—a rifle used by the nation’s 
expert marksmen because they know its reliability. 


Remington— Model 24. Hammerless, take-down 
.22 Calibre autoloading rifle. 


A Sturdy Little Single Shot 
Another excellent rifle at an even more moderate price is the single shot 


Remington .22, Model 4—a sturdy, well-made little gun that will always 
deliver the goods. 


While you are at the hardware dealer’s or sporting goods store, ask to see 
the Remington Scout Knife—officially approved by Scout Headquarters 


THE 

REMINGTON 
CERTIFICATE FOR 
HEROISM 

[goes to] 

Francis Goetschius* 
Suffern, N. Y. 


A Twelve Year Old Hero 


Twelve year old Francis Goetschius, 
playing in the yard of his home in 
Suffern, N. Y., saw a younger boy laying 
a stick across the Erie Railroad track for 
an approaching train to run over. The 
train was only one hundred yards away. 
Francis shouted, but the youngster did 
not hear him. Hurdling the fence, 
Francis dashed down the embankment 
and snatched the boy off the track just as 
the train roared by. 


The engineer, who had seen the boy too 
late to stop the train, waved to Francis 
whom he recognized as the son of Con- 
ductor A. E. Goetschius of the Erie. He 
told other trainmen of the boy’s bravery, 
but Francis would not discuss his act. 


[*Francis A. Goetschius, attorney at law, Suffern, NY, 
passed away on Wednesday, June 4, 2003 at Cornwall 
Hospital. He was 90. He was born in Suffern, ... 
(legacy dot com obit) ] 


ALITTLE DROP OF WATER 
By Harold M. Sherman 


[A tale that defines toxic masculinity 
overcome by youthful maturity. Ed.] 


WHEN Conrad Bacon’s father saw his son play 

tennis for the first time, it incidentally being 

the first time he had ever seen the sport, he 

called the youth summarily aside and said: “So 

this is what you call tennis, is it? Well, | don’t think much of 

it! If you can’t play a real man’s game, don’t play any. Take 
that racket and throw it in the river and don’t let me ever hear 
of your taking up with this again!” 


Conrad stared at the rugged figure of his father in dumb 
amazement. In the early days the senior Bacon had been a 
two-fisted lumberjack; a man feared and respected because of 
his physical prowess. But for the past twenty years, since 

he had occupied the more dignified position of head of the 
Lake Forest Lumber Company, Conrad Bacon, Senior, had not 
kept pace with athletic development. It was only until the 
lumber king got word of his son’s promise as a tennis-player 
that Mr. Bacon decided to investigate—with the above 

result! 


“But, Dad, tennis is a man’s game!” protested Conrad 
junior. “‘It takes every bit of nerve and pep and wit you’ve 
got.” 


“No back talk!” fired Bacon senior. “Tl guess I’ve got 
There’s nothin’ to it ’cept hittin’ a littie ball back and 
Agame for mollycoddlers! I’d sooner see you play tag!" 


“You’re away off, Dad,” insisted Conrad. ‘You don’t 

know anything about the game and here you’re up and brand- 
ing it. Just because the players aren’t having a knock-down 
and drag-out fight is no sign they aren't putting all they’ve 

got into it. I’d like to give you a racket and stand you out on 
the court. I'll bet you wouldn't last five minutes . . . just 
chasing balls!” 


The elder Bacon strode about in a circle, opening and 
shutting his fists in a fit of provocation. 


“See here, son, that'll do! | wouldn’t be seen with a 
racket in my hand. No wonder there’s so many spineless 


specimens now-a-days. They're givin’ you young fellows pink 
tea when you ought to be gettin’ raw meat. | Know what I'll 
do. I'll send you up to camp this summer and—by the shiver- 
ing tree-tops—l’ll show you sport that’s sport!” 


CONRAD knew that trying to remonstrate with his father 

at a time like this was as useless as attempting to keep 

the waves of Lake Forest from lapping upon the shore. The 

best way to do was to let him rave, and he would gradually 
subside for want of any one to oppose him. But this was one 
occasion when the “ as Conrad sometimes called his 

father, was thoroughly aroused and intended to stay aroused until 
he had brought a change in things. 


Within a week after Conrad’s father had 

seen him playing at tennis on the Lake Forest 

courts, Conrad found himself on a train 

bound for Beaver Dam Junction, the nearest stop to the 
great lumbering camps of the Lake Forest Lumber Company. 
He carried a letter to- Judson Crowe, foreman of the camp— 
a letter of mere introduction—for Judson had been fully ad- 
vised in advance of the boy’s coming. The letter simply said, 
in language that was tersely characteristic of Conrad Bacon, 
Senior, ‘This is my son. Treat him rough!” 


But if the gruff old lumber king had confidently enter- 

tained thoughts that changing his son’s geographical location 
was going to work magical changes in his attitude toward life, 
and toward tennis in particular, he had another good-sized 
guess coming! 


THE first thing that Conrad junior did when he left the train 

at Beaver Dam Junction was to make a bee line for the 

drug store which housed the post-office. There he laid claim 
to a package addressed to himself in his own writing, from 
which he took a familiar looking object and brandished it 
gleefully in the air while the storekeeper watched him in dumb 
amazement. 


“What be you goin’ to do with that game stick in this part 
o’ the country?” he finally asked of the enthusiastic youth. 


“You just wait and see!” rejoined Conrad, picking up his 


suit-case. “Which way to the Lake Forest Lumber Company’s 
camp?” 


The storekeeper pinched his lips between thumb and 
forefinger. 


“Well, now, that depends. If you follow the lake around, it’s—” 


“The shortest way is all I’m interested in,” 
snapped Conrad, eager to be off. 


‘In that case ye’d better hang around a bit. There’s some 
one usually rides in for mail and supplies to-day, and you 
could go back with them, | reckon.” 


Conrad set his suit-case down again. 
‘Gee, is it as far as all that?” 


‘Just a little matter of eleven miles,’ 
soothed the storekeeper. “Ye could walk it in——’” 


“No, thanks, I'll wait,” decided Conrad. Then, as a sudden 
thought struck him, “Oh, by the way, I’m expecting an ex- 
press package about the last of the week from the Ludlum 
Sporting Goods Company of Bailey Springs. What do they 
do with express in this town?” 

“Ye’ll get a notice when she arrives,” advised the store- 
keeper. ‘You're puttin’ up at the camp, | reckon?” 


“All summer,” said Conrad. 


The lumberjacks took an immediate liking to Conrad 

junior whom Foreman Crowe introduced as a tender slice 

off the old Bacon. The lad seemed full of pep; acted as though 
he were in for anything; and asked a million questions about 
everything he laid his eyes on. 


“T know I’m an awful dumbbell when it comes to lum- 
bering,” confessed the new arrival, “but | expect to know 


considerable about it before | leave, with your help.” 


“Well, you’re right back now where your Daddy started 


from,” said Foreman Crowe. “It’s a wonder he ain’t sent you 
out here before. There was never a better man swung an axe 
than old Con Bacon!” 


The son smiled wistfully and looked down at his shoe tops. 


“Funny, isn’t it—how times change? | suppose in his day 
Dad considered: that great sport. But | don’t give two 
whoops about swinging an axe. What | swing is a tennis 
racket!” 


The frankness of the boy was refreshing. The lumber- 
jacks grinned. Foreman Crowe scratched his head medita- 
tively. 


“T guess that there’s what your father wrote me about,” 

he confessed. “Had somethin’ to do with your goin’ to seed. 
Old C. B. said you was gettin’ too all-fired civilized ’n’ too far 
away from nature. Told us to fry you on both sides!” * 


“Go to it!” invited the tender slice. ‘But give me a 
fighting chance. I’ve got lots to learn but | am sure that 
Dad has, too!” 


CONRAD BACON, Senior, was in a rage. He bit his teeth 
deep into a big cigar, pounded his fists upon his desk 


and crumpled and unfolded a rough sheet of yellow paper. 
It was late summer, a time of year when activity about the 
Lake Forest Lumber Company was visibly increased. 


Thunderation!” he said, and again, “Thunderation!” 


The yellow sheet of paper had writing upon it—the markings 
of a soft lead pencil held by an illiterate hand. At the top were 
scrawled the words, “In Camp,” followed by the personal 
salutation, “‘Dear Kon”: The first part of the letter was in- 
offensive enough, and had even brought a triumphant smile 
from old C. B: It was: 


“You hev axed me to repoart on the kid. In my humbull 
opinyun he is sum boy. We've put him threw the ropes perty 
stiff but he stands the gaff fine.” 

and here the smile had given way to a clap of thunder. 


“You no that level plase behind the cook shantie? Well, we 

got a tennus coart there now. And the kid has lurned sum of the 
boys how to play. Of coarse they aint no match for him. He 

just wares em out tryin. How he gets that ball back and fourth 
across the net is beyond me. 


“Yours, 
“Jud Crowe.” 


“Humph!” snorted Conrad Bacon, Senior. “So the kid 
thinks he’s put one over on me, does he? Well, humph! 
The big boss drummed his fingers on the desk. He was up 
Impulsively his hand reached out for 

the morning newspaper. He 

ripped it open to the sporting 

page and traced a finger up 

and down the columns. 


“Ah!” 


The finger stopped at an 
item of interest. 


KNOX CROWNED 
STATE TENNIS 
CHAMP BY WIN 


Conrad Bacon, Senior, took 

his penknife and slashed out the 
news story; then called in his 
stenographer. 


TWO weeks later a new face 
showed up at camp. 


“I’m the new bookkeeper,” 
the trim young man announced. 


“Oh, yes,” answered Fore- 
man Crowe. “We've been 
expectin’ you. Your name’s 


Dean Hobart, ain’t it?” 


“Check!” said the new- 
comer, with a laugh. 


“They’re sendin’ the office 
force on perty early this year,” 
remarked the foreman, quizzi- 
cally. 


“Yeah, counting on a big 
season,” was the reply. Then 
the eyes of the bookkeeper 
widened in apparent surprise. 
“Hello—got a tennis court 
here! Wish I’d known that. 

I'd have brought my racket.” 


“You play?” asked Conrad 
junior with quick eagerness. 


Dean Hobart hesitated, con- 
scious that he was now the center of attraction. 


“*Some,” he finally admitted. 


The son of the big boss sized the newcomer up. Hobart was 
tall and slender with a good reach. Perhaps he could provide 
the sort of competition that Conrad had itched for all summer 
long. 


“Well—that’s great!” said Conrad, enthusiastically. 
got some extra rackets. Guess we can outfit you.” 


“Tf you'll pardon me I'd rather wait until | can send for 
my stuff,” objected Hobart. “‘It'll only take a few days. You 
know how it is. There’s no racket quite like one’s own.” 


Conrad stared at the young bookkeeper curiously. The 

fellow talked as if he knew a little bit more than ordinary 

about tennis. But then, again, maybe he was saying this just 
for effect. Anyhow, there was something in the fellow’s com- 
placent attitude that Conrad didn’t like. He would enjoy 
getting the bookkeeper out on the court and giving him a good 


trouncing. And Conrad could tell that all the lumberjacks 
were feeling the same way about it. They looked to him to 
put this self-satisfied white-collar man in his place. 


Five days later, Conrad got his opportunity. Hobart came 
dashing in from a trip to Beaver Dam Junction with three 
tennis rackets; two pairs of shoes; a box of new balls and a 
white duck outtfit. 


“Sufferin’ green saplin’s!” said Foreman Crowe, when he 
saw him. “He looks like the walkin’ advertisement of a 
laundry! 


"Come on, play tennis! Cut out the kid stuff!" 


Hobart’s appearance on the court, dressed in white, 
brought an audible titter from the assembled lumber- 

jacks. The titter grew into pronounced laughter as the book- 
keeper proceeded to bang the ball over the top of the cook 
shanty on an attempted forehand drive. 


“Even | could beat him,” sang out Bill Lenox, who had, 
according to Jud Crowe, “taken to the game like a cat takes 
to water.” 


A prolonged warm-up did not seem to help Hobart much. 
He either drove the ball far beyond the boundaries or netted 
it time and again. 


“T just can’t seem to get going,” he apologized to Conrad. 
The lumberjacks howled. 


Conrad, not wishing to further embarrass his opponent, 
strove to overlook his misplays. When play actually started, 
the son of the “big boss” won point after point with ridicu- 
lous ease. Even when he tried to throw a game or two just 
out of pure chivalry, he had a desperately hard time doing 
it. They played three sets and Conrad won them all by 
scores of 6-1, 6-2, 6-1. 


“There, | guess that will hold him!” said one lumberjack to 
another. “He won't be so cocky from now on. Connie sort of 
took the starch out of them white goods, eh?” 


Every one was pleased with the outcome but Conrad. He 
was sincerely disappointed that Hobart had not proven real 
opposition. There was no real thrill to playing unless one had 
to extend oneself to win. With the lumberjacks it had been 
different. Conrad had enjoyed teaching them the game; they 
had been so willing to learn, 

those of them who were not too 

big and cumbersome to get 

about handily on the court. 

And there had been much 

hilarious fun in watching their 

efforts—fun for the lumber- 

jacks and fun for Conrad. 

But here was a fellow from 

whom Conrad had had a right 

to expect considerable. He 

had been anxious to test his 

own mettle and Hobart wasn’t 

even, well—average! 


“Sorry | couldn’t give you 
any more _ competi- 
tion,” said Hobart, as 

he shook hands, “I 

didn’t know they 

played this kind of 
tennis up here. You’re 
away out of my class!” 


As the days went on, partly 
because Conrad felt a wee bit 
sorry for Hobart and partly 
because, mediocre as he was, 
Hobart still put up a better 
game than any of the lumber- 
jacks, Conrad continued to take 
him on. And Hobart began to 
improve by slow degrees. Oc- 
casionally he would flash over 
an unexpected drive or a burn- 
ing hot serve that was indeed 
surprising and Conrad would 
call a word of ready encour- 


agement. 


“Atta boy, Dean!” shouted 

Conrad one day when Hobart’ 

had picked one of his drives 

out of the corner after a spirited chase and -whipped it over 
for an ungettable return, “If you could keep that sort of play 
up | couldn’t even touch you!” 


Hobart smiled with a show of appreciation. 
“Thanks,” he said, “I’m trying.” 


ONE morning, early in September, Conrad was startled 
by the sound of a familiar voice outside the bunkhouse. 


“Hello, old splinter finger Judson, how are you?” 


“Well, hanged if it ain’t old C. B.! What you doin’ in this 
neck of the woods?” 


Conrad raced out to greet his father. 
“Hi, there, Dad!” 
Senior and Junior welcomed each other vigorously. 


“You look husky as a young ox,” said the boss after survey- 
ing his son critically. 


“Feeling the same way!’ replied Conrad, “Gee, Dad, 
I’m glad you sent me out here. I’ve had a great time.” 


“Well, we'll talk about the great time later,” said the 

father, with a note of severity, “I got a glimpse at somethin’ 
behind the cook shanty as | came up that | didn’t like the 
looks of!” ; 


Conrad’s face took on an expression of defiance. The father 
affected not to notice this. 

“Chase yourself for a while, son. I’ve got some things I’ve 
got to go over with Jud. I'll attend to you later.” 


As soon as the junior was out of hearing, Conrad senior 
turned sharply to the camp foreman. 


“What do you mean, lettin’ that kid build a tennis court?” 
he demanded. 


“T didn’t think it would hurt him none, seein’ as how he was 
doin’ everything else you’d laid out for him to do in the 


bargain,” returned Foreman Crowe bluntly. 


“Humph!” said C. B. going off on a different tack. “How 
do you like the new bookkeeper?” 


Judson studied the man for a moment. 

“He’s a rotten tennis player,” he said. 

“Tennis!” fumed Conrad senior, “Has the whole camp 
gone loony on tennis? Where is this fellow Hobart? | want 


to see him!” 


“* *Spect you'll find him over around the tennis court,” 
hazarded Judson, “‘He—” 


“Bah!” blurted Conrad senior, disgustedly. 


The foreman grinned and scratched a finger behind his 
ear as he watched the big boss striding off. 


“T wonder just how het up he really is?” Jud pondered 
to himself. 


The fellow Hobart was exactly where Conrad senior had 
been directed. He looked up expectedly as the figure of the 
lumber king came swinging toward him. The king spoke 
first, a low-voiced inquiry. 


“Well, how you making out?” 


The tennis player gave a cautious glance about and laughed 
softly. 


“Easiest picking | ever had,” he said. “The kid thinks 
I’m a numskull. You should see him trying to teach me the 


game!” 


“Good!” said Conrad senior, grimly. ‘I’ve got to catch 
the night train back but I'll arrange a match between you two 
this afternoon.” 


“How're you going to do it?” interposed Hobart. 
“Tl do it!’ snapped the big boss, “I can arrange anything. 
Now | want you to skin him alive. Understand? Skin him 


alive! Don’t leave a leg for him to stand on!” 


“T got you!” grinned Hobart, “The whole camp thinks 
the kid is the berries. It'll be pitiful when | open up on him.” 


“The pitifuller the better!” roared C. B. 

CoNnrap senior, met Conrad junior, shortly thereafter. 

Both eyed each other testily. The big boss was used to 
being obeyed and the son had been used to minding—until 
now. The first real ruction was brewing. Conrad senior, got 


right down to the point without indulging in formalities. 


“Didn't | say something rather decided to you once about 
tennis?” he asked, sharply. 


The tender slice of Bacon looked off into the open spaces 
above the background of forest as if trying to recollect. 


“Why—it seems to me that | do recall your mentioning 
something about my racket,” he purred gently. 


“Yes!” blazed Conrad senior, “I told you to throw it in the 
river. | told you to quit playing this kid’s game. | sent you 

out here to be among men and to learn to be a real man. But 
what have you done? What have you done, | say?” 


The big boss clenched his fists and choked in his fury. 


“T’ve built a tennis court and—’” Conrad, junior, started 
doggedly. 


“That's enough! It’s quite evident that you’ve openly 


sought to oppose my authority. More than that—you’ve got 
this whole camp nuts on that crazy game. All | hear around 
here is tennis, tennis, tennis! Every question | ask there has 
to be something about tennis in the answer. All right! If 
you're so dead gone on tennis I'll give you your fill. You 
think you’re pretty good, don’t you?” 


Son looked at father wonderingly. 


“Why no,—|! don’t think that. I—I just enjoy playing. 
That’s all.” 


“T’'ll say you do!” continued the storm, “I’m taking you 

on your own grounds now. If tennis did amount to something 
as a game you'd curl up and die at the first real competition 
you ran into.” 


“Ts that so?” challenged the slice of Bacon, sizzling hot. 


“Certainly it’s so!” insisted Conrad senior, ‘ Why—why 
—l’ve never seen him play but I'll bet you couldn’t even beat 
our bookkeeper!” 


This was the spark that touched off the fireworks. 


“Aw, say, Dad—don’t make me laugh! Hobart? I’ve 

played him every afternoon for ten days. He might make a 
fair player in a couple more years but right now | could spot 
him four games and beat him every set!” 


Conrad senior, gave his son a boring look. There were 
little wrinkles of vast amusement about his eyes. 


“T’d call that a rather rash statement, son. Suppose 
we don’t consider any odds at all. I’m betting you can’t trim 
Hobart again, playing him even.” 


It was the son’s turn to look at the father. He wanted to 
make sure that the big boss was not kidding. The contention, 
to him, was preposterous—hardly worth considering. 


“Trot him out!” invited Junior, finally, “I'll skin him 
alive!” 


Conrad senior, wheeled about and scanned the immediate 
vicinity. His face brightened as he saw a figure some ways 
off. He made a megaphone of his hands. 

“Oh, Hobart! Here a moment!” 

The figure sauntered over obediently. 


“Yes, sir?” said a voice, inquiring meek. 


“Would you be so good as to oblige me by taking my son 
on in a little friendly game of—of tennis—this afternoon?” 


“Why—” The bookkeeper faltered, glancing awkwardly 
at Conrad junior, “Why—if you say so, sir, only I’m really 
no match for him. He—” 


“Excuse me,” interrupted the big boss, with emphasis, 

“But I’ve been maintaining that you are a match for Junior. 

In fact, I've gone so far as to declare it my belief that he can not 
beat you!” 


Hobart’s face was the picture of pained consternation. 


“T’m sorry, Mr. Bacon. I'll do the best | can. But | fear 
you’ve greatly overrated me, sir.” 


Conrad junior, who had stood by quietly, his face gradually 
flushing red, sought to save Hobart from the embarrassment 
that he was certain the bookkeeper felt. 

“Really, Dad—You see, Dean, father thinks—” 

“Qh, it’s quite all right,” assured the bookkeeper, graciously. 
“J don’t mind in the least. It will be jolly fun. When shall 


we play?” ; ; 


“Make it this afternoon at one,” said Conrad senior, 
commandingly. 


“Suits me,” agreed Hobart. 


“I guess that’s okay,” assented Conrad junior, reluctantly. 


NOT a lumberjack in camp would have missed the spectacle 
of the tennis farce that was scheduled for one o’clock if 

they had had to choose between it and a winter’s pay. The 
unusual interest in the event was sponsored by the loudly 
yoiced claims of the big boss who was so sure that the book- 
keeper could beat his son that he was willing to put up money 
on it. The lumberjacks reached for their pocketbooks. If 

C. B. chose to be a fool why should they not take advantage 
of him? Conrad junior would make poor Hobart look like the 
sickest kind of a boob. And it would serve old C. B. right 

to lose heavily as the result of betting against his own son. 
The day was agreeably warm for September weather,—rather 
excessively warm for any one who should engage in unusual 
physical activity. The clay tennis court, thanks to the 
assistance of lumberjacks under Conrad junior’s supervision, 
was baked dry and cracked 

open on the surface in spots. 

Through these zigzag cracks a 

sandy bottom looked up. The 

clay had been laboriously trans- 

ported from a clay bank near 

the Lake Forest River and 

assiduously rolled and stamped 

upon the site selected for the 

tennis court. But, all things 

being considered, the court 

made a fairly presentable battle- 

ground—regulation in size, with 

green sapling posts supporting 

a comparatively new net, and 

boundaries marked off by regu- 

lation tape. 


The roof of the cook shanty 
made an ideal grandstand from 
which to witness the tennis con- 
flict. It groaned under the 
weight of fifteen big- framed 
lumberjacks who further agi- 
tated matters by clapping their 
feet up and down upon it as 

an indication of applause. 
Sentiment was openly for the 
son of the lumber king. Conrad 


senior stood alone below watch- 

ing the two players as théy 

volleyed the ball back and forth 

preparatory to starting play. 

Hobart appeared nervous and 

uncertain; Conrad junior’s stroking was even and determined. 


Presently Hobart signaled that he was ready. The two 
players met at the net. 


“We might as well begin,” said Hobart, ‘I'll never be any 
better.” 


“Tt seems silly—doing a thing like this,” 
“Dad’s simply impossible at times.” 


Hobart smiled considerately. 


“Don’t let that worry you,” he urged. 
I'll try my darndest to stand up under it. 


“Mighty decent of you,” Conrad couldn't help saying. 
“T—TI'll try not to make it look—too bad.” 


Conrad senior called from the sidelines. 


“Say, what's this match going to be—two out of three 
or three out of five?” 


“Better make it two out of three, hadn’t we?” proposed 
Conrad junior, turning to Hobart. 


Hobart hesitated and looked toward the lumber king, 
inquiringly. 


Aw, make it three out of five!” growled a lumberjack, 
“Give us our money’s worth!” 


“Sure, three out of five!” 
The lumber king jingled a key ring in his pocket. 


“All right, three out of five she is!” said Conrad. 


Conrad junior tossed the balls to Hobart. 
“First serve,” he proffered. ‘Light into me. " 


THE two players retreated to their base lines. Hobart 
shot a sly wink at Conrad senior, but the big boss appeared 
not to notice it. His face was impassive. 


“Wow! Look at that, will you?” 


The exclamation burst from the lumberjacks involuntarily. 
Hobart’s first serve had whizzed over the net with lightning 
speed, clipped the inside tape and bounded over Conrad’s 
head for a clean ace! An accidental stroke, of course, but such 
a stroke! 


“Good boy!” complimented Conrad, in sincere surprise. 


Hobart moved to the other side of the court, apparently 
much amused at his luck. But, the next service proved a red 
hot duplicate of the first. Conrad tried desperately to get his 
racket on the ball only to see it skim past him on a high, 
Jumping bound. 


"Well!” laughed Hobart, coming in toward the net, “That 
wouldn’t happen twice in a row again in a million years!” 


The lumber king’s son eyed his opponent sharply. It did 
seem odd, such blinding serves. But then, funny things did 
happen and Hobart obviously was trying. It certainly would 
make the game more interesting. 


Hobart’s next serve whipped against the net. His second 
ball came over with teasing slowness. The change of pace 
threw Conrad off balance just enough to make him drive 
the serve out on his attempt to return it. 


“Score forty-love!””’sung out Hobart, pleasantly. 


“Righto!” admitted Conrad, feeling that the 
spell was broken, ‘Look out, now! I’m coming 


back at you!” 


“Come ahead!” taunted Hobart, and raised 


his racket overhead. The ball came hurtling over 

the net in a white flash, bounding in court and out with a 
swiftness that carried it quickly beyond Conrad’s reach. The 
lumber king’s son stood flat-footed as Hobart playfully tap- 
ped the second ball over to him. A pall of sheer amazement 
settled upon the lumberjacks. There was now no mistake 
about it; they were witnessing a tennis farce only the comedy 
was on the wrong side. A raucous laugh escaped the lips of 
the lumber king. The face of the son flushed red; he shot an 
angry glance at his father. 


“By gum, old C. B.’s put one over on us!” ejaculated 


Foreman Crowe, “‘That bird’s a ringer!” 


Conrad junior recovered the balls uncertain whether to 

quit the court or continue. He was facing humiliation no 
matter what course he chose. A burning resentment welled up 
within him; resentment toward Hobart for his crafty deceit; 
resentment toward his father for contriving to trick him; 

and resentment toward himself for not being sharp enough to 
detect the carefully plotted ruse until too late. 


“I’m waiting,” the grinning Hobart reminded. 


Conrad looked toward the lumberjacks bunched on the 
cook shanty roof. What must they be thinking of him now? 
True, only one game had been played, but the superiority of 
Hobart had been clearly apparent. The remaining games 
could hardly be else but repetitions of the first. 


“Stick her out, Connie!” a sudden voice boomed, ‘Our 
money still says you win!” 


The lumber king’s son stiffened under the sympathetic 
encouragement. He took.a fresh grip on his racket and strode 
to the back line, eyes flashing. They knew, and yet they 

were backing him against this “ringer,’—and his father! 

Well, he might not win 2 game but he’d battle this fellow 

point for point no matter how ridiculous he was made to 

look. He’d give everything he had to justify the faith that 
these loyal big-hearted backwoodsmen had placed in him! 


It is always a distressing sight to see any one in the throes 
of a hopeless struggle. There was no sound from the lumber- 


jacks as the match was resumed and Conrad sought vainly 

to cope with the sizzling drives, deft placements and tantaliz- 
ing cuts which came back at him in confusing variety. It 
appeared that Hobart lacked nothing in the tennis repertoire. 
And how he was enjoying the massacre of the young innocent! 
He was skinning him alive, according to very definite orders 
and he was not leaving the lumber king’s son any sort of a 

leg to stand on. He won the first set with painful ease, six 
games tonone. The two players changed courts for the second 
set, unspeaking. Conrad senior, with an air of satisfaction, 
kept his attention on the game. 


The second set was not so easy. Conrad, trying furiously 

for everything, was succeeding in making some seemingly 
impossible gets. And then, realizing that he could not stand 
up against the speed in Hobart’s drives, he had begun playing 
a back court game so that he could take the smashes on 

the bound and so that Hobart could not pass him at the net. 


The result was that Conrad 

was getting his racket in the way 
of the ball more often—and 
getting the ball back. The 
lumberjacks, quick to appreciate 
his game efforts, started a foot 
clatter on the cook shanty roof, 
The stamping shook the pans 
loose from the walls inside, which 
added to the din. But the noise 
did not help Conrad appreciably. 
He was trailing, four games to 
none. And he was growing 

tired from the mad chasing of 
Hobart’s relentless placements. 
Conrad was wishing a speedy end 
to the orgy and yet he was con- 
testing -every point as though 

his life depended on it. Two 

more games to this set, six more 
games to the next set, and then 

it would all be over and he 

could sneak off somewhere, some 
place that Conrad senior couldn't 
find him—and try to forget this 


nightmare of endless running 
HERE! Another drive down 


the opposite side of his court! 
Hobart was chasing him—wear- 
ing him out by chasing. Just 
time to reach it, no chance to do 
anything with the return, just 

lift the ball up into the air, 

drive it back deep into Hobart’s 
court and over his head. 


Conrad’s lob, accomplished on 

a wild backhand stab, carried 

to Hobart’s back line. Hobart, 

surprised at the return, ran back 

confidently for a “kill.” His 

racket arm swung back over his 

shoulder; he caught the bound 

shoulder high—but he had not 

put enough top on his stroke and the ball whizzed out of 
court. Conrad’s point! 


The lumber king’s son sank on one knee. An unruly shoe- 
lace had been giving him trouble. He was gasping for breath. 
He shot a grimly amused glance at Hobart. How well his 
opponent could afford to look like a dub on one shot! The 
way he had handled that lob had been almost funny. 


Feverishly, Conrad pulled at his shoe lace. He could feel 
his heart pounding in his ears; a dozen crazy thoughts were 
racing through his head;—and then— 


Drip! Drip! Drip! 


Three little drops of perspiration beat a monotonous tattoo 
on Conrad’s fumbling hands. More drops clustered on his 
perspiring forehead, ready to follow the course of the others. 
In that second Conrad’s mind seemed to blur into a vague 
recollection—a . professor in school—a peculiar something 
about the tremendous power in a little drop of water! 


The professor was talking: “In olden days a favorite form 


of punishment was the lashing of a culprit in such a position 
that, at regular recurring intervals, a drop of water might fall 
upon the same portion of his face. Invariably this treatment 
would result in the victim losing his sanity or dying from the 
maddening,—and yet of itself, harmless—force of a little drop 
of water multiplied by rentless repetition —” 


“And little drops of water wear big stones away in time,” 
thought Conrad, wondering a bit dazedly what this rambling 
had to do with his present situation. 


Oh, yes! Hobart had dubbed on an easy lob, a lob, a lob, a 
little drop of water, no, a lob! Conrad’s fingers quickened; he 
completed the tying of his shoe with a sudden resolution. 


“Ready!” 


Score love-fifteen on the fifth game of the second set with 
Hobart serving. Conrad took his position as far behind the 
back line as the court space would permit. The service came 
over lightning fast. Hobart came dashing into the net, 
following the ball up. Then he turned and made for his back 
court just as speedily, for the ball was coming back on a high, 
lofting arch! 


Conrad watched Hobart’s movements breathlessly. A little 
drop of water—he’d see. He’d try it out. And for the second 
time Hobart fluked the shot. He netted an easy “kill,” 


The lumberjacks broke into a razzing cheer. The invincible 
Hobart did not look quite so good this game. 


Again Hobart served. But this time Conrad was not 
successful in lobbing the ball deep enough with the result that 
Hobart killed it off in mid-court with a savage thrust. Score, 
server fifteen; strike, thirty. Conrad still in the lead! 


Again a serve—and again alob. A return—and another 
lob. A ball in the net and another point for Conrad. Hobart 
obviously disconcerted. 


“Of coarse they aint no match for him!" 


“Come on. Play tennis! Cut out the kid’s stuff!” 


The lumber king’s son grinned and 
promptly sent up another lob which 
Hobart drove viciously out 

of court, giving Conrad his 

first game. 


“A little drop of water!” 
Conrad began to chant to 
himself as he took the balls 
on his own service. 


Conrad senior watched 
his son intently. 


INSTEAD of attempting to 
put over a hard service 
Conrad deliberately tapped 
the ball in a lobbing loft into 
Hobart’s service court. It 
appeared as if Conrad had 
realized how hopeless it was 
striving to compete against 
Hobart and that he was 

now trying to make a joke 

of the competition. Hobart, 
expecting a fast service, fell 
back to await the soft shot | 
with a gesture of displeasure. 
He set himself and drove 
the ball back at Conrad’s 
feet for a clean ace. 


“So you're going to lay it 
down, are you? Going to 
quit dead?” 


Conrad had not made 

the least effort to return 

Hobart’s drive. Unper- 

turbed, he recovered the 

ball and took his position 

on the service line. The 

second serve was similar to the first, a tanta- 


lizing, high lofting pop-up! 


Hobart won the second set but not until 

Conrad had won three games and carried the 

two games that Hobart needed to clinch vic- 

tory, into deuce scores. The onlookers were - 

uncertain whether to credit Conrad’s better showing to a 
sudden inability on Hobart’s part for returning what ap- 
peared to be easy shots, or to a polite letting up in play 

out of consideration for the lumber king’s son who had been 
submitting to a terrific trimming. Hobart had demonstrated 
what he could do if he tried. It was ridiculous for him to exert 
himself against the kind of opposition that Conrad could’offer. 


Apparently Hobart felt the way that the lumberjacks 
surmised. In the opening games of the third set he treated 
Conrad’s continued lobbing with a marked indifference. He 
smiled superior as much as to say, “Oh, well, if you want to 
play a kid’s game, | guess | can give you a taste of your own 
medicine.”” So Hobart began lobbing back! 


This was just what Conrad had been hoping for. If there 

was one phase of tennis that he felt sure on it was handling 
lobs. It mattered not whether they were directed in deep court 
or just over the net, Conrad knew that he could return them 
and generally in such a place that they would not come back. 
Hobart found this out reasonably soon and returned to his 
smashing game with the score four games to two against him. 
But Hobart was now off form. He was over-shooting the 

back line and if he pulled in his drives it seemed that every 
other stroke went into the net. All this time Conrad was 
metliodically and quietly piling up points. 


“It’s his weakness!” Conrad told him- 
self. ““Lobs are death to him. He doesn’t 
know what to do with ’em. They throw 
him off his game. I’ve got him going!” 


Awild cheer broke out as the third 

set went to Conrad, six games to two. 
The players stopped for a brief rest, both 
fairly well fagged. 


“Atta boy, Connie!” shouted a voice, 


“Our money’s talkin’ louder!” 


“Aw, say Dad—don’t make 
me laugh!” 


Conrad senior looked up toward the 

rooter, gloweringly. He chewed impa- 

tiently at his cigar and made a commanding gesture at 
Hobart, who shook his head determinedly. There would be 
no more fooling. The kid had begun to get exasperating. He 
had monkeyed along until he had lost his stride. It was 
hard putting up a real game against any one who refused 
to play, who persisted in converting every drive into lobs— 
lobs that kept him from going up to the net—lobs that 

fell accurately close and inside his back line—lobs that he 
was unable to do much but get back over the net where 
the kid usually killed them off for points. It was high time 
he was getting a grip on himself and putting a decisive end 
to the match. 


The lumber king’s son entered the fourth set vigorously 
fresh. He was out to win. There was no longer any resig- 
nation in his eyes. He was taking the game seriously and 

he was out after Hobart; both players were deadly in earnest. 


Hobart began playing a safer game but he was up against 
the same thing—lobs, lobs and more lobs! The games went 
to two all, then three all... and finally Conrad broke 

through for the lead at four—three. The clatter on the roof 
threatened to wreck the tar paper. 


“Ts that all you can do—lob?” Hobart shot at Conrad. 
“That's all,” said Conrad, sweetly. “Isn’t that enough?” 


Hobart exclaimed irritably as he drove a ball out that he 

had counted on scoring a sure point. It did not help matters 
either to have the fellow he had guaranteed to skin alive, laugh 
tauntingly at his misplay. 


The lumber king’s son had devised a simple song which 
he sung to himself as he played. “A little drop of water! I’m 
driving him mad, driving him mad, driving him mad. A little 
drop of—” 


Hobart was raving at the end of the fourth set which he lost, 
despite his most frenzied efforts to win, by the score of six 
games to four. This evened the match count at two sets apiece 
and made the next set the one upon which the verdict hung. 


The lumberjacks were standing now, wide-eyed, entreating 
Conrad in the wildest sort of fashion to beat the bookkeeper to 
a finish. 


“There’s nothin’ to it now!” insisted Foreman Crowe. 
“You've got it all over him!” 


As the players changed courts, Conrad ‘senior grabbed 
Hobart by the arm. 

“See here, what’s the matter?” he asked, sharply. “This a 
frame-up?” 


“Frame-up nothing!” flared the boiling Hobart, “How do 
you expect me to play against any one who won't play?” 


The lumber king grunted at this and shoved his hands in his 
pockets. He shot a curious glance at his son. 


THE little drop of water finally wore the rock in two. It 

split wide open in that fifth and last set. Conrad, feeling that 

he had played his lobbing tactics almost to the limit, began to 
mix in some drives for good measure, catching Hobart flat- 
footed. The imported tennis player was so furious at his loss 
of power that his playing lost all semblance of form. In addition 
to this, he lost his head, became outraged at his own misplays, 
and hurled his racket into the net, to the intense delight of the 
assembled lumberjacks who applauded uproariously. 


The lumber king’s son walked off with the final set by the 

wide margin of six games to one. As he left the court he was 
greeted by a cheering mob of half-crazed lumberjacks. Conrad 
looked quickly about for Hobart, but the crestfallen player had 
made himself a scarce quantity. 


“You will bet against your own son, will you?” chided 
Foreman Crowe as the big boss strode up. 


“Put her there, boy!” said the father, proudly. ““ You’ve just 
beaten Milton Knox who’s supposed to be state champion!” 


The tender slice of Bacon looked at the tough slice of Bacon 
unbelievingly. 


“T guess | was a little mite hasty about this game of tennis,’ 
apologized old C. B. “It appears to be pretty good exercise 
for noodles. How would you like to build a sort of tennis 
court on the office desk next to mine and bat fifty-fifty with 
me after the first year?” 


Conrad junior gasped in pleased surprise. He stood a 
moment considering. 


“Would it be a—a man’s game?” he asked, slyly. 
“You just bet it would!” came the answer. 


The son of the big boss gulped happily. Then his eyes glis- 
tened and a little drop of water trickled down his cheek. 


SOUL TO BODY 
by Henry Morton Robinson 
The Century May-Oct. 1926 


Drift idly now, vexed oar, the race is over; 

Relax, bent fingers, on the purse and plow; 
Crumble, glazed clay, among the roots of clover; 
It is not likely you will need me now . 


Nor does it matter that | loved you dearly; 

| would not choose to leave you, but | must . 
The room is dark, | cannot see you clearly, 

| too am fading into homeless dust. 


| will dissolve as you are now dissolving; 

Farewell, | shall not trouble you again; 

You will not know me, when through mists revolving 
You rise in dew, and | descend in rain. 
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